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DEDICA TION 


TO 

H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


♦Ot- 


Badmixtox: October 1SS5. 

ixg received permission to dedicate these volumes, 

the Badminton Library of Sports and Pastimes, 
to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, I 

do so feeling that I am dedicating them to one of the 
best and keenest spoilsmen of our time. I can sa\’ from 
personal obser\ation, that there is no man who can 
extricate himself fiom a bustling and pushing crowd of 
hoisemen, when a fox breaks covert, more dexterously 
and quickly than His Royal Highness ; and that when 
hounds run hard over a big country, no man can take a 
line of his own and live with them better. Also, when 
the wind has been blowing hard, often have I seen 
His Ro) al Highness knocking over driven grouse and 
partiidges and high-rocketing pheasants in first-rate 
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workmanlike style. He is held to be a good yachtsman, 
and as Commodore of the Royal Yacht Squadron is 
looked up to by those who love that pleasant and 
exhilarating pastime. His encouragement of racing is 
well known, and his attendance at the University. Public 
School, and other important Matches testifies to h.s 
being, like most English gentlemen, fond of all manly 
sports. I consider it a great privilege to be allowed to 
dedicate these volumes to so eminent a sportsman as 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, and I do 
so with sincere feelings of respect and esteem and loyal 

devotion. 


EEAUFORT. 



PREFACE. 




A FEW LINES only are nece.ssary to explain the object 
with which these volumes are put forth. There is no 
modern encyclopaedia to which the inexperienced man, 
who seeks guidance in the practice of the various British 
Sports and Pastimes, can turn for information. Some 
books there are on Hunting, some on Racing, some on 
Lawn Tennis, some on Fishing, and so on ; but one 
Library, or succession of volumes, which treats of the 
Spoits and Pastimes indulged in by Englishmen—and 
women—is wanting. The Badminton Library i.s offered 
to supply the want. Of the imperfections which must 
be tound in the execution ol such a design we are con¬ 
scious. Expeits often difter. But this we ma\’ sa\’ 
that those who are seeking for knowledge on an\' of the 
subjects dc 3 .lt \\ ith find the results of iu3.n\’ \’C3rs’ 
experience written by men who are in every case adepts 
at the Sport or Pastime of which they write. It is to 
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point the way to success to those who are ignorant of 
the sciences they aspire to master, and who have no 
friend to help or coach them, that these volumes are 

written. 

To those who have worked hard to place simply and 
clearly before the reader that which he will find within, 
the best thanks of the Editor are due. That it has been 
no slight labour to supervise all that has been written 
he must acknowledge j but it has been a labour of love, 
and very much lightened by the courtesy of the Publisher, 
by the unflinching, indefatigable assistance of the Sub- 
Editor, and by the intelligent and able arrangement 
of each subject by the various writers, who are so 
thoroughly masters of the subjects of which they treat. 
The reward we all hope to reap is that our work ma}' 
prove useful to this and future generations. 


THE EDITOR. 



PREFATORY NOTE. 




Probably few persons who vi.sitcd the ]atc Intcrnalional 
Fisheries Exhibition in South Kensington could fail to 
have been struck by the multiplicity’, and, to the un¬ 
initiated, complexity’ of the engines and appliances used 
ill the capture of fish. TJie obscr\'ation ajijilics cwn 


more to the ‘ angici 


, > 


a generic term that I have a 


special objection to, by the way, but let us sa\’ to the 
fisherman who uses a rod — than to the ‘ fishcrni.'in ’ 
proper, w’hose weapons are net and hand-line, and wh<. 
occupies his business in W'citcrs.* 

In consequence of the growing artfulness of man or 
of fish, or both, angling has come to be nearly’ as wide 
a field for the specialist as doctoring. Each different 
blanch has its own professors, practitioners, and students ; 
and Its gospel as preached by apostles, differing often 
widely’ from one another, and perhaps eventually’ break¬ 
ing away altogether from old tradition and founding a 
cult of their ow’n. Thus the late Mr. \\'. C. Stewart, a 
lawy er of Edinburgh and a ‘ famous fisher ’ of the North, 
may’ probably be called the apostle of up-stream fiv- 
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fishing, as contrasted with the time-honoured plan of 
fi>hin!J 'down:' fishing, that is, with the flics below 
rather than above the ang’lcr's ^tanii-point. Xot that I 
mean to assort that Mr. Stewart was bv anv means the 
fii>t to preach the new doctrine, still less the first to 
practise it, but that he was the first to * forinularise ’ it, to 
give it consistency and shape, and to bring it prominently 
before the angling world. . , . And even then—and it is 
a good illustration of the ‘ specirdism ’ referred to—his 
book was Atatedlv^ confined to brancli of oiic kind 

\. ^ j 

of angling for cue species of fish: ‘The Art of Trout 
Fishing, more particularly applied to Clear Mater.’ 
It might have been added ‘ and in streams and rivers 


north of the Tweed,’ for I believe there is not a word 
in the book about the rivers or lakes of England, 
Ireland, or Wales, or how to catch trout in them. I 
say this in no disparagement of the author or his 


capital book, but only to illustrate the complexity and 
‘ elaborateness ’ at which the art of angling has arrived. 

o o 


So far from disparaging, it is probable, on the contrary, 
that if all writers on fishing had the modestv to confine 
themselves, as Mr. Stewart did, to subiccts they were 
really personalh’ acquainted with, tire gentle art would 
not be afflicted with a literature containing a greater 

o o 

amount of undiluted bosh—to sav nothing of downright 

o o 

‘cribbing’—than probably any printed matter of equal 


bulk in existence. 


We want a few more ' Gilbert M'hites 


of Seibonie’ amongst our angling authors. . . . Poor 


O --t) 

Stewart 1 he was a fine fisherman and a rvj\\i 




oed com¬ 


panion, and pleasant days we fly-fished side by side, v.'ith 
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another famous angler (and politician), alas ! no more — 
the Johnson of Scotland, as he was well called—I mean 
Alex. Russel, Editor of the Scotsunin, and author of the 
book of ‘ The Salmon.’ He and Stewa.rt were two 
of the finest fishermen that it has ever been nn' l(.it 
to know, and I loved them both well—for ‘ lilxC and 
difference/ as I\Irs. Browning puts it—thougli Stewart 
was \^crv w'roth with me afterwards and dc\X)tcd a 
whole pamphlet to my annihilation, pugnacious ‘ moss- 
trooping Scot ’ as he \\ as. . . . No reason that, how¬ 
ever, wh\" I should not write his epitaph in the Field 
\\'hen he died . . . 


I'd give the lands of Dcloraine 
Stoat IMuigra\'e \\‘ere ali\'e again i 




But, some one asks ‘Why do you not practise 

what you preach ? You eulogise monographs, and \-ou 

write books \-ourself which embrace cverv' \ariet\' of 

angling' and fishey lore from bait-breeding to salmt;!!- 
catching.’ 

Dear critic (forgi\'e the adjective when perhaps \ ou 
are in the very act of sharpening your ‘ scalping-knife ’ 


I do nothing of the sort ; and though it is true I have 

in most kinds of fishing, from sticklebacks 
upwards, there are many subjects germane to an^liiv’ 
such as fish-rearing—both of SalinoiiiJcc an^I 


* crAirse 


fish—fish-acclimatisation, and several special depart¬ 
ments of angling itself, ^\■here I have need to learn 
rathei than to pretend to teach. Consequently I ha\ e 
thought myself fortunate to be able to secure Vor these 
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pages the vcty kind assistance of the eminent and 


scientific gentlemen who write in regard to such special 
subjects with equal felicitousness and authority. Thus 
the volumes of the Badminton Library confided to me 
by the Editor and publishers will not lose either in com¬ 
pleteness or trustworthiness by my shortcomings. 

Frankly, however, this is not the reason why I have 
sought the able co-operation of l\Iajor John P. Traherne, 
Mr. Henr)’ R. Francis, and Mr. H. S. Hall, in dealing 
with the theory and practice of artificial fly-fishing. The 
reason is that in some of m\' former writings I have put 
forward certain opinions on these subjects which if not 
‘ revolutionar}-,’ may certainly be called in one sense 
radical,’ and which have not as yet found general 
acceptance amongst fly-fishers. 

Whether the said opinions are right or wrong matters 
not. If I had seen any sufficient reason to alter them 
—at any rate in regard to their main outlines—I should 
have unhesitatingly avowed it long ago, for I look upon 
a man who says that he never changes his mind as an 
ass, or else as sacrificing truth to ‘ consisteiicy; ’ but 
whatever my theories, and whatever may be their ulti¬ 
mate fate, I had, of course, no right or desire to air my 
hobbies in the pages of the Badminton Library; and 
I am sure that my readers will, in any case, be the 
gainers by the substitution of tlie admirable essays 
alluded to, written as they are by fly-fishers of long and 
successful experience and in eveiy sense entitled to be 
regarded as masters of the craft. 

To the hlarquis of Exeter, Mr. William Senior 
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angling Editor of the Field, Mr. Christ()})licr 
iMr. R, B. -Marston, Editor of the (larselte, and 

!Mr. Thomas Andrews^ I am al«> under tin; greau ^t 
obligation for the ver\' charming and interc;'-ling con- 

-<z> ^ ' 

tribution.s to which their names arc attachctl. I f)nly 
req-ret that circumstances should ha\c una\<>i<lal)l\' 
deprived my readers of a prc>miscd contribution on 
salmon fishing' from the pen of Ilis Grace tlie l.)u]<t' 
of Beaufort, which would liave been warmly wc1coinc<.l 
b\' all f]\'-fishers. 

P'or the rest, it has been mv aim to make tlu -c 
volumes as practical as possible ; and if the exigcncirs 
of this role ha\'e invohed a certain amount ot' space 


being devoted to more or less technical matter.- 


s -- \\ 


hich 


howe\’cr nccessar\' and important, are, perhap.--. le.'-s 


attracti\’c to the general angling pul^lic than t<> the 


enthusiastic student—I hope the other j)art of tlic.- pro¬ 
gramme laid down b\'the Mditor has n()t be< n (»\er- 

■ ^ 

looked, and that the following pages will be fi>und to 

be sufficienth* diversified with anecdotes ami incidents 

of sport to redeem them from being hopeles-^h’ ' didl 
reading.’ 


II. c.-r 
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Tf V l-Kircd io Hvc a trial to the hooks, tackle, o-r., recom- 
Jf it lb di, ^ ^ / fjjnf tin of 

j j ■ *1.^ fnU.-i-’hi^r A./.V'-, it IS adii-'tLi tnat no inan^,,t. ij , 

mended m ,ne jo,/o,i.i / o- , , . ■ , ^jirrhn<t-<^ or orders 

bin ^ should be introduced, and that in ca>e of puritu i - 

from tack/e-shops an exact compliamc .ait/i tne in, 

a^t to produce results the opposite of ' mi, ro, sd. - ' 

in'ea, r,.^ard, l-cJs of l.aOs, anJ Hu raparUon, of spanWi 
jlf^^hts. 
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SALMON AND TROUT. 


A CHAPTER ON TACKLE AND FISHING 

GEAR. 

Tell me what your tackle is. and I will tell you what your bag is. 

A ngling Paraphrases, 

The saying goes ‘A good workman never finds fault with his 
tools, but if by this it be meant that he can work as well with 
bad tools as with good, or produce equally satisfactory results, 
then it says little for the sagacity of those who made the 
proverb. ^ It is specially in the more artistic descriptions of 
work that the importance of good tools is apparent. The fly 
fisher is a workman in a highly artistic school, and, if he is 

to do his work thoroughly well, his tools, that is, his tackle_ 

rods, reels, lines, &c. &c.—must be of the very best. 

There are still some ‘ happy hunting grounds ’ scattered 
throughout the British Islands on which ‘the shadow of the 
rod or glitter of the b'ait’ has but seldom fallen. Small 
mountain lochs and moorland streams wherein fish are so 
guileless and simple in their habits that they will rise with 
delightful confidingness at the most rudimentary specimen of 
the artificial fly. olTered lo .hem in the leas. a..rac.ile maLr 
Such spots I have met with where it took weeks to impress 
upon its trout the melancholy fact that ‘men were deceivers 
ever,’ and where day after day the veriest bungler might fill his 
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creel, and for that matter, his pockets and 

^vilh the unsuspecting 'vhich came ''P > ^ly 

three or four at a time, in blissful ignorance 

undiminished numbers. Such spots, hoi\erer, 

..ar hv vea- Even the most sequestered rraters are 

now sought after, and generally found out, by f ^ 
tourist ol the lessees of the sporting rights; 

the benefits of a sort of ‘compulsory education that is,, 
dually opemn- their eves to several little things going on in the 
Sd wor,/ around, with which it is ,0 their advantage to . 

Ttoe“t’ of course, and probably always will be. depe's 

of advancement in ‘ trout knowledge.’ The smams "f 
and Ireland can never, in our time at least, be fished to the 
same evten. as those of England, and especially of our sou hern 
-niinties A.nd it is verv fortunate that it should be so, fo 
many a man whose trout-fishing experience has been attained 
plcipally amongst the Scotch and Irbh lakes and river 

and who, not unnaturally, perhaps, “"f 

artistic performer, would be literally now ‘ ^ 

transferred with the same tackle 

banks of the Itchin, the Test, or the Dnfheld Beck Instead 
of findincT comparatively few trout and those under-fed, ai d 
predisposed to at least regard his lure with a friendly e>^, 
would see a water literally teeming wiih pampered and, there¬ 
fore hiahlv fastidious, fish, whom his first appearance on the 
bauL sent flying in a dozen different directions, and who, when 
his saturated nondescript did happen to pass over their noses 
moved not a responsive muscle, and by their attitude conveye 
the general idea of what Lord Randolph ChurchiU would call 

ineradicable superciliousness. ... _ • . ... 

But these are the products of ‘ centuries of civilisation, anrt 
the ultimate outcome of the theory of the survaval ol the fittest 
In regard to salmon as well as trout the principle of the 
‘hi-'her education ' also holds good, although not quite in t ie 
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same degree as in the extreme cases above referred to, inas¬ 
much as such abodes of bliss in regard to salmon have un¬ 
fortunately long ceased to exist either in the British Islands or 
anywhere else within comfortable travelling range of Charing 
Cross. Every year the rent of a salmon river goes up ; already 
it is but little less than that of a grouse moor, and what it may 

eventually come to, if we are not all ruined in the meantime, 
doth not yet appear. 

Naturally, those who pay so dearly for their mile or half- 
mile of salmon water make up their minds to get the utmo^t 
possible out of it in the way of sport. The pools are assi¬ 
duously fished whenever the water is in ‘possible’ condition. 
Often they are fished over two or three times a da}-, and some¬ 
times by two or three different rods ; and the consecjuence is 
that, at any rate after having been in the fresh water for some 
little time, and successfully resisted the first seductions thrown 
in his way, the salmon, becomes much more shy and war)', 

and untemptabie oy fly or bait unless presented in the most 
enticing fashion. 


To this end the refinement of every part of the fishing gear 
IS one of the principal, indeed, the chief means. Like his 
‘ star-stoled ’ cousin of the chalk streams, he scrutinises with a 
practised glance the object which is glittering before his eyes • 
and, however attractive may be the lure, if the ‘line of invita¬ 
tion,’ as some one calls it, with which it is presented be coarse 
or clumsy, or of flattened and, therefore, non-transparent it 
IS ten to one that he will ‘ decline with thanks.’ In slmrt ’as 
‘fine and far off’ might be taken, in the case of the trout fishJr 

as the word to success, so ‘neatness and strength ■ shoulci 

the shibbolctl'i of tho Stiliiion fishor, 

I make no apology, therefore, for diN^lling in some detail upon 
all that constitutes the perfection of the fly-fisher’s equipment. 


In Vol. II ^^Lere the tackle for pike and float fishin-. is 
re erred to, I begin with the rod, and end, I think, with die 
hook. In the present instance I propose to begin with the 
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hook and end with the rod, as the hook is relatively more 
important in the case of the fly-fisher than of the float-fisher, 
and greater strides and innovations have been made in it of 
late than in any other branch of fishing tackle. There hate, 
of course, been also the usual controversies of the rival in¬ 
ventors, or claimants to be such, into the merits of which I do 
not propose to enter in these pages, but rather simply to notice 
the inventions themselves where they appear to be of value. 

To take salmon hooks first. 

Two sreat and comparatively recent * improvements stand 
out boldly from amongst all minor matters connected with the 
subject of salmon hooks and their manufacture. The first is the 
substitution of eyes or loops of metal for the old-fashioned gut 
loops, and the second the employment of double hooks brazed 
together, which will, in many cases, especially for the smaller 
siz'es of salmon fly, be found a great improvement, at any rate 

ro the holding of fish v\hen once hooked. T'he metal 
loop, however, is by far the more important of the two inven¬ 
tions as it is of universal applicabilitv'. 

This loop may be either turned up, or turned down, or 
‘needle-eved ’—that is, drilled perpendicularly through the 
end of the hook shank like the eye of a needle. 

Whatever disadvantages might be imagined to attach to the 
turned eye in fine trout hooks, they certainly disappear in the 
case of the large-sized hooks ordinarily employed in salmon 
and grilse fishing. The undoubted advantages of the sy-stem 
of metal eves or loops are, on the contrary, brought out in 


1 The ceneml iden of these improvements is not new, but old. Eyed hooks 
for trout, if not for STlmon alio, were known more than a ceniur\' ago. Such 
a hook, with a tly dre^^ed on it. is engraved in Mawkers edition of Walton’s 

i"6o. and the doulde -ahnon liook w.is described nearly a hun- 

(ired \ ears carli-r s‘iT in the W^c.Vr’.-- lAJe puldishcd by James Cliei- 

iiem in 16S9. In usinc tVie cvpr' .-sion ' recent imj'rovemcnts/ I mean that it is 
c iv recentlv th^-se idea- I ave been s.a far cl.d-'rated and worked out as to 
1 c-a-nie practicallv avaii.th'.e for general u-e in liy-h>hiing. Indeed, it wa.^ only 
a t- v.' months aj>j iVnt a \v;;ter on the -uba'ict rted ‘The eyed trout hook 
p' ■ 1 i: s i;:i t a11. a ]; n t ■ n t 111 ‘ y 1 e: s ’; ■ ! to l;c j t: r 0 'l tel i n th e /'Y.-/; ( 7 *:ce Ye of 
A- ri: 4 " 1 -: : - by Mr. Ciiohnondeley-renneh's anale. But sec how many 

\ r i 1 *. h ■ 1 a' n to iJ O I n; 3 I 
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Strong relief, inasmuch as the two great points on which the 
eyed hooks claim superiority over lapped-on hooks—namely, 
strength, and durability of the fly—are clearly more important 
in the case of very heavy fish, and flies which sometimes 


cost half a sovereign each. How annoy ing it is, again, when 
salmon are rising freely at the fly on the cast to find that 
the gut is so worn to the ‘ unsafe point ' by previous encounters 
as to necessitate a change, whilst no other specimen of the 


same i>attern, or size, may be, is in the tackle box I . . . And 
it is almost always at the head of the fly that the fraj ing-away 


of the gut first takes place. 

For these reasons the balance of argument ajipears to be 
in favour of metal looped salmon hooks—whether turned or 
needle-eyed ; and of turned loops I very much prefer, for 
the reasons hereinafter explained, loops turned demn to loojts 
turned up. I shall, however, for the sake of completeness, and 
to meet diftering tastes, give representations of both, with the 
best modes of attachment, as well as of the straight needle-eve 
in which there is no turn whatever. 



FFG. r.— XFEDLE-EVED GRILSE HOOK KNOTTED ON TO 


To take the latter fast, i he engraving (fig. i) is a focsimilc 

of a needle-eyed grilse or small salmon hook, Idmerick bend, 
with the casting line attached. 

This attachment yfig. 2) is of the simplest form, consisting merely 
of threading the end, A, of the gut {Prc-.'ioi^sly -..'AI soaked .'dirough 
t le e^e, B, like thread through a needle, and then making round the 
central link, c, a double ‘ half-hitch,’ d. The latter, h'ivin>T been 
hrst drawn guite tight, is then slipped downwards to its proper 
place by asort of compound processor pushing and pulling—pushiiv 
the knot downwards, that is. towards the hook sliank v'ith the one 
hand, and at the same time with the other pulling the central link. 
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SAL.VOX AXD TROUT. 

The preliminarj- stage of the knot, after the gut has been threaded 
through the eye. and before h has been tightened and drawn to its 

place, is shown in the engraving. 

A 

^ .. 

^ _MODE OF ATTACHING GUT TO NEEDUE-EVED GRILSE HOOK. 

This makes, it will be observed {vide fig. i), an exceedingly 
small knot, distinctly smaller, in tact, than the knot produced 






2--TL'RNED-UF EYED SALMON HOOKS. 

by a loop of twisted gut. It is, however, only so long as the 
gut remains moist and the knot perfectly tight that a correct 
‘ set ’ of the needle-eved hook can be relied on, and in the 
case of large-sized salmon hooks their ueight is very apt to 
o\ erbear the ‘ clasping ’ tension of the knot, when, of course, 
the proper horizontal position of the fly in regard to the line 
would be lost. I am therefore inclined to think that for all 
hooks for artifici.al flics the loop turned do7C'H —which I origin- 
allv introduced to public notice in the columns of the ‘ Fishing 
Gazette'—is entitled to preference over eveiy other kind of 
eye or fastening whatsoever ; and I should he disposed to ein- 
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ploy it myself for every description a7id size of salmon afid 
grilse Jiy. 

The eriCTavins; (fig. 4) is a facsimile of a double salmon oi 
grilse hook, with a turned-down loop, attached to the mair 
casting line by a single slip knot half completed, and before 
the final stage of slipping the knot, a, into its eventual position 

in the metal loop b. 



FIG. 4.—TCRNFD-DOWX EYED HOOK .\ND SIXGLE KNOT. 

Fig. 5 represents a single salmon hook with turned-down 
loop in process of attachment by a double slip knot. 



FIG. 5,—TURN ED-DOWN EVKn HOOK AND DOVREK KNOT 


Although a ^single slip' knot is all that will usually be 
found octually 72 tCt:ssar\\ especially with the smaller-sized cjrilse 

* ^ ^ even in this case—and still more in that of the 
larger-sized salmon hooks—a ‘double/ instead of a ‘single,’ 
slip knot makes ‘assurance doubly sure.’ Indeed, I myself 
invariably use the double shp knot, a}id recoffiffic/id its adoft:o)i 
for all metal-eyed hooks that are too large for the ‘ fa)}i JCnot' 
attaeln/uait (\\^xc\x\eCix.<e:x described) — say for all sizes above Xo. 2 
^5)- 1 he double slip— a, fig. 5—makes, when artisticallv 

tied, a lastening quite as neat as, if not, indeed, actuallv neater 
than, the single slip ; and is in many other ways preferable. 
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/.J/i'A' 


t\/> 


I'Rt >r T. 


'flic h'll-1\\ ir..; \cr!'.il in'-tDn u-'ii-' may |.t.rhap' the 

ii'i a11It 1 n-4 it!'' V liDc t*a a an s*.ilnion 

hook, lor tlic tu>i tunc. 

l ake the h""k \'v the bentl Ix-tueen the rin;.;er and them') <>f 

the lell Itand. \xitli llie C) c turned duv. nwin tin. n sli.e.Nn 

in tliC di 4 i,.;ram. ti-- 5 : then —/da tV''/ Uin^ Ji’R z. , ,/ 

_pu'lt tile end. \vu!) a onipie of inc ites, down throu.ijh llic 

eve. r.. toN\ard> tlie point of the hook; then p.i^s it round tner the 
chtnh or ihc hook, and a-ain. from the opiK)>ite side. dou nv.ard> 
tlirouj^h the eve in a direction away trom the hook-point. ^ The fsi't 
end and the central link will now be lying parallel-] Make the .-^ingle- 
'or double-' slip knot, hgs. 4 •'^nd 5 . round the central link, c. 



FIG. 



F.\CSIMn E OF S.\LMON' 



A rTACHED 


WITH TURK ED-DOWN META I 



GLT. 



and pull the said knot itself perfectly ; then draw the loop of 

•-^ut, tOLrether with the knot, a, backwards (towards the tail ot the 
tiv until the knot presses tiiihrly into and a^^ainst the metal eye of 
the hook, I>, where Iv^ld it hrn'iiy with the tore-finger and thumb of 
the loft hand, whilst with the right hand—and ‘'humouring* the 
gut in the pn>cess — the central link is drawn tight, thus taking in 
the * s’ack ' of the knot. When finished, cut the superfluous gut 
end off close. [For tying this knot to a turned-up eyed hook 

:dt f g. 7*1 

To tie a double slip knot : frst make a single slip knot, a, 



and, before drawing 


end. c, 
through 


a S€cc*:u 


tiv 




r'^unci 


the 


liiL 



,/—when the ki 


centr.il link, c, 
101 will be like ' 


>e, pass the gut 

and then again 
A* in fg. 5. To 
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complete it, pull the end of the gut, gradually, and very tight!)- 
—straight away : in a line, that is, with the central link, c. 



FIG. 7.—SINGLE SLIP KNOT FOK TLRNED-UP EYE HALF FINISHED. 


The foregoing is also the best knot for attaching the castinrr 
line to flies with gut loops, and should be tied as described 
in the last page for a turned-down eyed hook. 



FIG. 8.—ATTACHMENT TO GUT LOOP, 


WITH SINGLE SLIP 


KNOT. 


The same knot may be produced in another manner—when 
the fly-loop is large enough-by first completing (separate from 
the fly) the loop and slip knot, with the doubled-back end of 
the casting.hne ; and, afterwards, passing, from above, throu-h 
the fly-loop, the ‘ apex ’ of the noose thus formed. The noo'^v 
is then opened out and turned upwards, so as to envelope ami 
pass o\er the whole fly, ‘ lasso-wise ’ ; the knot is drawn to its 
place in the gut loop, and the ‘slack’ gradually taken in. 

his IS the plan adopted by my friend Major G. F. Whittingstall 
than whom I know no better or more thoroughly practical 

salmon-fisher. 

V. knotting or rather of attaching castine 
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knot at the end of the gut, and then passing the knotted end first 
through the loop from below, and, after giving it one turn round 
under the hook shank or loop, finally passing the knotted end 
under the central link, and drawing the latter tight. It is in 
fact the same fastening recommended farther on for attaching 
cfut to turned eved trout flies, pi us the knot at the end of 

hlxcellentlv well as this knot ans^^e^s tor hooks of the 
smaller sizes, as hereafter described, it does not and never can 
make a thoroughly ‘ ship-shape ’ knot for a salmon fly, inasmuch 
as the latter when thus fastened invariably hangs—and therefore, 
of course swims —out ot the horizontal ■. in other words licod 



no. 0 


KAf SlMll.F, OF knot to OCT l.OCl* OF 1 l.V l i'MPI.ETE. 


dorcriu tryJs. If. on the contrary, the gut is passed through the 
loop from above and the turn taken over the hook shank, 
an op]io>ite hut enually inelegant oliect is produced t the fly 
‘cocks up,’ and might swim in almost any position conceivable, 
except the horizontal, I'hero are several variations ot this 
f.isteninu ; but I cannot say that 1 ever met with one entirely 

>.uivl,actcirv t'iT salmi'll ilies. I he best knot lor gut loops, 

¥ 

nr >lio\vn in the klingravn (fig. 

NcniikT ni>r any *>thkr knot, h<nvcvcr, tied on loops of 
tl Jilt—ftinni'u'tlv visa'd — i> so small and neat ns tl'iat 
ti-tl ,11 pvupkTi'/ ( on^tri.H ted l‘M>p (it nu’tak 1 his nviU be 




1 


1 ,’.’, -c n -bv ixfcicni e to diagrams lo and 11, which contrast, 
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in facsimile, the same knot tied with a metal loop and with a 
twisted gut loop on an extra-large double salmon hook, d'he 
strands of salmon gut used were of equal stoutness. 



FIG. TO.—GL'T KNOTTED ON 
TWISTED-GUT LOOF'. 


FIG. IT. — Gl'T KNOT'ITT) ON 

MF.T.TL LOOP. 


In order, however, to get a perfect result—that is, that the 
hook shank should stand in a line true with the central link of 
gut—it is necessary that the eye of the hook should be turned, 

iqi or down, at the inclination shown (fig. 13. p. la)— sojjict/ihn^ 

over halt a fyE/t atiitle : and that the loop should ‘ start,' so to 
speak, direct from the shank—without, that is, any intermediate 
bending upwaids (or downwards) ot the sliank end, or other 
deviation from the true horizontal. If this is not strictly ad¬ 
hered to the result will be that the line of the gut will not be 
true with that of the hook shank, and the fly will not swim 
properly. An illustration of this is seen in the en'^raviii" 



(fig. i2h where the very slight ‘turn up' of the end of the hook 
shank Itself (c) has been sufficient to produce the result indi- 
cate —t le lower, or dotted, line (.\) representing the correct and 
rue hne of the gut, and the upper, or solid, one (n) its actual 
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portion ^vhen attached to the defective loop. Such a hook 
as this must obviously lose in penetration—as well as m 
‘ flotation ’ or ‘ swimming ^ qualities. Again, if the turned eye 
is set at an angle either greater or less than that shown m 

the engraving- 


that is, if it is either • broader ’ or ^ narrower ’ than 



irIG. 13.- 


PE^'NELL-L1^!^KTCK ’ PHTsD 

TL KNEL>-DO^^ N 


5A1.>I0N 

l.UUPS. 


and gkilse hooks, 


it should be—a corresponding deviation in the straighmess of 
the set of the fly, upwards or downwards, will be the result. 

Looked at from the fly-fisher s—though not perhaps from 

the tl\-vendor's— point of view, the advantages of salmon hooks 
V. ith metal eyes, made as above, contrasted with flies with gut 
loops or lied on to the central link, are so great and so obvious 
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that I cannot doubt their absolutely superseding the latter in 
the long run. 

Although for the sake of not doing too great violence to 
my reader's nerves, I have here dealt at some length, and I 
hope completeness, with the question of hooks with metal eyes 




FIG. 14. — ‘ PENNELL-LfMERICK ■ 




SALMON AXn GRILSE HOOKS. PLAIN. 


turned up, and also needle-eyed, as those with which ilie 
public mind is partially familiarised, yet were I to make a full 
confession of faith, I am clearly of opinion that our ])reference 
oug t, on several grounds, to be given to loops turned down 
and not to loops turned up. The turned-down loop certainlv 
makes it more difficult-! may say makes it impossible-for 
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the flv to lose its correct horizontal position, or turn ev er so 

, j , , the line of ‘ pull ’ when the hook 

Doint Likes a fish’s mouth is more direct and therefore mor . 
deadly. It produces, m tact, in tins respect 
in a somewhat greater degree, that is arrived ‘'I 'W"» 
gut underneath instead of on the top ol the shank ot tte 
a point, bv the way, never to be lost sight ol by the «> t> ^ 
Turned-down looped hooks, as well for sea trout ai, for 

grilse and salmon flies, have been made to 

instructions by Messrs. ttanamc of the ‘ Pennell. 

Limerick • bend, in various sizes, both single ^"<1 
They also manufacture ■•'em 

which is a variation of existing recognised bends, is one that 
I think will commend itself to the practised eye with^aut 
L. h araumenr. The bend has been designed to combine 
in a mechanical form the three great retiuisites of 
tion, holding power, and tloulion. ^ 

irr. "n the panerns in the diagram 

ihi hook shank ,.self-or rather that pad of it <>" 
llv is tied-is very nearly straight, I'hist m : ■ 

bend the shank is commonly slightly more curved, or, as it is 
termed hoi-batked. which when exaggerated, as it frequen y 
ILn the so-called Limerick hooks, supplied by the fly tyers, 
has the effect of preventing the fly swimming or floating 
ji-rfectly straight, and, imleed. when the stream is strong, 



no, 1^. 


ECriVE f'K lIUO-HACKEO SHANKEP HOOK 


‘ ho<'- 


a<-tualiy lu spin. 


# 

backedness' will not unfrequently cause i 
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An exaggerated example of this is shown in the cut. 

The penetrating power in my bend is obtained by the angle 
at which the point and short side of the hook stand in regard 
to the hook shank, towards which, it will be obsen ed, they are 
inclined. In other words, the point turns somewhat inwards, 
so that when it pricks the mouth of the salmon the probabilities 
of its penetrating are greatly increased. Cceteris paribus, the 
penetrating power of any hook will be greater in proportion as 
the angle of impact—the angle, that is, at which the point of 
the hook strikes the fish’s mouth—coincides with the direction 
of the applied force [i.e. in this case, ‘ the pull ’ of the line]. 

The diagrams (fig. 16) are illustrations of defective hooks. 
They embrace nearly every vice which, mechanically speaking. 


"needle point.” "round bend.” 



FIG. 16.— DEFECTIVE HOOK BENDS. 


can be imported into a hook. And yet they are taken, fcuswiile, 
from a bookmaker's catalogue (I forbear to give the name) as 
illustrations of what in his opinion hooks ought to be ! If one 
of these abortions, say No. 4 or 5 ‘ needle point/ so called, 
were attached to gut and the point pulled in the ordinary way 
against a piece of cork—which represents fairly w’ell the inside 
of a fish s mouth I doubt very much if it could by any possi¬ 
bility be made to penetrate \ the hook point would, in fact, 
strike the fishes mouth horizontally instead of vertically. 

As I have obser\^ed in the second volume, a propos of the 
bends of triangles, the stupidity of bookmakers in their owm 
business can hardly be imagined except by those w^ho have, as 
I ha\e had, day after day, and week after week, to drive, if it 
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were possirue.snmc tew ideas of mechanical i>rin< i pies into thoir 

heads. Even wlien one has at la.st succeeded in pruduema a 

1 • f K-if r.ntnlri-ri the diftirultv is onlv h^di 

eouiprchension ot wiwt is re^aircQ me ui.m 

vanennshod ; the otlier half, which remains untoitunatcly as an 
ever open source of annoyance, is that when they have got at 
tlK patlerns you waut they will not kucp to thorn. .V.out ton 
Vcat 5 a-o I btou?ht out a pattern ot hook winch still p.i>.'es 
under niy name, and which w.ts constructed, at any rale so l..r 
IS tlie earlier specimens wore concerned, upon mechanical prin 
cipt ■ and e‘poci,ally for the smaller sieed hooks, I belicre ir 

was not easily to be beaten. 

But in vain I hoped that my troubles were then ended. 
Ever since, bookmakers, who have proiessed to manutacture 
mv patterns, have vied with each other in diverging in every 
direction from the original model, and in each case I oe ie\e 
1 may truly say the divergency has been to spoil some good 
feature in the hooks, or to import some mechanical defect. 

1 really think, however, that I have at last found in Messrs. 
Harrison & Co, the well-known bookmakers, of Redditch, a 
firm both sufficiently enterprising and painstaking to be willing 
to carry out my ideas striedy, and, as I would fain hope, thoug i 
almost against hope, to adhere to the new patterns they are 

now ii'iciking iind^r my nuuio* 

It may appear that I am attaching, perhaps, undue import- 
ance to such minute details as to the bends, &:c., of hooks, but 
vet I think this view will not be entertained when it is borne m 


mind that ‘ the whole art and paraphernalia of angling have for 
their objects, first, to hook fish, and, secondly, to keep them 
hooked.’ The difference in the penetrating powers alone ot 
different bends of hooks is something enormous j between the 
e.^tr'emes of goodness and badness it amounts to certainly not 

icss than a hundred per cent. 

As I have practically demonstrated by experiments ex- 
nltined in foniier essays, the best of the ordinary standard 


.. for small hooks was undoubtedly the ‘sneck’—or 1 

should r.uhor say, some of the shapes in which it was manutac- 


■! t *■ -r. T* ^ 
U'sC vE i I ih 
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tured, as others v:ere very defective. It has, however, one 
radical defect looked at from a mechanical point of view, 
namely, that the point side is crooked or turned sideways, the 
‘penetration ’ diminishing, of course, in proportion as the point 
is turned from the direction of the applied force. This is the 
theory. In practice, the results of my experiments fully bear 
It out, and though it may occasionally happen, and I dare say 
does, that the turned-out point of the ‘sneck’ bend hooks will 
scratch or prick a fish’s mouth when the straight bend would 
not do so, yet in every real essential of a killing hook I am 

satisfied that the un-turned-out point is to be preferred for filliiv^ 
the fly fisher’s creel. ° 


For salmon flies neither the genuine ‘ sneck ’ bend, nor my 
own variation just described, appears to be popular. One reason 
of this is that in all hocks of the ‘sneck ’ bend a great strain 
IS put on the top angle at the end of the shank ; and it is 
at this point accordingly that they have been found to fail in 
practice. In fact I have known three salmon to be lost in one 
hour owing in each case to breakages of the hook at the angle 
in question. I believe that in my old pattern referred to the 

danger was minimised by slightly thickening the hook at this 

Its t\ea' point, but I cannot help thinking that another reason 
Ibr the non-adoption of it and other varieties of the ‘ sneck ’ 
bend for salmon flies was owing to the fact that many fishermen 
consider that the fly looks somewhat ‘prettier,’ or more artistic, 
tMen dressed upon the Limerick or Sproat bends. I have 

time of these bends to the mechanical requirements of the 
case, and the outcome has been seen in the salmon hook fio i ^ 
Before taking leave of the subject of salmon hooks! one 
word about the double hooks for salmon flies. These should 

l^se half tl " r ngiclitv, 

lose half their eftectiveness. I have no doubt whatever tha 
or sataon hooks, especially of the smaller sizes, the double 
*ook has many great advantages, and I hear that on some rivers 
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** \ thev are completely driving the single 

the T«eed. fe indeed, ihat they ready 

hooks off the water. hooktne and of holding a fish, 

increase the chance tight, which may be a 

and against the “ in casting, is to be set the fact 

slight inconvenien ,1 making the fly sivtm 

that the extra weight ha. , ^j^sirable result. 

somewhat deeper which there have 

In regard to holding p g^tra barbs, 

been several 

One of the simplest of these 




riG* ^7* 

D0UBLE‘BARBE1) HOOR- 


fig. iS. 

‘ SLICED * HOOK, 


-- 

• ,ian,iah with a different object, is 
An analogous invention, t^ . object 

that by Mr. R. B. .^^bich has once been put on 

is, of course, to pre^ en h p^^baps, m 

fishing with some kinds of a „ j 

known writer on a^a fishme, P a,e MessB. Mdlward 

that department. Ine n 
S: Son, of Redditcb. 

Passing from 

What promises to be y .i„Hve sense, for the idea is 
novelties [I use the words m the r^l^ bne 

not new, but old] is t ® hooks, whether 

itself by means of a metol lo 1 ) novelty, havin 

turned or needle-eyed, are, as 1 sa>. no 
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been alluded tf) by A\lK‘ntley and other ruxl .u i un | h,- 

patented as far bac k as i 866 in several forms bv W arm r 

tV Son, rS o L^iL'tit nttoni]()!>, Iu>\vc\’v‘r, j i| tf > li,i\'o Ixw n j b ii t 
to iho sul>K'rt (jf c‘yo(i trout hooks iiiuil rr^coiily. wlu/n iho 
C[ticstiv)n ( ()iil)no(], so l.n* ns thosi,^ t/vN iulfsl, to 

tuiiiocl-///> o\ k d co os h,is boc ri | ironiou-n! 1\' tu'oiiohl lii loit- tfn* 
anydiny^ world iti tho oolunins of ‘.Iik‘ ‘ h n. Id ' niul th.- ‘Sporinu' 
(la/otto l)\ .Ml, II, S, Ilal), wIh)-o ait if I*./ (jn < lialk “^iit ani lol.iiiL' 
iti tins \olunio Will, I ail) suixy l>o road \s'itli 00 ai nitcro^t 1 j\ a ! 
dx hshors, .Mt. Hall lias also oladfasitc'd an<i t<> lii m! 

l^orfof'tion tho sy^tuin of dotachod l>od]c‘<l Hus. niado ImuIi ot 
horsohair and india-ruhhor ; and liic* diayrain^ of Hi.' , ill!l^t r.,t iv. 
of hisarticdo, in thoin.fdvos more or le ss ikuoI and oiroinak aro 
dressed on his hooks, srjino hy hiinst If and tiio ro -1 l)\' Mr 
(looryco HollaruJ, 4 ( :o()k .Stroot, J-ailsworili. noa r Ala lu ho 1 <-r. 
xxho, iin<]or Mr. Halls itistructi* ais, has csirriod tliis dopai t hunt 

s|>cca:il oxoolionf'o. 


is.xN] la, 01 a> lu xh. 



lU)rN:) ia.Ni). 


Facsimiles of Mr lialTs si/es from 000 tf.) <S - tho Idediosi 
number usually recpiired for trout fishing—of niv orieinal 
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nmbers i to lo, as also corresponding numbers 
S'r^irTumericU and round bend, are annexed. 


SALMON AND TROUT. 



LlMBRtCK BEND. 



hall's eyed HOOK.S. 


4 - never ‘ come out well/ 

It is unlucky, en^aving, and even when, as in the 

as the expression is, m ^ patterns, the 

present instance, as well as ^,,a<rinalv applied, the results 

^u.nro.« a«d<.re^ PJ,,, 

are not in fact nearl) equa esoecially with very small 

bend. The utmost that be dorie,^^ 

hooks. U by a <,f ..hat the h<»ks 

and practised e) e a tolera ) ^.(^^.^Ity is increased m 

rci' S Cu t^icMlrMr. HaU's pattern, are turned out 
or deflected at the point. oatterns of tumed-up eyed 

..:s'.;rur,rsr« u»«. 

* "Hr s {rg 

rknoSng g^t on to the meu. loops of salnton hooks. The 
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instructions and diaizrani (enlarged) are here rej^eated for the 
convenience of the reader : 



FIG, 19. -MK. hall’s KN'OT FOR TLRNED-LP EYED TROUT HOOKS 

(MAGNUTLU). 

First take the hook in the left liand between the finger and thumb by the 



knot with the gut end, c, round the central link, D, and pull the said knot 
itself, E. perfectly tight ; then, by a sort of * pu£hing-and*ptillir g ’ movement 
already described, and ‘ humouring ’ the gut in the process, draw the knot, F. 


as far down the central link as possible—until, that is, it presses close under 
and aj^ohist she sjietol loop. A, and, when it is hrmly fixed in this position, cut 


the superfluous gut oft’close to the end. 

The above knot, however, though undoubtedly excellent 
when once tied, is in my judgment too complex in practice to 
be available for the ordinarv trout flv fisher ; and this was the 
most serious objection I found to the general introduction of 
the turned-up eye for small trout hooks, at the time when I 
first took a part in the controversy. The sort of • in-and-out ' 
process required to knot the hook to the line by the attachment 
in question—the only one (X. B.) then made public that pro¬ 
duced a fairlv correct set of the flv—is difticult enough when 

^ dr 

carried out on a bare hook or in the angler's sanctiun after 
dinner : but the difficulty is increased tenfold beside the trout 
stream, when, perhaps, a gale is blowing, or the half-thawed 
frost and a March morning are reminding the fisherman of the 
old saying about all his fingers being thumbs. 

I record this as my individual opinion. The experience of 
others, who have, perhaps, had larger practice in attaching the 
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flies, may be different, and as a matter of fact, I am aware 
that many first-rate fly fishers who use Mr. Hall s eyed hooks 
profess to experience no inconvenience whatever in connec¬ 
tion with the above method of knotting-on of the gut. 

With all deference, however, to the skilful and practised fly 
fishers who can tie the gut on thus to the turned-up eyed hook, 

I cannot but feel, that my own essays in the matter more 
nearly represent, in all probability, the difficulties of the 
ordinary run of trout fishers in dealing for the first time with 
eyed hooks ; and, following out a suggestion made to me by 
Mr. H. R. Francis, the accomplished author of ‘ The Fly Fisher 
and his Library,’ I set to work to get some hooks made with 
actual needle eyes—that is, eyes drilled straight through the 
point of the shank as in the case of the needle—by which the 
inconvenience in question would be overcome. After a good 
deal of trouble I succeeded in obtaining, through the assist¬ 
ance of Messrs. Warner & Son, of Redditch, specimens of 
bona fide needle-eyed hooks of the desired bend and pattern. 

In these needle-eyed hooks—which I may mention were 
manufactured out of actual needles—all the difficulties incident 
to the complicated nature of the different processes of knot¬ 
ting on the gut were, of course, entirely obviated ; the gut 
being simply threaded straight through the eye of the hook 
like a piece of cotton through the eye of a sewing needle, 
and then being fastened with a double ‘ half hitch the same 
fastening, in fact, described for needle-eyed grilse hooks, fig. 2, 

in this chapter. 

By this mode of fastening it appeared—first, that the fly 
would swim perfectly straight, and, therefore, at least as well 
as with the turned-up eye ; secondly, that the knot and hook 
eye combined were on the whole smaller; and, thirdly, that 
the casting line could be attached to the fly with facility and 
rapidity even under the most unfavourable conditions of wind 

and weather. 

The point of vital importance in the fastening is the douph 
hitch (D) over the central link. This double knot has sufficient 
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‘ clasping ’ power, when once pulled quite ti^hf^ to keep the fly 
in its proper horizontal position* If, however, only a single 
hitch knot were used, its clasping or holding tendency would 
be inadequate, and the knot would most likely slip round the 
loop or eye, letting the fly hang or stand out at all sorts of 
angles with the central link. This will often happen when the 
gut is quite dry even with the double knot, but when once the 
knot has been well wetted and pulled down by the finger-nails 
close and tight against the hook-eve, I have never once found 
it slip or change its position. The needle-eyes must, however, 
be properly drilled, like those of needles, dose to the end of 
the hook-shank, I can quite imagine that if the eves were 

■H 

badly drilled, or drilled too far away from the end this result 
would not be attained. The success of these and all other 
forms of metal-eyed or looped hooks depends, in fact, very 
much upon extreme care and nicety in the manufacture. 

It may be supposed that the experiments requisite to 
establish the foregoing facts, remodellings of defective hooks, 
&:c., were no small taxes upon time and patience. At last, 
however, all seemed to be satisfactorily accomplished. And, 
having received from the makers the first consignment of my 
needle-eyed hooks neatly labelled and docketed for ready 
reference, I fancied my troubles were over, and that I had 
at length arrived at approximate perfection, in the one item, 
at least, ot metal-ev ed trout-hooks, Alas ! for the v'anitv of 
human hopes, or I should, perhaps, say inventor’s anticipa¬ 
tions : I lound that, as regards the four smallest sizes, 000, 00, 
o, and I, I had only substituted one ‘ knotting-on ’ difficulty 
for another; the eyes ot these sizes were so minute tliat even 
the finest gut could not be persuaded, without much difficulty 
(and often not at all), to pass through them. There was 
nothing for it but to make the eyes of these small sizes in the 
form of horizontal loops, so that thev might still be threaded 
on to the gut ‘ needle-wise,’ and if not quite so small and neat 
as the veritable needle-eyes, they would be yet quite small 
enough for practical efficiency, and would equally overcome 
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the difficulty of the ‘ in-and-out’ knot fastening. This, it must 
be admitted, they did very' effectually, and I could attach the 
casting-line to my horizontal loops, even the tiniest sizes, with¬ 
out the smallest difficulty or delay. But somehow my satisfac¬ 
tion at this result was incomplete ; I could not help feeling that 
a Jenny Spinner tied on a ooo hook had a disproportionately 
long head. But, then, was not this only the neck after all? 
And was there ever a fly M'ithout a neck ? Anatomically, if 
not entomologically, the proposition was undeniable j and yet, 
somehow, I could not regard my long-headed diptera with an 

eye of entire afiection. . . . 

At this juncture I huppened. to stroll into ^Ir. s shop, 

when his representative called my attention to some very 
delicate and artistic rubber-bodied flies of his dressing, tied on 
Jvlr. Hall s turned-up eyed-hooks. I agreed with him cordially 
as to their manifold attractiveness, yet felt that veracity com¬ 
pelled me to add, ‘ But the difficulty in knotting on the gut to 
those turned-up eyes, by the river bank, will, I fear, prevent 

their ever coming into really’ general use.’ 

‘ Well, sir,’ he replied, ‘ I am not so sure of that I can 
show you a way’ of knotting on the gut that can be done in half 
a minute, and just as well at the waterside as on this counter. 

I confess I took no pains to conceal my incredulity. He 
soon convinced me, however, that he was right; the knot 
when attached to a fine turned ey'e, set at the correct angle, as 
in my patterns of trout hooks, is simply perfect. His method 
also of facilitating the tying of it was very effective ; he contrived, 
by an ingenious though simple expedient, to get the feathers of 
the fly out of the way of the gut whilst the knot was being made, 
thus obviating one of the principal difficulties that present them- 
sglyes_or rather presented themselves at that time—in attach¬ 
ing- the casting-line to flies with metal loops. This he effected 
by a sort of shield or ‘ protector ’ made of an oval-shaped piece 
of thin white leather, or common note-paper, in which, doubled 
back, the fly was held; and having a small hole in the centre. 
Throu2h this hole, before being attached to the gut, the hook- 
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eye was pushed some little way—sufficient to press back the 
feathers and leave the eye unencumbered* 

The mode of attachment of the gut by the jam knot when 
using a ‘protector ^ was as follows :— 

The casting-line being well moistened, and the fly held in the 
left-hand 'with the loop turned upiuards^ push about tiuo inches of 
the gut end upwards through the hook-eye; pass it round under 
the hook-shank, and slip the point ii 7 iderneaih the central gut link 
between the loop and the head of the fly* Then draw the central 
link tight, and cut off the superfluous gut end to within a full ^ of 
an inch of the knot or a little more, according to the size of the fly. 
Now pull the leather protector completely over the hook and body 
of the fly backward, and so ofif. A paper protector can be removed 
by simply tearing it across. 

As a matter of fact I found that this ‘ jam knot/ as I 
have christened it from the form of its construction, could, 
after a little practice, be readily tied without the use of any 
protector, by merely holding the feathers back, with the hook, 
between the thumb and first finger of the left hand. 

All necessity however for either ‘practice’ or ‘protector’ 
in tying the knot has become a thing of the past, thanks to the 
admirable invention of Mr. Alex. D. Campbell, who has dis¬ 
covered an entirely new, and, so to speak, ‘automatic,’ mode 
of effecting it, which is so perfectly simple and easy of manipu¬ 
lation as at once to put all other methods ‘out of court.’ The 
modus operandi will be best explained by a reference to the 
illustrative diagrams, fig. 20, showing (i) the fly (enlarged) in 
the position for tying the knot, which is seen half finished ; 

j 

(2) the bare hook (also enlargejl) showing the jam knot finished, 
all but the cutting oflf of the superfluous gut end ; and (3) the 
fly, (natural size), with the knot completed. 

The following is the verbal formulary :— 

First. Take the fly by the head in the position shown, with the 
eye turned upwards (i); pass 2 or 5 inches of the end of the gut 
casting-line, B, (previously well moistened) through the eve, hm-anh 
the poi7it of the hook, and then, letting go the fly altogether, double 
back the gut and make a single slip knot, c, round the centre link, D. 
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Secondly. Drav.* the slip knot tight enough only to admit of its 
just passing freely over the hook-eye (A, fig. i), and run it down to, 
a?iLi OT':y\ the said eye,—when, on gradually tightening (pulling) 
the central link, the ‘ jam knot ' is automatically formed. 



FIG. 20. 


TAM KNOT* ATTACHMENT FOR EYED TROUT-HOOKS- 


Part 2 of the process is best accomplished by the finger and 
thumb of the right hand manipulating the slip knot whilst the central 
link is pulled gently by the three remaining fingers and the palm. 

W hen the attachment is completed and the superfluous gut cut 
ofif to within J inch, or a little more, according to the size of the 
ny, fineness of the gut, &c., it will be tound a \ ery good plan to 
‘nip'the end down with the thumb-nail, i?i tht di}-LCtio 7 i oj the 
hook-bc?id-^\vas further securing the ‘jam/ This operation may 
just as well be repeated whenever the flies are examined, which 
thev should be from time to time in order to see that the gut 
is not frayed anywhere, and that the attachment is secure. 

Nothing can, I think, well be simpler or more eflectiye 
than the aboye fastenina,‘ which is also, ot course, smaller 
than the * in-and-out * method, inasmuch as there is no knot 


^ A welPknov.n and successful fly-fisher writes to me : — 

‘The “jam knot" is tiie simplest and probably the strongest fastening for 
Spoilt and gravling flies c^'cr in'-cnied. ; \\hilsi a.t the same time o%\ing to thc 
h.O'-k-eve having Cinb" to be large encugli to pass the gut once through it it is 

also ih.e smallest and the neatest. . . . 

' J"he c fJtthiiztii- U of youI'n/'tied-Hved hco^s~i.Oiih the ffoiui h.Tiotp7 0- 

niciy perfect attacn7?i 


in nifSyH 




// , .* n/i ( I Ily sol i es t e £rcu t Ryed-Hook 
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of any kind outside the metal loop. I can readily tie il coju- 
plete in twefiiy seconds. In order, however, to make the fasten¬ 
ing to the best advantage, it is necessary that the loop, or eve, 
should be set at the correct slope or ‘ [)itch,’ whi( h fur the 
hooks now under consideration and the Jam Knot auac li- 
ment—is exactly half a right angle, and also that the loop 
should spring sharp from a perfectly straight shank without any 
preliminary bending or inclination. 

The loop itself should also be as small as {possible, both fur 
the sake of neatness, and to bring the gut in a true line with 
the hook shank. A large or a thick loop does not seetn to 
hold equally well, or to float equally straight, and for this 
reason I have had the loops of all the larger sizes of turn-down 
eyed hooks—both patterns—made of iapey'cd steel. These 
loops are enabled to be thus made exceedinelv’ minute, wliirli 
is of the greatest importance in every way, because in tlie 
‘jam knot’the gut has only to pass once through the loop 
instead of twice, and therefore the loop eye can be, and should 
be, made correspondingly more minute. In all sizes fur trout 
flies it ought to be just large enough to admit of a medium-sized 
strand of undrawn trout gut, or a good i)iece of horseliair, such 
as is used for roach fishing, being passed readily through it. 

In experimenting with different svstems of bends and c\‘es 
and loops, I have been led to notice that in the case of all 
small trout hooks with eyes turned up there is, after the fly has 
been soaked some little while, a slight—very slight—deviation 
in the set of the fly from the true horizontal, and this whatever 
be the nature of the attachment employed. The final pressure 
of the metal loop on the gut, or gut knot, being always down¬ 
wards, a certain bias is imparted to the fly in the same direc¬ 
tion, greater or less according as the angle of the metal eve is 
correctly or incorrectly achieved. The result of this bias is 
tliat the fly has of necessity a slight tendency to hang head 
down. This is one trifling ‘blemish,’ if I may call it so, 
which I rather think no care or nicety of adjustment in the 
matter of the angle of the turn-up eye can ever entirely 
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ov’crcornc. Another bloniish—in this ca.se not cjuiie so trifling 

_is that the eye, being above the level ol the hook shank, the 

gut, especially if very fine ‘ drawn gut/ does not forin a line 
absolutely true with the centre of the fly, but slightly atove it ; 
an im|>erfection which, as far as it goes, would have a tendency 
to impair the penetrating and holding power of the hook, and 
to make the stroke less certain. I his principle is, as before 
observ'ed, so well understood and established in the case of 
salmon flies, that the dresser, if he knows his business, in¬ 
variably laps the gut or loop on the under side of the hook 
shank, with the intent to increase its killing capabilities. Why 
should not the same principle be pressed into the sen'ice of 
the fly fisher in the case of metal-looped hooks, for trout as 

well as for salmon flies ? 



t 

FIG. 21. —FLV TIED O-N TL'RNED-DOWX EYED HOOK, 

‘JAM KNOT' ATTACHME.ST. 

Acting upon this idea, I have tried some experiments with 
the view of seeing how the theory would work in practice, with, 
I must say, the result of satisfying me that hooks with eyes 
turned down would be in all respects an improvement on the 
tumed-up eyes. I find that with turned-down eyes, or more 
accurately loops, firstly, the fly floats perfectly horizontallj, 
even with the finest gut, and after long immersion; and, 
secondly, that the ‘ lay ’ of the gut is shifted from the line 
of the upper to that of the under side of the hook shank, thus 
securing the same advantage that has been described in the 
case of salmon flies. I find also that with the pattern of hooks 
I have elaborated, and the loop turned doren at something ertr 
Haifa right angle, both the appearance and set of the fly are 
excellent (vide cut), and no amount of soaking or ‘ whipping 
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makes any difference in its perfect ‘ horizontalit}-.’ In fact, the 
last contact or pressure of the metal loop against the gut being 
in an upward direction, it gives the gut precisely the support 
requisite at this point ; it counteracts, that is, the natural 
tendency of a comparatively hea\7 hook suspended by soft wet 
gut to hang, however slightly, head dmvn. 

The only objection I can imagine being raised against the 
turned-down eye is that it diminishes, as it were, the ‘ gape ’ or 
width of the bend for hooking purposes. This argument is, 
however, at once negatived by a very simple consideration— 
viz. the position of the legs {hackles) of the fly. These ‘ protect,’ 
so to speak, the hook eye, and head of the fly—whether tied 
on looped hooks or eyed hooks, or the ordinary plain hook— 
from any probable contact with the actual lips of the rising 
trout, so that the turn-up or turn-down of the loop cannot 
affect the actual hooking result in any way ; and this theory I 
find to be most fully borne out in practice. 

The method of attaching the gut to a turned-?// eye is 
identical with that described (fig. 20), the position of the fly 
being reversed—held, that is, with the point side of the hook- 
bend down instead of up, whilst tying the knot. 
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FIG. 22*—*PENKELL SNECK ’ PATTERNS OF TROCT HOOKS* 


The patterns of the hooks referred to in the preceding 
observations, both with loops turned up and loops turned 
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down, are shown in the diagram—though I shou.d repeat that 
engravings never really do justice to hooks, or convey more 
than a general idea of their characteristics. 

The above patterns are also made ‘plain ’—i.e. \\ithout an\ 
loops or eyes—last cut, for tying on gut in the ordinary 
The bend was designed with primary reference to arti* 
ficial flies, having a slight extra length of shank as compared to 
the size of the hook bend-a great improvement in the appear¬ 
ance and in the proportion between the flies and the hooks. 
They make a very attractive and dashing-looking fly ; and if 
the principles of hook-making, already touched upon, are borne 
in mind, it will be readily understood that their killing qualities 
are equal to their artistic appearance. The point side of these 
hooks is of course straight—that is, there is no turning out. 
or twisting of any kind about them—all such twisted hooks 
being a direct violation of the plain rules of mechanics, and 
losing in real penetrating pov.-er what they gain (if gam it be ?) 

in scratching and pricking. 

I really fail to see what objection the most fastidious can 
raise to flies dressed on these hocks and fastened in this 
manner, whilst the advantages in many most important pai- 

ticulars are selt-evident. 

The result of knotting on the gut is, as is well known, to 
strengthen it at the point where it is most liable to fray and 
become weakened. It is also the point at which the parting 
arises at the flicking off of the fly, an occurrence unluckil) 
too frequent. With the gut knotted on to the hook—whether 
the eye be turned or needle shaped—the result is the same : 
namely, that this point becomes the strongest instead of the 
weakest on the line, and that the flicking off of the fly is a 
matter of comparatively rare occurrence. Another great ad¬ 
vantage is the sa\ ing of time in changing flies (by avoiding the 
soakinff of the cut in the mouth beforehand, &c. &c.), and— 
more important^than all-the avoidance of the unsightly strand 
of cut. possibly of different colour or different thickness to the 
rest of the casting line, at the very point where absolute uni- 
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formity and extreme perfection, both in taper and tint, are 
most desirable. 

The following independent testimony lately published bv a 
well-known sportsman and first-rate fly fisher, writing under the 
signature of ‘Blue Upright,’ m ore than boars out, in ever)' 
particular, my high estimate of the advantages of the turned- 
down eyed trout hook, in favour of \Yhich — as niv own 

‘bantling’ — I might perhaps be suppo.scd to be unduly 
biassed : 


‘ Mr. Pennell's Uirned-do'iun eyed trout hooks. 

‘Having followed with great attention and interest the recent 
articles in your columns on the subject of the Turned down Eye.s 
fer Trout Hooks, 1 had some flies dressed on Air. PennelTs pattern, 
sires oo, o, i, and as I hav'e been using them for the last \\'cek, 
alternately with the ordinar}'flies lapped on to gut, so as to contrast 
them fairly, perhaps some of your readers may like to know the 

result of this practical trial, after reading a good deal which has 
been merely theorising. 

I may sa), then, at once, that the result of the week s fislung, 

during which my worst day was four brace and ni)^ best nine brace! 

is, on every point, favourable to the flies tied on turned-doii n eyed 
hooks. ^ 

‘ I may summarise these points as follows : 

‘ I. The flies never “ flick” off. 

‘ 2. They can be changed—attached and detached—in less than 
half the time. 

3. They are stronger ; because whenever the gut gets at all 
frayed at the head it can be at once shifted (re-knotted on}, w hereas 
with flies lapped on to gut the weakening at the head commences verv 

* * l. ’ and any change involves 

sacrificing the fly; consequently the fly is, in many cases, used 

long after it has become weak. But beyond this there is I think 

an actual extra strength imparted by the form of knotting to the 

eyed hooks-Mr. Pennell’s “jam knot ’-as compared with the 

Quinary lapping. This is conclusively shown bv the fact that 

whenever owing to the flies getting fast in bushes, &c., a deliberate 

Dreak has become necessary, the fracture has never once 

occunred at the actual point of junction-or, in other words, at the 

knot; nor have I met with an instance of the knot slippin 


rr 

o* 
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i ^ The cvGcl hooks appC3.r to me to hook more fish in propor¬ 
tion to rises, and to lose fewer fish after being; hooked. This, how- 
e\*er, ma'\' be owing to the special bend of the hooks themseKes 
rather than to the turned-down eye. But it w ould seem that the 
position of the gut on a plane rather below the level ot the hook 

shank ought to increase its penetration* 

^ This is, how ever, bordering on the region of theory i into w ic i 

1 do not wish to enter. 

^ Blue Upright. 


' May 30* 13S5.' 
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I'l-N N m -l.l M lUs !<■ K ’ rrND TROl'T HOOK 


In atUlilion to tlie ' snee k bend ’ trout-books already 
dc'Oribcd at ]'aL.'c -o* tbc si/ls ot wluoh do not run abo%e 
No-:. 6 or 7. 1 have designed another i)attern called the 

' 1 *L’nn cl b 1 .uvici’H k bcn*I b^>tb ' j'lain and with turned- 
.!<.v,n lacs— suited to l.ikc-trout and white-trout flies, as 
Well as to t'ne smallest midues and i«) the largest salnion flies. 
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These, as also the other patterns of my bends here described, 
both for salmon and trout flies, are manufactured by jSlc<srs, 
Harrison & Bartleet, of Redditch, near Birmingham, under 
my instructions, and can be obtained also of Mr. Farlow, 
191 Strand, London. 

Amongst minor improvements in hook-making may he 
mentioned Mn Court's ‘enamelled rust-proof hooks,’ which 
ought to prove a useful invention to the fly fisher. Hooks of 
all sizes have also lately been made of bronze colour—an inter¬ 
mediate stain between the japanned and the bright steel; and 
I must say I think a very excellent medium. This is the 
colour of Mr, Hall’s turned-up eyed hooks, and I have adopted 
it also—produced (N.B.) by fire, not by any sort of lacquer—for 
my patterns, both of trout and salmon hooks. I cannot see why 
it should not be used for all hooks without exception, I^Ir. 
Court, of Redditch, is also, I believe, the inventor of hooks of 
various colours—red, green, blue, and yellow enamel [also rust 
proof] intended to match the flies. This is, indeed, ‘to snatcli 
a grace beyond the reach of art,’ and as some of my readers 
may like to try these coloured hooks, it should be mentioned 
that they are manufactured by jNIessrs. Allcock &: Co. of 
Redditch, Gilt hooks have, of course, long been known, and 
are credited with being an improvement for some particular 
classes of bait fisliing, though I am not aware that I have ever 
known them used for dressing the artificial fly. 

Is ext to the hook comes the Casting Line, involving matters 
connected ^Mth the selection, knotting, twisting, stainin!^, tvc. 
of gut ; but I may perhaps first say a few words as to the 
manner of making gut, which I am enabled to do—though the 
facts are, I believe, somewhat in the nature of trade secrets— 
by the courtesy of ISIessrs. M. Carswell &: Co. of Glasraw 
and Alurchia, Spain the only manufacturers, as distinguished 
from importers of gut, in Great Britain. 

It is supposed by many that ‘silkworm gut ’ is made out of 
the gut of the silkworm. This is, however, a mistake, though 
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a ven- natural one. The substance out of which the gut is 
formed is quite separate and distinct from any of the organs of 
digestion, and consists of two thin capsules, or lobes, of a liquid 
substance, about one inch long by a thirty-second of an inch 
in diameter each, and lying longitudinally m the silkwoims 
body. The liquid substance contained in these capsules is, in 
fact, the silk before it has been spun by the silkworm. This 
‘silk substance ’ is taken from the worm at the period iihen it 
is preparing to begin spinning, which, as is well known, it does 
by coiling the silk round and round itself in what is known as 
a ‘ cocoon,’ or a sort of hollow sarcophagus, in which it passes 
the chrvsalis stage of its existence. Certain marks, known to 
silkworm cultivators, appear on the caterpillar when it is ready 
to be<^in spinning, so that such worms are readily distinguished 
from “he rest. The selected worms are then thrown into tubs 
of vinegar and water, and left there for some hours—by this 
process both killing the caterpillars and congealing or partially 
solidifying the ‘ silk liquid.’ The next process is to extract the 
lobes of silk from the worm by ‘ breaking it up,’ as it is termed, 
and this having been efl'ected the lobes are one by one caug t 
li-htly by the ends and pulled out as far as they will go. The 
third process is to throw the lobes thus extended the gut, in 
fact—into heaps, where they are left to dry. When dried there 
is a yellow skin or fleshy substance over each strand, and t is 
is cleaned or ‘dissolved off’ with some sort of alkali. I he 
strands are now picked out according to their thickness an 
tied up into bundles of hundreds, and afterwards ol thousands, 
when they are ready for the market. This is the whole pro¬ 
cess of cut manufacture, if it can be so called, ihe tuo little 
curls frequently noticed on a strand of gut come of their own 
accord, making their appearance naturally at the moment the 
strain is taken off after the stretching. Gut, it will thus be 

seen, is solidified silk. 

The cleaning or ‘ dissolving off’ of the outer yellow skin of 
.u above described, is effected apinircntly by the use of some 
<nrt uf alkali, which has a whitening or bleaching result that, 
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according to Mr. R. B. iMarstonj makes the gut semi-opaque. 
He observes : 


Unstained gut is a most conspicuous object in the water, as its 
glossy surface reflects light so freel3^ If we could get unblcacr.ed 
gut—i.e, perfectly transparent—it would, perhaps, still be liable to 
this defect to some extent ; but ordinary unstained bleached gut 
is semi-opaque, as may be easily proved by placing it o\ er Idack 
writing on white paper, :Mr. S, Allcock informed me some lime 
ago that there was no difficulty in getting gut like glass, but that 
the dealers would not buy it unless it was bleached—a process 
which impairs its strength —and he sent me some strands from 


which the thin yellow skin had merely been pealed off, instead of 
being removed by chemicals. This gut was as transparent as the 
purest glass. I should like to ask him if he cannot put some of 
this really transparent unbleached gut on the market, and also 

uhat pie\ents inui ?gut being manufactured as fine as dravrii 

_ 


gut 


But to return to my text—the selection of gut for fishing 
purpose: 

The best gut is the longest and roundest, and the most 
transparent; an observation which applies equally to salmon 
and trout gut natural and drawn. For practical jDurposes 
these desiderata must be considered in conjunction with, if not, 
indeed, made subordinate to, the question ot the fineness or 
strength of the gut in proportion to the fishing for which it is 
to be used. To get salmon gut which fulfils all the conditions 
pointed out is becoming yearly a matter of greater diiriculty 
and, I might almost say, of favour. A perfect hank of salmon 
gut can only be obtained, as a rule, by picking the strands out 
of a number of other hanks which, of course, makes these con¬ 
siderably less valuable. Sixpence a strand—I have known a 
shilling a strand paid-for picked salmon gut is not at all an 
unusual or, indeed, unreasonable price, having regard to the 
difficulty of obtaining gut of really superior quality, and the all- 
unport.ant part it plays in a sport which, if not quite so expen¬ 
sive as deer stalking or grouse driving, is certainlv becoming 
rapidly a luxui^’ that only rich men can hope to enjoy. As 

D 2 
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tlie rent of a '.I’nion river, to say nothing of innclontal CT|>cnsc«, 
,nay prol.al.lv l.e rc lcc.nf.l at le>s tl.an tluoe f.guro, it 

reallv tbe'suuiulot eroiv .nvv to hcanidec no exi^n^e < on- 
nei tcd vNith the tackle, rod, .'ec., upon ^vl,ich the sport obtained 
for all this outlay depends. Moreover, as regards gut I f.ehcve 
that the he^t, and, consc juendy, the ino^t exiiensive, is, in the 
long run, actually the most economical if proper care be takrn 
of il A thoroughly well-made c.mting line of carefully i>icked 
salmon gut will outlast three or four made ot interior strands, 
and during all its ‘ lifclltne ’ will be a source ot satislaciion. 
'I'he breaking dead weight str.ain of a strand of the stoutest 
salmon gut, round, smooth, and perfect in every respect, ought 
not to be less than from somewhere between fifteen and 

eighteen jKiunds. , „ , 

^^■hy, in the case of salmon gut, as in that of all other ernn* 

moditics, the demand does not j.roduce the supply, it is diffi¬ 
cult to see. Caterpillars ought to be easily cultivated one 
would say. Think of the number of strands w-hich might be 
produced by the inhabitants of a single mulberry tree ! 

Millions of spinning worms 
That in their green shops weave the smooth-haired silk. 

I cannot but believe also, that by the application to gut¬ 
making of the same energy and intelligence which is being 

applied all over the world to other manufactures, a much 

longer and generally more perfect ‘ staple ’ might be produced 

From a quarter to a half of the actual gut of the silkworm 

appears to be lost by the present process, as will be seen on 
e.\amining the waste ends of a hank of any sort of gut that has 

not been picked and ‘ lengthed.’ 

For gut of extraordinary quality and strength, as much as 

from 5/. to 7/. per hundred strands—wholesale price is now 
stated to be frequently paid in Marseilles—-this gut being, it 
ainaears, principally exported to Constantinople. Some 
p.les of the 1SS4 crop, tested by my friend Mr. R. B. ^Iarston, 
broke at a dead strain of seventeen pounds. A writer unda 
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the signature of ‘ Creel,’ mentions that some thirty years aeo 
there could be found in the market a superior class of salmon 
gut now said to be unprocurable owing to the total extinction 
of the silkworm that produced it. ‘ Since this time/ he says, 
‘we have more than once been informed that a new breed ol 
silkworm has been raised and encouraged in the South ot 

w 

France, introduced from Japan, possessing all the features 
of the former fine and strong gut which from its absence has 
caused the lament of many a veteran salmon fisher.^ 

In the selection of gut, aim first, as Chitty says, in his 
‘Fly Fishers Text-book/ ‘at that which is perfectly round/ to 
which end the best assistance the eve can receive is from tlie 
thumb and forefinger, between which the cut should be rolled 
quickly ; if it is not round but flat, the defect by this process 
will be at once discovered. Next to roundness, colourlessness 
and transparency are the two points of most importance ; and 
last—though as some fishermen will perhaps suggest, not least 
—comes the question of length. On this point, I will not 
hazard a scale of measurement, lest I should bring about my 
ears a swarm of infuriated vendors of ttut, which, were it mine. 
I should unhesitatingly commit to the flames, or to the keeping 
of the first small boy I found stickleback fishine:. I may. how- 
ever, quote the standard laid down by Chitt}', above named, 
without getting myself into hot-water ; 

In length the part [of salmon gut] for use should run from 
sixteen to eighteen inches at least. The thicker trout gut should 
be of the diameter of ordinary sewing silk, whilst the thinner sort 
may be almost the ver>' finest you can procure, provided it be 
‘round and sound,’and keeping in view all other requisites for 
strength. Ten to sixteen inches is the usual length of each strand. 
Salmon gut may be in substance as thick as you can rind it, and 
you will possess a treasure if, in one hank, many lengths are as 
thick as a middling-sized pin or stout knitting needle. 

He adds : 

£ach piece or length should be also to the teeth hard, like wire, 
colourless, and transparent as glass, which testiries strength, free 
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from unravelled fibres, that are attended with an inclination to 
split or peel ] knotted I'oughness, which shows almost actual 
rottenness ; the spaces between the knots, when pulled lengthways 
betw'een the fingers, being soft and weak ; or dashing lights, when 
seen in a slanting direction, indicating flatness, and consequent 
sveakness. It should possess stifthess, too, in bending, and with 
this should be combined elasticity, so that after being doubled 
upon itself (in the shape of a loop, for instance), if it assumes 
anything like an angularity it will not do, for it surely possesbes 
unequal degrees of strength, even if it be not abbolutely rotten. 


^ Drawn gut/ as it is called, is simply gut that has been 
artificially scraped or fined down by being ‘ drawn ^ through a 
hole of a certain gauge or measure. For this puqDOse a steel 
plate is used having several holes or gauges diminishing gra¬ 
dually in size, and the ‘ face edges ’ of vhich are quite sharp. 
The !iut is put through the holes in succession, beginning at 
the largest, and ending with the smallest, when it has of course 
becom.e of the desired fineness. Messrs. Carswell inform me 
that of late years they have introduced many great improve¬ 
ments into the manufacture of drawn gut by w^hich almost all 
the transparent and durable qualities of the natural gut are 
preserved or reproduced. The appearance of the gut after 
undergoing this process is not, how'ever, in my experience, so 
clean and transparent as the undoctored material, and though 
it looks beautifully fine—and, indeed, is so—it commonlv fiavs 
and wears out verv rapidly when exposed to moisture or fric¬ 
tion of any sort. Drawn gut is, how*ever, extensively used for 
many of the finer sorts of fishing, both with fly and bait. For 
mv ow’H part I prefer to pay almost p?icty so to speak, for 
the natural gut w'henever it can be obtained of the requisite 

fineness. This, however, is not always. 

Knoiiing. —]\Iany sorts of knots hav’e been recommended at 

difierent times and are used by different fishermen and tackle- 
makers for knotting gut into casting lines. Decidedly the best, 
liowever, in my judgment, as well as the simplest, and one 
wliich is equally applicable to the finest and the strongest gut, 
is what is known as the single fisherman^s knot (sometimes 
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called ‘ water knot ’), varied in the case of salmon gut in the 
way that I will describe. 

I think the method of tying this knot in the case of trout 
gut is so thoroughly well known as hardly to require an expla¬ 
nation ; still in view of these pages falling into the hands of 
an entire novice in angling matters, a diagram of the process is 
appended. 



FfG. I.—SINGLE fisherman’s KNOT. 


The two ends of gut, a, a, are laid parallel to each other 
being held in that position between the first finger and thumb 
of the left hand at the point and in the position in which they 
are to be joined. A half-hitch knot, b, e, is then made by the 
right hand with the end of each strand alternately round the 
strand of the other, and each separately drawn tight. In the 
case of trout lines and other casting lines for light fishing the 
two half-hitch knots are then drawn closely together and the 
ends cut off. If a drop-fly is used for trout or grayling fishing 
it is a ver)' good plan to pass the end of the gut link of the fly 
between the two strands of the joining gut before drawing the 
knot close. This will make the drop-fly stand out at right 
angles to the main casting line, a result which it is very desir¬ 
able to obtain. A single knot tied at the required distance in 
the link of the fly, and the gut nipped off close, will make it 
impossible for the fly to slip out of its place. This, as I say, 
makes a very neat knot for drop-flies—on the whole, perhaps, 
the neatest. 

Another simple way, and one that will be found to answer 
every purpose when flies are being changed at the river-side, is 
simply to lay the drop-fly along the casting line, fly upu>ards-> 
and make a double half-hitch knot with the end of the fly link 
round the central casting line. On this knot being pulled tight 
and slipped down as far as the next knot of the casting line, it 
will be found to answer exceedingly well in practice, although 
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ihe point of junction is one which will hu\e to be care¬ 

fully looked at from time to time, as the friction of the drop-fly 
knot is apt to fray away the link to which it is attached. For 
salmon fishing I never myself use a second fly, unless by any 
chance the river or lake I am fishing be also tenanted b\ ■white 
trout, and then, of course, the fly is a comparatively small one. 

'S'othing can tvell be more clumsy than the knots usually 
employed by the tackle-makers in joining the strands of a 
salmon casting line, and their inefficiency in the matter of 
strencth is on a par with their unsightliness. One could hardly 
have "a better illustration of the extreme slowness of tackle- 
makers to acquire any knowledge, even when it is thrust under 
their noses, as it were, than the fact that a knot immeasurably 
better on the score of strength, far neater in the matter of 
sightliness, tied with less trouble, and free from any concei\able 
drawback, should have been published nearly twenty years ago, 
and that the old-fashioned, comparatively worthless, knot, 
should still be that which they almost universally adopt ! In 
the ‘ Book of the Pike,’ 1865 ,1 gave diagrams and explanations 
of the knot referred to, which, though my own invention, I 
have ventured to characterise in the above eulogistic terms, for 
the reason that their accuracy or otherwise is capable of being 
put to a simple and conclusive proof. This knot has been 
since published in the ‘ Modern Practical Angler,’ which has 
gone through four or five editions at least, and must, therefore, 
have passed under the eyes of the tackle-makers, a part of 
whose business it is to sell fishing books ; and yet, as I say, I 


cannot point to a single tackle-maker who has had the common 


sense to adopt my system of knot. 

The principle of the knot is as follows : The gut having 

been thoroughly soaked beforehand in tepid water— which is, 

of course, a sine qua non in all gut knottings—lay the two strand- 

side by side and proceed exactly in the same manner as that 

above described for tying the single fisherman’s knot, with the 


exception of the final drawing 
half-hitches. Instead of drawln 


together of the two separate 
these two knots together and 
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j^^pping down the ends on the outside^ as is the manner ot the 
tackle-makers, draw the knots, a ^7, only to within about three- 
sixteenths or one-eighth of an inch of each other (as shown in 
the engraving, fig, 2) and lap between them with light waxed 


B 



r/ ft 



FIG. 2,—THE ‘BUFFER KNOT' FOR SALMON GUT. 

silk, or, which is the plan I generally adopt myself, with very 
fine thoroughly soaked silkworm gut. This lapping relieves the 
knot itself of half its duty, and on any sudden jerk, such as 
striking, acts as a sort of ‘ buffer ’ to receive and ‘ distribute, 
as it were, the strain. Tied in the old-fashioned way I fine 
that on applying a ‘ steady strain/ a salmon gut casting lint 
breaks abnost invariably at the knot. Tied in the manner . 
suggest it will break at any other point in preference, no matte: 
how great the strain may be. 

^lajor John P, Traherne, whose almost unequalled experi 
ence as a salmon fisher entitles his opinion to the utmost weight 
has lately written as tbllows, on the subject of knots for salmoi 
casting lines, to the pages of a sporting journal : 

Not long ago I fondly imagined I had indented a plan fo 
uniting the links of a casting line without knots, and was on nr 
way to the ‘Fishing Gazette’ office to unfold my secret. M 
friend Mr, Choimondeley-Pennell happened to accompany me o 
a di fie rent business, and on my letting him know what mine wa 
turned round and said, ‘My dear fellow, I am ver>’ sorry for yot 
but I brought that out years ago in the “ Modern Practical Angler," 
and as we were passing Farlow’s shop at the time he took me i 
and soon convinced me that he was right, and that his principl 
and mine are the same, although difterently carried out. Therefore 
although I can lay no claim to be the in^'entor of the ‘ buffer knot 
I can honestly say that I had never seen or heard of it before. 
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It is intp.'ssirh' A’ inrrr.f a better viethed offjr-tertinz pA to^ethrr 
ihsn th.it Ti-hieh m ikes the f^istenin e the st>vi:e::est instead of the 
'i^’rMkcst p.irf of the castin-e: line, an.i if is surfrisiyi.^ to me that this 
ineliu d has net lecfi — [ The italics are mine.] 


Thoudi ‘ I sav it that should not sav it/ ^^a^or Traherne s 

O ’■f * 

fr.ink testimony in favour of tiie absolute superiority of tills 
knot over all others for cut salmon casting lines (or for put 
traces in spinning) does not go one whit beyond the tact ; and 
it salmon fishers, buying and reading this book, acquire nothing 
in return but the knowledge of this one apparently trifling 
piece of information, their time and money would have been 
richt well invested. 

C/ 

The difterence between niv knot and the variation of it 
described bv Major Traherne is verv trifling : such as it is, 
however, I am of opinion that as regards neatness and sim- 
pheitv of manipulation my original knot is distinctly prefer¬ 
able. and I have latelv had letters from Major Traherne savin 


rf 

O 


that he has come to the same conclusion. 

In the case of casting: lines for anv fish smaller than four 

*■ 

or five pounds weight no lapping of any sort is required in any 
part of the casting line. As lapping is ordinarily applied to 
such lines bv tackle-makers no additional strength whatsoever 
is imparted, whilst the effect is to make that which is already 
an eyesore, though luckily a transparent one, into a still greater 
disfigurement, and one which, being opaque and at regular 
intervals of a foot or so, presents a most alarming appearance 


to the fish. 

It has been pointed out that the single fisherman's knot— 
varied as I have described in the case of salmon lines—is all 
that is required for any description of gut knotting. I should, 
perhaps, however, make an exception to this statement in the 
case of drawn eut. and natural c:ut of unusual fineness. In 
these cases the extreme ‘ limpness ’ of the strands makes the 
single half-hitch ver\- liable to slip, or draw out, if the ends are 

rf ^ 

cut at all close, as thev should be on the score of neatness. 
It is, therefore, better in such cases to make the knot with two 
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double, instead of two single, half-hitches ; the end, that is, with 
which each half-knot is tied is passed twice instead of once 
round the central link and through the loop in the manner 
shown in the engraving. The increase in the size of the knot with 
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very fine gut is so small as not to be worth considering, whilst 
the increase of strength obtained is of decided importance. 

In quitting the subject of gut knotting I will strongly 
recommend all anglers, whether fly or float fishers, to positively 
refuse to be supplied by the tackle-makers with any casting 
lines or traces in which the knots are lapped, except—in the 
case of the salmon lines—in the manner above described. 

Tunsfhig .—For the lower parts of casting lines of all kinds 
single gut is the only material that I ever think cf employing, 

It 

and I find it amply strong enough, when obtained of the best 
quality, for every practical purpose. As regards the upper 
part of the casting line, however—say two or three feet—it 
will be found convenient, especially in the case of salmon lines, 
to interpose some thicker medium between the reel line and 
the single gut bottom, and, for this purpose, gut, twisted in the 
way I will describe, is in every respect the best. The ordinarv 
twisted gut, as sold in the tackle shops—that is, in lengths of 
about one foot each, and joined with a huge unsightly knot— 
were always such an eyesore to me that I was induced to take 
some little trouble in providing myself with a more workman¬ 
like substitute. 

My plan is as follows : 

I take two tapered casting lines of the thickness and length 
required and knot them together at the two thickest ends. I 
then bend the lines, a few inches away from this junction, over 
a hook fixed into the table, window sash, or what not, but so 
that when the two ends of the double cast thus formed are laid 
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parallel ^^•Uh each other_ ThistTo ^Slnt any 

"‘trSrX -tt'^ness of nvi«.ng a. any panico.ar 

point. Ihe t^^o line ^ described, 

being adjusted on *^ ,„„ether tn°.h the finger and thumb of 

the right hand-the eft be^^° and in 

holding and ^’Scuring J at the angle 

keeping dear separate halves of the Uuk, 

of something l^e 4 a ■ ;„^,i„„jo„ to make a ttvist on 

,-h.ch will eahtb, de moistened before 

their own account. 1 he line s described and 

being twisted, and if “"."".“tTny man who is 

With a certain amount^ ;ackle dressing ought to 

acv^ustome * ^ rp-nlt ^Yill be an evenly t^Yisted and 

'"“ThuTwidedtoTrerginterposedbe,^^^^^^ 

and the single gut bottom, matenally tncreases, as saj. 
facility for casting in the case o » ^ ,,oo 

Plaited -yf,i^„ regard to their 

fiom some of stron®' as a line 

r„.ao rvf twisted nut, but they are not so sirun-, aa 

“ ”°d in the way I have described, and, except when very 
thick indeed, are ..c -y recorded bv different 

tf . and adopted by different fishermen according to m- 
authors and ^^opte y ^ tonally to fancy what is 

known as the red water stam for r.vers wl«m the warn ^ _ 

darkish or porter-colonrc h" ^ r am by no means clear, 

waters a ^ ^ A Asher there is any sufficient 

however, that in the case oi ine i > ^ 

fror rbU nicety of refinement, it, inoeea, 
wanantry for this nicci) When we 

r nf nil in the proper sense ot the^vorQ. 
rcimcvncnt at an m i i . .ucm.fv are lookin'^ down 

see a porter-coloured water we forget that we ate look „ 
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from above, whilst the fish we wish to catch is, in all prr)ha- 
bility, looking up from below, and that our line being ‘ (lotant* 
is but a few inches below the surface of the water. The rcsvilt 
is that when he comes up to take the fly the stratum of water 
interposed between the gut and the sky is really, when viewed 
by the human eye at any rate, almost colourless. It is the 
depth of water which produces the depth of colour. 1 lie 
same thing again applies to the clear streams which after a 
flood become merely slightly thickened with mud and never 
take the red or bog-water stain under any circumstances. 

In order as far as might be to satisfy my own mind as 
to what practically was the best stain, I arranged an experiment in 
which the actual conditions of the floating line were as nearly 
as possible reproduced—substituting my own eye for that of 
the fish. I got a glass tank with a glass bottom, and I found 
that with about three inches of water in it the difference between 
water stained with tea or coflee to about the same extent as the 
red water of a riyer, or slightly clouded to represent the waters 
of a chalk stream, was, for practical purposes, ;// 7 , and I 
came to the conclusion, after trying various experiments on 
these lines, that the stain which was most like the colour of the 
sky was in every case the least visible ; also, that the very 
lightest stain was better than a dark one, and that in the case of 
perfectly sound clear gut no stain at all seemed p^ractically to be 
required, as the negative colour, or rather approximate colour¬ 
lessness, of the gut seemed to harmonise, on the whole, very 
well with most kinds of sky tint 

When, however, the gut is not entirely round and clear, or 
is at all ‘ stringy,^ it is verj^ apt to have a sort of gloss, or, when 
the sun is shining upon it, glittering effect in the water, which 
is highly undesirable. In such a case some neutral-tinted 
stain, which will have the effect of removing the gloss in 
question, would probably be very advantageous. I know no 
better stain for this purpose, or for a sort of greyish green that 
it produces, than the following, for which I was originally 
indebted to Mr. W, C. Stewart, the accomplished fisherman 
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and well-known author of a charming book on ‘Fly Fishing and 
Worm Fishing for Trout in the Clear Streams of Scotland. 

The first step in the process is to impart to the gut a lightish 
tint of the common ‘ red-water stain.’ For this purpose take a 
teacupful of black tea, and boil it with a quart of water for 
twentv minutes : afterwards strain it, and boil down the liquor 
till it comes to a pint : keeping the gut steeped in the mixture 
until it has acquired the necessary tint [Mr. Stewart says ‘ put 
^^gut in whilst and let it remain till cold’]. This 

process will sometimes take only half an hour or even less, and 
sometimes several hours, according to the strength and stain¬ 
ing power of the tea : when sufficiently stained, rinse the gut 
well in cold water. When dry, take a handful of logwood chips 
(obtainable at most druggists’), and boil them in a quart of water 
till the latter is reduced to about a pint. Then take it oft t e 
fire and put into it a small piece of copperas (sulphate of 
copper) about the size of a hazel nut, powdered, stir the mix- 
ture, and when the copperas is dissolved, which it will be in a 
few minutes, dip the gut into the mixture until it has got the 
dirty greyish-green tinge described. Very' often a few instants 
immersion will be sufficient, and in order to ascertain the exact 
amount of the stain, as well as to avoid overstaining, it is best 
always to keep a basin of water close at hand to rinse the gut 

in the moment it is taken out of the dy e. 

For the common ‘ red-water stain ’ tea leaves used as above 

described will answer every purpose ; or coffee that has been 
previously charred in a frying pan and ground, will answer 

instead of tea. _ 

To produce a slate stain mix boiling water and ink, and 

soak the gut in it—rinsing it thoroughly when it has attained 
<hc desired colour. This, indeed, is a precaution that should 
never be omitted in staining gut, which is otherwise apt to lose 
its transparency. When too dark a stain has been given it 
mav readily be reduced in intensity by soaking the gut m clean 
hoiliiv.:^ water. Another ink stain that sounds as if it oug t to 
be good, is given on the authority of Mr. R. B. Marston ; 
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Anglers should always, when going away fishing, provide them¬ 
selves with a small bottle of Stephens’ blue black ink. You can 
easily get any tint you like, from a pale blue to almost black, by 
soaking the gut in this ink for a few minutes, or for several, 
according to the depth of stain you want. Rinse the gut in clean 
water when you take it out of the ink, and then there is no fear 
that the strength of the gut will be afiected, as is most certainly the 
case with many of the dyes used. 

A gentleman I once met at Loch Leven told me that he 
had a friend, a first-rate fisherman, who never used to stain 
gut ; but effectually took off the glitter by simply drawing it 
once through a piece of fine emery paper. 

For dressing flies, where gut is used in the bodies, Judson’s 
aniline dyes, kept by most chemists, will produce any sort of 
stain required. The directions are given on the bottles, hut I 
recommend the use of only one-half the proportion of water. 
Some of the stains produced by the aniline dyes, however, 
destroy the texture of the gut. 

Hair, which I cannot recommend for any sort of fly fishing, 
and which when used should be taken from the tail of a stallion, 
is seldom stained, being generally preferred of the natural 
brownish tint. If, however, it is required to stain it for the 
purpose of fly tying or otherwise, the animal greasiness must 
be first removed by slightly boiling the hair in a ‘ mordant ’ 
obtained from an ounce of alum dissolved in a pint of water. 

This is also a good preparatory mordant for feathers before 
they are dyed. 


Passing from the gut to the reel, or running line, I find so 

wide a field open before me that I despair of being able to do 

justice to the numberless different descriptions of lines, dressed 

and undressed, silk, hemp, hair, and what not, which compete 
for the fly fisher’s favour. 

When I served my apprenticeship to the craft almost every¬ 
body used a line composed of a mixture of silk and hair, and 
this has still some votaries left, amongst whom, however, I am 
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decidedly not one. It had, in fact, only one good quality, 
lightness ; perhaps I should say half a good quality, because 
the lightness which is of advantage in the water is a great dis- 
advantage in casting against the wind. For the rest thts sjft- 
and-hair line possesses pretty nearly ever)- drawback that can 
well be combined. The moment it is not tightly stretc e , m 
other words, that it has a chance of kinking or crinkling up, it 
promptly does so ; the protuberant points of hair 
inclination, almost amounting sometimes to a posim - , 

to allow itself to pass through the rod rings, whilst, even under 
the most careful treatment, it gets rotten, or so much '^eakene 
as to be untrustworthy, after the shortest term of service. So 

much for ‘silk and ho-ir. Aq 

Hair by itself mav be dismissed in a ver>^ few words. _ As 

contrasted with the silk mixture, it possesses its ^ 

ercater and its faults in a minor degree. It is still more flota 
in the water, where also it is much less visible, and it ^e^er gets 
rotten. But as a set-off the difficulty of casting against the 
Id and the friction in the rod rings are, of course exaggerated 

onthe whole, although I have used reel -‘-'r 

brown horsehair for trout fishing m calm and Bright ts eath^ 

with considerable satisfaction, I decidedly prefer a 
i e waterproofed-hne, whether silk or hen.p, whtch ts suitable 
f„; wind, as well a, calm weather, and which with proper care 
will last quite long enough for all practical purpo.es 

For silmo., fishing, of course, lines made of ha.r, or of rfk 
and hair, would be put out of court on one ground alone, 

namely, a want of sufficient strength. 

With resard to the question of hemp or si v, ^ 

that when the ‘ Manchester Twine Cotton Spinning Company 

first started they sent me some I^belieTe' 

dressed which were exceedingly perfect, and which . 

after fourteen years’ occasional service, to be stil ^ 

with both hands a friend of mine failed to break it 1 . 

however, is what is termed ' cable-laid ’-twisted, that is, m 
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same manner as a ship’s cable—the principle of which is that 
whilst the cable itself is twisted from right to left, the separate 
ropes of which it is composed are twisted from left to right 
The result of this is that the two twists counteract each other 
in their mutual inclination to kink, and when wetted, the cable, 
instead of swelling, hardens and contracts- Of the plaited 
hemp lines issued by the same Company I have nothing good 
to sa)’, neither did any of the dressings of them that I have seen 
properly effect their object, and if they did so temporarily, my 
experience is that they would not stand. 

In the case of the particular line to which I refer, no 
semblance of dressing of any sort now remains, or did remain 
after the first few months, or, perhaps, weeks, of real ‘ service 
in the field,’ on any part of the line which had come into actual 
use. The strength, however, was and is, I think, bulk for 
bulk, unequalled by any lines that I have met with made of 
silk. The latter, however, possess tlie great advantage of taking 
the dressing, or waterproofing, perfectly, and admitting after¬ 
wards of a smoothness and polish which facilitate very greatly 
the running out and the reeling in of the line. 

These dressed silk lines also, if not absolutely so strong a's 
those made of hemp aforesaid (which I would not assert), can 
be made quite strong enough for all practical purposes, I say 
advisedly ‘can be made,’ because I have found the most unex¬ 
pected differences in the strength of different so-called dressed 
lines of the same thickness, and where thev have been said to 

* mr 

be of the same manufacture. The best rough and readv method 

of testing is to take a foot or two of the line between the hands 

and ascertain, by breaking or trying to break it, what is its 
actual strength. 

It appears, then, tliat on a computation of advantages and 
disadvantages our support should be given to dressed silk lines 
for fly fishing; and as these are made of every thickness, from 
that of an ordinary piece of stout sewing cotton almost to that 

of a bell rope, everyone can, without difiiculty, suit his par¬ 
ticular objects and tastes. 
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. cViill the dressed silk line be 

Then comes the question . Sh. nr'tanered’ 

. i> tv,nt k of eaual substance throughout— or tapeie , 

\ ’ j;„orv narlance, setting finer towards the end 

which means in or . attached ? Tire latter is some- 

at which the casting in s the line is tapered 

i.nf k nlled ‘ double tapered, that k, the line is 
times what is caheU ^ ^ of 

at both ends or^ it may , , ° a g between level 

course, the taper is made ^ it5 disadvantages, 

and tapered out of ten prefer, in 

but, on the whole, I 

a "\hracmal ersting is concerned, apart from ‘ fnte 
fidun./\hese details are 

in rough stormy the case is radically 

perhaps right in t re > ^ roperlv balanced and heavy 

altered, and the man who ^ 

enough to cut 

go on castin,, wi blown back in his face 

less perfectly equipped, will find his nies 

''■'l to had 'some lines manufactured with the design of 
and I think the : .^Lon fishers espe- 

cially, to give .t a t . ^ p„l„, jo „ear the end 

taper, ^ double taper s/,M vvidly l» 

that the whole of 

,/iaJe. This sort o . so that when one 

course, made at both ends^^^ 

end gets worn other lines, 

In practical ^„d salmon, and under dififerent 

with difieren ro appreciable drfference 

Circumstances, I found mat ^ 

a’ at^’r a'larp ’t'nd.' tSe'' dwelled' line went’ on, decidedl, 

s:raiuhter and more easily. 
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I do not know if I riiii entitled to consider myself ns tlie 
author of this invention. The idea sii^’gested itself to me when 
chatting on the subject of reel lines with an excellent juaf tiral 
salmon fisher, whom I once met in Scotland He made use 
of the word ‘swelled line,’ and I thought he meant such a line 
as that I have now been describing, but I rather think, from 
the remainder of our conversation, that it was the ordinary 
double-tapered line-a lung line, tiiat is, swelled in the middle 
—which he had in his mind, and described himself as using. 
At any rate I could not find that the London tackle-makers 


had ever heard of such a principle or had had any such line s 
in stock. Mr. Farlow, who made my lines, is, 1 believe, ijre- 
pared to execute orders for similar ones. 

The impoitance to the salmon fisher of a line which will 
cut its way through a fierce March squall has been so well recog¬ 
nised that in order to give greater ‘cutting’ power line-makers 
have even gone to the extent of manufacturing reel lines with 


wire centres. They do not answer well, however, in [iractire, 
and my friend Mr. Senior informed me that some he had tried 
‘went to pieces,’ almost immediately. 

The colour of the casting line is a matter rather of indivi¬ 
dual fancy than probably any great moment, the more so as the 
effects of different colours as presented to the eye of the fish 
between oneself and the sky is very imperfectly understood. 

I may perhaps here mention a little ‘dodge ’ which I have 

found convenient in winding a new reel line on to the reel_ 

winding it, I mean, off the hard, neat ‘coil’in which it is 
received from die manufacturer. After cutting the ‘ ligatures,’ 
I insert inside in the coil of line a stiff newspaper—rolled up— 
which being elastic stretches and keeps the coil proiierly ex¬ 
panded ; through the centre of the newspaper winder I pass 
a rod joint or smooth walking-stick. This, of course, allows 
the line and newspaper winder to revolve freely. I'he two 
ends of the stick being now held by someliody’s two hands 
the line will ‘reel off’ with complete ease and regularity—as 
well, m fact, as from the tackle-maker’s own winder. 
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This naturally applies to any kind of line, dressed or un- 

T* ^ 

The art of dressint^ ci line, whether for trolling or fl) fishing, 
i, in Useir a specialav. and one ,vhich few amateur, will pro- 
bably find it worth taking the trouble to practise for them¬ 
selves, but in case they should desire to become their own line 


braided silk linens dressed 


dressers, thev are advised to try the receipt given by Major 
Traherne, as the result of his experience on the best mode of 

dressing silk lines for fly fishing, in his article on fishing for 

^ 

salmon with the fly, 

^,.,./,-._The Fisheries Exhibition of 18S3 was prolific in new 
reels, many of which it must be confessed were not only highly 
inr^enious as inventions, but really excellent in their adaptation 

to different sorts of fishing. 

Of these new reels I propose briefly to describe the six 
principal, with their urer. Of the.se four have been patented, 
and I will give their inventors preference, merely observing 
that, with the exception of the reel exhibited by Messrs, ^Vatson, 
the whole of the reels referred to are applicable rather to salmon 
or trolling lines and other heavy fi-shing than to stn^U-handed 
iroKt rods. As Mr. Malloch has two patents I will begin with 

his - , 

Malloch's ‘Sun and Planet’reel—a powerful reel, ot tne 

ur.linary shape in regard to the make and external appearance ; 

the ri-ht-hand plate being of metal and the opposite side o 
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ebonite. The reel itself is very handsome and comparativuly 
light, leaving absolutely nothing to be desired in the way of 
finish. The point, however, in which the reel differs from all 
others (except Mr. Anderson’s reel) is that the revolving jjlatc 
and handle remain statio 7 iary when a fish is taking out line, 
and, consequently, the fisherman’s hand is never reciuircd to 
be removed from the handle, as is the case with other reels 
when playing a fish. Nor is the action of the reel liable to be 
stopped by the coming in contact of the handle with any part 
of the dress of the fisherman or other external obstruction. 
This would, no doubt, prove a great advantage in all lake 
trolling, and other fishing when the rod and reel are left resting 
on the bottom of the boat, as any hitch in the ‘paying out ’ of 
the line under these circumstances is apt to end disastrously. 
Amongst the other merits claimed for this reel by its inventor 
are the following : 

By a slight pressure of the finger and thumb on the handle 
while the line is being taken out, the run of the fish may be checked 
as much or as little as the angler desires. The reel cannot 
‘overrun^ When the line slackens it may be wound up in half 
the time required for the ordinary reel—a great advantage in 
trolling with long lines, or when the fish runs towards the angler. 

I do not see, however, how the line can be wound up ‘ in 
half the time,’ inasmuch as in my reel the ‘ multi[>iication ’ 
appears to be only an increase of one turn extra of the axle for 
every four of the handle. This is probably, however, quite as 
much as is desirable, having regard to the loss of power in¬ 
volved in multiplying reels when winding-in heavy fish. The 
weight of a reel, three inches and three-quarters in diameter, 
is one pound one ounce. 

Mr, Malloch’s second patent ‘casting reel’—of which a 
diagram (fig. i) is attached, in the two different positions in 
which the reel is used—is not intended to be applicable in any 
special way to fly fishing. It might, however, be used in some 
cases advantageously for worm fishing and prawn fishing for 
salmon, as well as any sort of trolling in which casting from 
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the hand [or, as it n-ould be m this 

ti'ied The principle is that when casting, t 
^ ■ bv the hand at right angles to the 
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FIG. I. 

m.^lloch s casting reel. 


rod, in the position' shown m the 
ritrht-hand figure, when, in conse¬ 
quence of the convex shape of the 
right-hand plate, the line runs off it 
without any revolution ol the reel, 
and with great freedom—with such 
freedom, in fact, that I believe the 
patentee won a prize at the last 
anslers’ tournament in London by 
making a cast with it of seventy 
odd yards. In order to do this, 
however, the line used must be 
of the finest possible description, 

.vhethes dressed or undressed ; rhe undressed pure silk No.- 
^’"°Whin ^t iT'imended to wind-in the line or fish, the reeljs 

,n::d^:i,b .be .i^h. ba„d race ■«;*:rrck r 

in the left-hana n^ , unwever. is to what is known as the 

Its particular appbcabi , . - detailed account 

No,.ingba,u s.yle of fish.ng^ ! V VolurTl The rveigh. of 
will be found under that in diameter—is 

this reel-one pound five ounces for n f ,, 

so considerable as to be to that exten e , p^jpciple of its 

-o.he. in.p~ i n .be 

action ; viz. that for eie \ _,,f_tbat is. without the axis 

position shown m the cast ; in other 

of the reel revolving— a t u. ^ allowing 

words, in a cast, say, of forty > ar s, abnormal 

six inches of line .o cod. .«o hundred , 

‘ twists' imparted to the line c n 

..\nolher ingenious invention intende b 

. N'otiinebaiu • and other kinds o Sf "S-' 

. Pc, tec. Colubinat.on Reel.' as he has called >. (1.,. ). 
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entirely out of eboniscd mahoL'anv, and, tlierefore, ver\ liaht : 
a four inches and a half reel weiLrhinu; onh- ten oiiru es. liv 
shifting the small nut on the left-hand side plate, this ret.-1 ( .m 
be made either 'plain' or ‘check,’ the former l>eine intended 
to favour the casting of the bait ‘from the reel' in the Noitine- 
ham style, already alluded to. In cunsiru< tion the reel i'^ al-n 
ap})roximate to the Nottingham reel, < <>nsisting of a barrel, m 
winder, freely re\'olying on a steel pivot or ( entre* pin, whif h i> 
tast to the trame. Attached to the non-revohinu or fixed 

t ^ 

(left-hand) plate is a brass frame or ‘cage,* supporting iIk* hori¬ 
zontal bars, between which, as in ordinary reels, the line pas-e>, 
Thfs frame or cage is ‘recessed’ into a groove in the revohing 



no. 2.—slater's per ice I eoMrux Araix Rrra. 



The left-liand, or back plate, and the frame rir cn^e. 
therefore, remain stationary, while the l)arrel or winder re\<)lye> 
independently of them. citch is pro^•i(led in the front or 
reyolying side plate, or barrel, by wliirh the latter can be readily 
taken off the pivot for oiling and ('leaning. It is in this se|'a- 
rated condition that the two ])(artions of the reel are show n m 
the engraving. 'I’he ‘Slater reel ’ is. in fai t, a Xotlineham reel 
With bars, and it is principally in relation to the Nottingham >tylc 
that its advantages—excc])t in its extreme liglitness—are ap]ia- 
rent. The revolution of the side i>late and axis is so arranged 


as to present the same perfect freedom of movement claimed for 
the old-fashioned open Nottingham reel, whilst at the same 
time obviating the inconvenience of the line constantly hitch- 
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Lg round the back and other parts of the n-inch _ The ol^oct of 

Ihirrel-outside rim included—is, of course, to enable the 
checl- to be placed upon the running-out of the reel y t e 
ciw-s hand without which means of regulating the length of 

Iwacdjr One "great merit of this reel is undoubtedly tts 

cxtrcni6 ^ ch-api- Fdinbur'^h and Dunkeld, 

Mr. Anderson, of Pn- s «. “ els “r '-.he principle 

of which is in many respects similar to that of Mr Mallochs 
patent ‘Sun and Planet’ reel, although the mechanism y 
which the result is obtained is somewhat differen. Ph 
nrincinle is that when the line is drawn out by a fish or b> t 

e- cert the ‘ wiler ’ and the two internal plates-the momen , 
however, that the li..nJe s g l 

operates i" - ^ '“P' ' prettily fished bronzed reel 

:s'fr."u“r.:ke%shL^™h\ 

The diameter of rieighsltirteenounces. 

*^1 'r inrrrp eiiou^h fof salmoTi fishing. 

This si^e, however, is not large enou^n lo a side 

*Vn ingenious invention for getting n , r • ‘i^ r\f 

f “Uha. I have used with s.vtisfi.ctionJor M*'"* 

and ‘'Si;; ;'"";;„Xsinki^ so to speak, the 

r‘’rof dris r^l t to prevent its projecting, as in the old- 

d ok eiess crank-lmndled reels t which was a source of 

T , lo in e ^ to u 

ronstant anno>ancc j ^ nn the 

qL handle was a^o very ,,a«e to ^1“ “shTo.I 

smallest pior oca ]j„, , 5 q'lre same advantage may be 

reel possessed was jsawbacks of the 

old system are obviated. This reel, wluch rs supposed 
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the ordinary ‘check/ might he in sonic respcfts improved upon 
in matter of finish ; the rim also should he tliickcncd so as to 
prevent its being indented on meeting with kills or rough usage. 
A two and a <|uarter incli reel of this pattern, im hiding thiriv 
to forty yards of the very finest dressed silk line [not ihi( krr 
than thread] is six ounces. The reel would hoh.l j^rohahly lu a i.* 
as much. It is better suited for Uglii than for lieavv work, or, 
in other words, for trout or float fishing, than fur salnmn (jr 
pike fishing* 



FIG. 3.—WA'l son's lUCKL, 


Last, ‘but not least,’we have Mr. Farlow’s ‘patent lever/ 
which up to the present time has only been applied to salmon 
and trolling reels. Diagrams of the reel and the internal 
arrangement of the patent mechanism, reduced to one-half the 
actual size, are annexed. 

The object of the patent is, by an adjustable screw, marked 
A in the engraving, to enable the strength of the ‘ check ’ to be 
regulated exactly as the fisherman may wish, or at pleasure 
removed altogether. This desideratum^ the practical con- 
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venience of which will be readily recognised, is entirely ful¬ 
filled in Mr. Farlow's handsome and substantial reel. The 



FIG. 4. — farlow's LF.VER REEL. 

plate, marked B (fig. 4), covers the end of the axis and enables 
the machinery to be lubricated. The latter is of the simplest 



riG. s 


F.\RLOWs LEVER REEL—MECH.\NISM RFGVL.\T1NG ‘CHECK. 


description. E o r (fig. 5) is a piece of convex 
interposed between the left-hand exterior and 


spring>’ steel, 
interior side 
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plates of the reel. It is fixed by a screw to the outer j Jatc at o. 
When the screw, f (fig. 5)—corresponding to a in fig. 4-1^ 
tightened, or screwed up, the effect is to press this steel plate 
against the interior or revolving plate of the reel at K, the ten¬ 
sion, or pressure, being thus decreased or increased at pleasuie. 

Amongst these admirable inventions both the salmon and 
trout fislier will have, I think, no ditticulty in selecting a reel 
entirely suited to his taste, observing that the question of 
weight is one deserving of great consideration, esi>cciaHy by 
iiy fishers who are not burdened with superfluous muscular 
development of the back and arms. If the lower portion fjf 
the reel line, which is not used in casting, and which under¬ 


goes but comparatively little wear and tear, is made to consist 
of either moderately fine untapered dressed silk line, or still 
better, of a line of hemp such as I have already described, tlie 
weight of the salmon reel maybe considerably reduced without 
any loss whatever either of efficiency or * compass.’ 


Allowing thirty yards of stout tapered line—either of the 
ordinary taper, or of the swelled or double taper which I 
suggest—for casting purposes, sixty or seventy yards of hemp line 
strong enough to hold anything that swims can be got comfort¬ 
ably upon a three and three-quarter or four-inch reel, and this 
length (ninety yards) will usually be found sufficient for all prac¬ 


tical purposes.^ The two lines should, of course, be very care¬ 
fully and neatly lapped together with fine waxed silk at the 
place of junction, so as to obviate any danger of the line get¬ 
ting stuck in the rings at tliat point when running out with a 
fish. If small stiff steel rinizs, such as I use myself and aclvo- 
cate for ei'cry desc?Ip(ioft of rodp are adopted, the chance, what¬ 
ever it may be, of any ‘hitch ’ at the critical moment will be 
reduced to a minimum. 


^ I like 130 to 150 yards on the reel for salmon fishing—75 yards of each S' >rt 
of line. In big rivers I have had a good deal of llie sicond half run out l)y a 
l:ca\'Y fish. The bavinfj" two kinds of line indicates, when the second begins 
running, at wliat distance the fish is from you, which in very broken water is 
sometimes difficult to ascertain, — JiD, 

^ I cordially agree in the advantage of standing rings,—E d, 
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A best four and a quarter inch dianreter 

stauied bras, reel, ^Mth e uty 

dressed salmon Ime-or, m f^^t, 

weighs two pounds ono ounce. ^ 

usually finds favour with salmon fishers, but to my mmd 

unnecessarily large and weighty. 

The wei-ht of the reel, however, should be always adaptea 

,0 the length and ‘balance' of the rod. For a lad.es' rod ,n 
cases «he°re the price of a reel is of no consequence, uonder- 

two and a half inches in diameter, in the shop of hir. L , 

• thp Havmarket that would have made a charming ree o 
^ ^ j ’ cind the weight of which was under three 

ounles. The price of this reel was tour gu.ne s^ Mr. U. 1® 
also showed me a beautiful light salmon or grilse reel o . 

made of ebonite and G«man , 

I once had a set of three , material 

- to me bv an amateur in reel-makin^. a ‘ 

presented to me h) perfection of mechanical 

. finish' left absolutely “J^.^Lubs. and whilst 

I was not the on ; ^ ^ fisheries on the West 

'coast of Ireland, sene 

further trouble as regards their custo ). 

„htness of these gun-n«tM reels r.s^that there was no «tra 
rhichening of tes.de nuehinery- 

wliich worked admirably-was fitted into the s.de plate, withou 
any noticeable increase of bulk. 

X Ptiirn • in the observations which I have offered oil 

rt of reels generally I have assumed that all practica 
the subject of ree fc ) can be 

fishermen will use a rcci 
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made when desired into a ‘check.’ The old-fashioned 
reel; as it is called, possessed certainly the merit of being plain 
and, to a certain extent, simple, in the sense of not being 
likely to get out of order ; and there its merits end. ^Vhen 
there is no check to interfere with the rapid rotatory motion of 
the wheel set going by a heavy fish, there is nothing in the 
mechanism to prevent the line what is called ‘ overiunningi the 
result of which is a constant danger of a sudden ‘hitch/ or 
stoppage, occurring at the critical moment 

Multiplying reels, at any rate of the ordinary type, are, 
in my opinion, equally objectionable upon another ground, 
namely, that, when it is desired to ‘wind-in’ a fish, the old 
mechanical axiom of ‘that which is gained in speed is lost in 
power ’ is apt to come into operation with disastrous results. 
No man can fairly wind-in a heavy fish with such a reel, and 
now that reels with narrow and deep, instead of broad and 
shallow, grooves are almost universally manufactured, there is 
no practical advantage gained by the rapidity of action in this 
respect. 

In all the reels, however, even of the newest patterns, 
there are two slight imperfections which somewhat mar the 
regular winding-in of the line. The first is that the axle is, 1 
may say univei*sally, made with a small projecting shoulder, 
which though pretty to the eye as a ‘ finish,’ causes the coils 
after the first few turns to wind irregularly. The same result 
is produced by the knot necessary to be tied in the line to 
fasten it to the reel, and which usually sticks out right in the 
middle. To remedy these two slight defects, which were 
pointed out to me by a practical amateur reel-maker, whose 
name I do not know, all that is necessary is to abolish the 
‘ shoulder projection ’ referred to, and to bore one side of the 
‘line hole’ in the axle sufficiently capacious to countersink 
the knot 

A third imperfection, I may here remark, is the unprotected 
circumference or posterior curve of the ordinary reels. This 
leads to the frequent catching or hitching of the line where by 
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I Iw* hirvfir.^ ^i) '}\*w l'X‘^0 

anvcli.inrc It l’.ap;.<n^ lobo h.in^.!.^, .ii... ) 

l„:uo>n..r,..a po.inon v.hi'h 1 h-.U u pretty M.nxan ly u u 

pies in practire. To o'oviate ll<is in. onve.nerv e I ha c n.v 
reels fitted ^Mth a spnn-, .T.S>ed t.ver the hind..nn..>t bar ^ 

the reel m tlic manner sliown in the diaerain (tu'. 4. !'• |j'’ 

sprint c, is let into, and sereved dovn upon t.ie ba>e of the 
foot Sate at the po.nt marked n. I cart strongly reccanrnend 
tlrrs addition as a great praetical conven.eneO. _ It can. o. c^ur.. 
be applied to any ordinary l-mi ot ree a rta^ 

is, it is applicable to old as veil a, nev rccs. 

The reel and line having been selected, the next thing is 

the mode of attaching it to the rod. _ 

For this purpose many plans, more or less rngcn.on,, haee 
at different times been adopted. Some 

be-fitted vith a circular clasp underneath, which being tigh.- 
cLd bv . scew. is espoced .o hold the teel ,n ,Js place, and 
ivith an old-fashioned shaped straight butt will m cerimn 
cases ful« the expectation. With bntts ^ ^ 

fashion, hotvever, sloping rapidly array from 
fastenin-s, which were at no time very popular, ha%e natu y 
become obsolete. Then there is another class 

Zl is adjusted by a catch of some sort These ‘fastening^ o 
measure ’ however, all possess the disadvantage of being inapp 
:rble "any reels except those specially —ted - ^ 

Tan Iny of these, inasmuch as. unless the fault of the ree 

VIS its being too big in the foot plate, they could, ) ® 

a strip of leather or paper underneath, be made at a pinch o 

fill tv with a reel of any dimensions. , u 

I have no hesitation in saying, however, that all 

te ieve, permanently, ‘out of Court’ by one “f 

,ct.ions'’of ail Urose ,bicK .e. f ' fsTMls:::: 

late Fisheries Exhibition. This i» a plan imemcu u, 
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Hardy Brothers, of Alnwick. It is simple, inexpensive, nhso- 
.utely secure, and capable of being adapted to every kind of 



FIG. X. 


FIG. 2. —H.XRnv 

\vnrx;i*: ki.kj. 
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rod. Moreover—short of applying a heavy salmon reel to a 
light trouting rod—this fastening (fig. 2 ) adapts itself to reels 
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of all shapes and sizes. The hinder end of the foot plate of 
the reel is pnshed under a fixed band or clasp ha\ing agraouaii) 
widenins^ orifice upwards, and ot cou^^e a narro\^ing one gonnh- 
vrards—in other words, it is wedged in—penetrating deeply 
or only a little way according to its size and thickne^^, but 
in anv case being held or jammed pertectly last in its place. 
The upper band, or clasp, is then slid do\^n o^er the upper 
end of the reel foot plate, which thus becomes inmovably 
fixed. A diaejam of this reel fastening is appended, in the 
form in which it was originally exhibited. At my suggestion, 
however, the patentees have now arranged the bottom clasp so 
as to completely embrace the circumference of the butt, thus 
both adding to its completeness in the matter of strength, 
and at the same time improving its general sightliness. 

I am not, as a rule, a believer in ‘ finality ’ in regard to 
mechanical inventions, but I must say tnat as the abot e fasten¬ 
ing fulfils cverv reouirement which the most cxi^cCiUi, can demand, 
1 am really inclined to think that for once, m this particular 
at any rate, fishing tackle has really arrived at perfecuon. 


With regard to fly rods I shall say but little. 


Q^iiot homines 

i.?t soitcniids. Some fly fishers like hickoiA% others prefer green- 
heart, cr lancewood. Some like a rod. made all of one wood, 
others eive the preference to a rod with the butt of one sort of 
wood and the top joints of another. One good fly Usher, at 
least. I have known who ne^■er used anything but a bamboo 
rod, made ‘ swishy ’ as to the middle joints, and a great many of 
the modern school, especially those with whom price is not^ a 
matter of importance, have given in their adhesion to the 
spliced-cane rods, which are suitposed to owe their origin to 
our enterprising cousins on the other side of the ‘ Herring 

Pond.’ _ , 

In the ‘ form ’ of the rod again, as in regard to the wood 

of vrhich it mav be constructed, it is rare to find two fishermen 

of t’te same opinion. Many still hold to the old-fashioned 

straiaht-butted rod, which tapered away with almost mathemati- 
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cal precision from the reel to the point, alleging, amongst 
other advantages claimed, that with this shaped rod a si>are 
top can always be carried in case of accident without the in¬ 
convenience of a separate top case. Of late years, however, 
many practical fly fishers—indeed, I think I may say the ma¬ 
jority—favour some modification or other of the form of the 
rod which owed its birth, or, at any rate, its christening, to the 
habitues of Castle Connell—preferring the swishy play obtained 
by lining or tapering away the butt rapidly from above the 
reel. . , . 

On all these subjects, were I to go into them in detail, I 
might easily double the length of this chapter, without carrying 
conviction, or probably amusement, to anybody but myself. I, 
therefore, refrain from doing more than touching thus lightly 
on the mere superficial aspect of the question, leaving every 
man to remain, as, indeed, he ought to be, and would be for 
anything I could write to the contrary, his own counsel, judge, 
and jury. 

With regard, however, to the now fashionable split-cane 
rods, a few words on the method of their construction, and on 
their two principal varieties, may possibly not be uninteresting 
to those who are not already initiated into the mysteries of this 
interesting branch of rod-making. 

In the ‘Art of Fly-Making/ published by Mr. Blacker about 
thirty years ago, second edition, occurs, I believe, the first 
notice of split cane rods. ‘The beautiful rent and glued-up 
bamboo-cane fly rods,’ Mr. Blacker says, ‘ which I turn out 
to the greatest perfection, are very valuable, as they are both 
light and powerful, and throw the line with great facility. I'he 
cane for these rods must be of the very best description, 
or they will not last any time. They will last for years, how¬ 
ever, if really well made, and/ he very properly adds, ‘ taken 
care of’ The wood employed in their manulacture is the 
‘ male bamboo,’procured from India ; great care and experience 
being required in selecting only such canes as are of the finest 
quality and have been cut at the proper season. Fig. i shows 

I. 
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a section of the cane of one of these bamboos used in the con¬ 
struction of the larger joints, and it will be notice t at ne 
fibres shown bv the little spot marks, are much denser at 
outside than towards the centre, which when the canes are 
aieen. is merely pulp. It is only, therefore, this outside par 
or rind that is used in rod-making, and during the process oi 
manufacture the skin must be most carefully preserued from 
injurv, whilst the balancing, &c., of the rod has to be efiected 

before the various strips are cemented together, ^^is is 

matter of great delicac} and ditti- 

culty, as will be understood when it 
is borne in mind how troublesome 
it is to properly balance a rod con¬ 
structed of even the ordinaiv- solid 
woods where the plane can be used 
after the joints are fixed. Either 
from want of knowledge or proper 
machinery, many so-called cane 
rods are put together so that they 
have to be subsequently filed or 

planed to get the^-qui-te te Then 

essential part o •- it-nte the natural colour of the 

p.ainted, or burnt ^ ^re easily distinguished 

original s ^the V i" engraving (fig- 

Dy experts. The dottcQ lines out-the interior 

I) show the shape of t ^ for jointing after 

solid line that ot the P process of 

..luin^ to-ether is said to be iinpervions to damp 

keki believe, been supposed by 

Probabb- one of the^ 

fly fishers that theSe - inferior cement 

to bear upon them msa mo out of the 

,n the process, an c loose 

joints in wet " o„ ,hc collection of salmon 

cittLTwaTcb, in ^ 
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rods in the Fisheries Exhibition (‘Field,’ October 27, 1SS3), 
he observes that ‘ this is always the case sooner or later with 
these hand-made rods for salmon : but if eleven years’ experi¬ 
ence with them be admitted sufficient, I may say that the rods 
made with the machinery used by Messrs. Hardy, who obtained 
the first prize for these split-cane rods at the Fisheries Exhibi¬ 
tion, for cutting the cane perfectly true, obviate the difficulty 
satisfactorilv.’ 

The ordinary butts of split-cane rods, as well as the upper 
joints, are hexagonal, and are simply made of six Y-shaped 
strips, glued together in the manner described. In the highest 
class of rods, however, the butt is built double, as shown in the 
engraving (fig. 2), both the centre and external wall being con¬ 



structed of separate layers of the hardest part of the cane. The 
centre is made first in the usual way, and after it has dried the 
second, or external, layer or wall is built up round it. Messrs. 
Hardy inform me that although the labour and expense involved 
in this double construction are, of course, infinitely greater, the 
strength gained by the process is enhanced to such an important 
degree that they make all their split-cane salmon rods in this 
fashion as to the thicker parts. Fig. 3 shows the structure of 
all the lighter and upper joints of the rod. 

Complaints have often been made to me that the ordinary 
split-cane rod is deficient in casting power as against a wind, 
and I must say that my experience tends to confirm the truth 
of the statement. In order to meet this objection, however, 
Messrs. Hardy and a few other manufacturers have endeavoured 
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. A n-ith a steel centre to each joint, so 

to make the ™ sprin^^iness,’ so to speak. The little 

to increase their stiff sp ^ ,emre or 

dark mark m the midd = tempered m the 

- - t:v;:r£ : r 

';r»a^:s;>-«r«p-*ece„.eor 

the rod. salmon rod made 

I have a pi, = ^hich 

on this „f poa-ev. whether the 

I find I van get ptot, 

nind is high or low, andjo^ j ^i,p d 

In the case of a stron^ ,viih this tod than t'l 

,0 think 1 can a verr- handy and fairly 

anv 1 ever used, and it is description of ordinary 

,„ht weapon i light enoughjor », ^ ^ 

ptilse or salmon fishing- J , dirty measured yards on the level 

with heavy salmon line, o .presents as much as is often 

,rass. and this, in my opinio^ _ ^^-^h the 

wanted to be done m p ^ satisfied, nearer 

salmon fly wilk ^ ^ ^ 1 am a^vare that there are 

twenty than thirty yard.. _ ^ on most 

some rivers f 

salmon rivers, in which a lon„ • inaccessible, but when 

reach some f-o“f ar~n,en. to put upwi.h the 

this cannot be done by wad „ ,de constant 

lost of an occasional good c ^ ^^d of the propor- 

oomfort and convenience which 

lions indicated. h.htlv of casting forty yards, an 

It is all very well to tal „ ^ Connell, but the roan who 

so forth, with a twenty--(o»t day, roust be of 

wishes to do It, and ^ ordinary run 

strt^nger mould or grc^ ^ rod requires a seve - 

mortals. In my opm. • ■ 

, , ,.,t. ,,rve. .An oramari fl> tuu 


> 1- 'r a ;v 
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foot fisherman to wield it with comfort, and I am quite satis¬ 
fied that for all ordinary purposes the salmon fislier would get 
more comfort and more sport, too, with a rod such as that I 
have described than with a longer and more fatiguing and 
unwieldy weapon. . . . 

It should be borne in mind as a mechanical axiom in this 
matter of the length of rod, that exactly in proportion as you 
gain in casting power by the increased leverage, so (the motive 
force being equal) do you lose in the propelling power by wliich 
only the leverage can be utilised—the practical deduction from 
which proposition is that every man has a length of rod exactly 
proportioned to his physical strength—a rod out of which, that 
is, he can get the maximum of casting force compatible with 
sustained muscular effort—and that it should be his object to 
ascertain what that length is. Bearing in mind the mechanical 
argument, I am disposed to think that a shorter and more 
powerful rod might in many cases be substituted with advan¬ 
tage for a longer and lighter weapon. 

However, as I have said, this is a matter of individual taste, 
and must be left to the appreciation of individual salmon fishers. 
Till we have our fly rods made entirely of steel— an improve¬ 
ment which I take it is only a question of time, as it is sure to 
come sooner or later—the steel-centred split-cane rod above 
described is probably as perfect a weapon as any fly fisher need 
desire. I might mention that I have had a shorter top made 
for my rod which turns it into an excellent rod for pike fishing 
or spinning for salmon. 

Finding from a series of experiments that a rod with a thick 
top joint had a great advantage over a finely pointed and 
tapered one in casting a heavy salmon line, I had a three- 
jointed greenheart red built for me by Farlow, ^ to special 
order,’ as a grilse or light salmon rod. As I think it may be 
pronounced on trial a success, I give the measurements for the 
benefit of such of my brother fishermen as may, like invself, 
prefer a short rod in salmon and grilse fishing. The following 
are the dimensions : 
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Length when put together . . • • . ’ . ' . v, * ^ 

Weight with ferrules and upright rings, but without india-rubber 

knob on butt • . - • • • * ' •x *9 

[The india-rubber knob weighs 3 oz. more, but it is of great practical 
comfort and convenience, and no salmon rod should be without one. J 

A ^ • 


in. x6iVis 

Circumference of butt at reel.* - • 3 ^ 

,, at middle ^ 5 

below ferrule • * * * • • . x lo 

* * * IQ 

of large joint at bottom ^ 

below ferrule • • • * • . i 3 

* * * 13 

of top joint at bottom . * . • • • • 

2 in. from top ring . * . - • 

11 * * * » 

of extra stout top joint 2 in. from top ring ... 

This rod has about the same cast as the split-cane rod, 
except in casting against or across a head wind, when the steel- 
centre rod decidedly asserts its superiority. I can, however, 
strongly recommend a rod of this pattern to anyone who does 
not fLl inclined to invest in the more expensive luxury of the 
split cane with steel centre. I did not think in the trials that 
there was any very decided difference in casting power between 
the ‘ extra stout ’ top and the ‘ stout ’ top of which the measure¬ 
ment stands first in the above table. For really heavy work, 

however, I prefer it as being stronger. ^ ^ 

The split cane with steel core makes a beautiful^ light 

trouting rod. The length of mine is ten feet seven inches 
when put together, and the weight ten ounces. It has three 
joints and ferrules. I can cast about twenty-two yards with it 
on a still day on level ground ; and the combination and ‘cor¬ 
rection ’ of stiffness and swishiness leave, to my mind, absolutely 

nothing to be desired. 

The following are the weights of ordinary split-cane rods, 
ounces for feet: 


8 i 

xo 


From lo to I2 fl. 
fl. 

34 ft- * • 

1 ^ ft, • • 

16 fu • * 


10 to 12 OZ- 

% OZ^ 

, 18 oz. 

, 25 oz. 

. z6 oz. 


17 ft. 
i 3 ft. 

19 ft. 

20 fl. 


38 oz. 
42 oz. 
48 oz 

54 oz 


js; p,_Xhe steel centres add from 2 to 3 02. to these weights. 
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I see no advantaiie in a sins^le-handed rod much over tins 

^1—‘ 

leno^th. or say, at the outside, eleven feet and a half, as it gene- 
rally results, in my experience, in both hands being sooner or 
later called into requisition. If the size of the water demands 
a larger rod, then I should advise a double-handed rod ai once. 
Such a rod need not exceed fourteen feet, or fifteen feet and a 
half at the outside, nor weigh more than one pound and a hall. 
The longest and heaviest of my own double-handed rods— 
greenheart, with a ver}' much swelled butt, three joints and fer¬ 
rules—is an ounce under that weight, and measures fourteen 
feet three inches. It was built by ^^lessrs. Anderson, ol Edin¬ 
burgh, and is in ever}" respect admirable, as well for lake trout 
fishinsT, as for hea^w stream work. 

o' - 

Ladies’ rods can hardly be too light for real pleasure, as 
not only their wrists are weaker and their muscles softer than 
ours, but they have seldom acquired the knowledge of using 
what physical powers they do possess to the best advantage. 
This is half the battle, as anyone knows who has tried to lilt 
a trunk that some diminutive porter, perhaps, has just been 
carrying about in a light and airy fashion as if it were a mere 
feather-weight. Eight feet and a half, or so, is ample for a 
ladv’s sins^le-handed flv rod, and such a rod need not exceed 

^ CD - ' 

eisrht ounces in weight. These are the measurements of a 

o ^ 

rod belonging to a lady of my acquaintance : which is as 
serviceable and handv a little ‘ tandem lasher ’ as a trout can 
wish to be coaxed \kth. It was made by ^Ir. Jas. Ogden, 
of Cheltenham, who makes these ladies’ rods one of his 
specialities. . . . 

In thus describing ni}" four favourite fly rods, I have indi¬ 
cated in the most practical manner I can the description of rod 
I have found in practice to afibrd, on the whole, the best com¬ 
bination of qualities for the different descriptions of fly fishing. 
The rods suitable for lake trolling, worm fishing, salmon spin¬ 
ning, tScc., (Sec, will be referred to under the separate chapters 
dealing with those subjects. 

A table is appended of the comparative weights of rod woods, 
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lp«e. .e . *e Coop. Io...e UW 

torj- m Amenca. bj enr) , 1 ,= sp.mc 

believed to be reliable, for P samples of tbe same species 

the third decimal place. Differ^^ ^ ,,hich 

differ somewhat ■ ent were carefully selected for the 

were the subject of this exp possible, 

express purpose of i", therefore, believed that Ae 

the very best of their hmd It , ^ comparative 

following determinations more corre , P_^ 

- wood marhet. or any table 

“TrirbSo .aa or e-;-rafSe1 "oT^ 0 ^^^ 

,ion. The sK-«riP ,his p-ete slightly roondei 

ivell-tried m.ddle jotoh ^ ^nd ms.de for th 

The four-stnp piece w as pu o 

purpose of comparison. , vptv choice piece from Florida. 

The cedar was taken f the table in the order of 

The different ^ To facilitate comparison on the 

their weights, the ^ith the use of specific 

r :iSi‘ ^ ^ 

hundredths of a pound. Spejc 'Ve^Ht^o^e 

Material ^ 1*3718 

Snake wood . • • * " ^ ^ 

Belbabara . • * * ' ^ ^ 

Greenheart • • * ' ^ ^ 

6-nriP hexaganal. rind outside 

Split bamboo. 6 --tnp, n a 

Split bamboo, 4 -stnp. nnd insioe . ^ 

IronwoCKUbomteam) . • • * _ 

Hickory ••*■'[, 

Ash 

Mahoe . • • * ' ^ 

‘ . * , * . hAwever of the subject of rods and 

Before taking leate, > important item if I 

tod fastenings, I should be improved 

failed to call .^Yand^fixin" the rod joints, 
methods of uniting and nxm^ 


I *2140 

1*0908 
I *0335 
0 * 99^5 

0*9678 

0*8184 

07963 

077^6 

0*6607 
0*6396 


cubic foot 

85'74 

75-98 
63-l8 

64‘59 
61-96 

60'49 

Sr'rS 
4978 

48 *66 

41*29 
39’98 
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Until the Fisheries Exlhbition either called lorih, or called 
into public notice, these inventions, joint fastenin-s may i>c 
said so far as anv general adoi)tion of them is concerned, to i)C 


coni])rised m three descriptions onU. 
The first, the ordinary ferrule joint, in 
which one joint slijis into the otl'ier— 
and it mav be added, out ot it again with 
considerable regularity' at inauspicious 
moments; secondly, the spliced joint ; 
and, thirdly, the screw fastening, pecu¬ 
liar. so far as I am aware, to the rods 


turned out bv some Irish makers. 

I have one of the last named sti'l 
in my possession made for me by 
Martin Kellv. of Dublin. I am afraid 
to sav how many but certainly fitteen 
or twenty years aeo, which has seen 
some service in its dav and is still fit to 
take the field. I therefore speak of 


this fastening with respect. It h.id its 
drawbacks, however. Perhaps owing 
to the necessity of the case, or perhaps 
to the incomirlete application of me¬ 
chanical knowledge, or a little of both, 
the ferrules which were attaeJud to the 


upper joint and slip[)ed down from 
above in the manner shown in fig. i, 
and subsequently screwed into the posi¬ 
tion shown in fiiT- a, had an awkward 
habit of breaking at the point where 
they were attached by a screw or rivet 
to the upper joint. Consetiuently, I 
need not sav that since I have become 
its owner that single-handed three-joint 
trout rod of about eleven feet, has • aid 
to Dublin for purposes of reparation. 





I. ! i<;. 

IKISH JOINT. 




several enforced visit 
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This ‘ Irish joint,’ as I will Cvill it, had three good points— 
the opening of the jointure being from below the rod, drippings 
would not easily find their wav into the joint ; the ferrule, 
which is large enough to fit the larger joint, bemg attached 
instead to the smaller, there is no cutting away of the latter at 
what is always the weak point in the rod joint ; and, lastly, by 
the joint being eventually fastened in its socket with a screw 
the precipitate partings between the difierent joints, above 
alluded to, were, of course, entirely obviated. The fault of the 
fastening is the weakness of the ferrule, inherent or accidental, 
and the fact that owing to its having to be slipped over, and 
twisted easily round on, the larger joint, there is always some 
slight sensation of ‘ movement,’ or pla}", of the ferrule at this 
point. 

A decided advance on the Irish system above described, 
though working, to some extent, upon similar grooves, is the 
waterproof registered rod fastening (see diagram) brought out by 
Messrs. AVatson & Sons, of High Holborn. fig. 4 shows 
jointure before attachment, and fig. 3 joint when fixed in 
position. The ferrule, as in the case of the Irish rod, is 
attached to the smaller joint, the attachment, however, being 
made by accuracy of fitting and not by any screws or rivets. 
The weak point, if any, in this ingenious fastening would 
appear to be at the ferrule of the lower joint. ^lessrs. V\ atson, 
however, assure me that it is found in practice to make an 
exceedingly strong rod. In common with the Irish rod it has 
the advantage of keeping the veater drippings to a great extent 
out of the joint. 

Another rod fastening possessing this latter advantage in 
combination wath some other very excellent points, is the in¬ 
vention, whether patented or not I am not quite sure, of 
Messrs. R. Anderson & Sons, of Edinburgh and Dunkeld, The 
upper ferrule is double ix'ide fig, 5 in engraving), having a sort 
of external sheath, into which the upper inch or so of the lower 
ferrule slips, and is twisted to its place by the hand. It fits 
closely, and I can well believe !Mr. Anderson s assurance that 

rf' •* 
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’oint, carrj’ing also its own ferrule, is not in an} appreciable 
de'^ree fined or thinned away at the point of junction. In fact 
as will be seen from the engraving, the upper half of the brazed 
nlu— representing, in fact, the lower end of the upper jomt- 


is quite as thick as the joint itself is above the fastening. _ 

The only possible inconvenience that I see in this fastening 

is that should either the lower or the upper ferrules get dinted, 
oVdalged in any .ay, join, of course, absolutely fa,1 
to close But in order to make such a contingency impossible 
all that 'is necessary is that the fastenings should have plugs for 
both halves of the joint. When once jointed together and m 
position I think the fastening would be less likely to be dinte 
or bulged than any other, being treble—indeed, practically 

solid— at the point of danger. 

Mr Farlow has exhibited a joint on entirely different prin¬ 
ciples, 'namely, that of a movable screw-band attached to the 
top of the lower ferrule {ride diagram, fig. 8) which, when the 
joints are in position, is screwed upwards, gripping the screw 
above the brazed plug. The joint when finally adjusted appears 

as shown in fig. ?• , . , 

This joint has, like all the other fastenings described, the 

merit of being waterproof. i r » 

Lastly we have Messrs. Hardy Brothers’‘ patent lock-fast 

joint which is also waterproof and thoroughly sound an ser¬ 
viceable. The method of fastening the attachment is shown m 
hi. 9 of the engraving, where the two portions of the joint are 
se°en separate, whilst fig. lo shows the joint when locked and in 

^'"^The spiral wire on the outside ferrule gives some additional 
strencrth where most required, and Messrs. Hardy s system o 
brazin^^ an additional short ferrule, the same size as the out^bid 
ferrule^ on the top of the inside one, is a decided advantage as 

h strengthens the joint just at the pom, .here so 

a.-^es occur, and is superior to the plan sometime, adopted 

'imttina the inside ferrule on flush with the wood. 

Amon-st these several rod fastenings the fly fisher can 
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• f the former both invites ‘ sticlcings-fast,’ 

come to grief, and drippinss, and is also con- 

ONving to the admission of the ro observed, at in¬ 
stantly slipping and \ never again have a 

opportune moments, > 

JodToint should become stuck in the 

If) by the ^ ^ tPp only meuns tn0.t 

manner alluded to, the best ’slowly in the flame of 

I know of for separatmg i , _i ^ swellin<^ of the ferrule 

a candle at the ‘ s^cting point, ii ^ separation to be 

p.oduced by the heat the rod varnish. 

A little grease ^ ’-i.e. covered 

brass as to .be lowest par. of * 

. lesrons ’ of this kind, and prevention rs bc.te 

r and lines—that 

Q„.,.dn, now. the St o,ec. , „,h-the 

t,:'aU‘'brno --S unimportant question, is the means of 

landing him. cnlmon species up to tivo or 

For all fish of tl^^ the most convenient 

and serviceable Tla^ and heavier hsb. 

,he saff coming in O"'!- of net or gaff on 

I w ill no. here enter into t . q ,,a„ be 

salmon rivers, although thac 
made large enough and strong ^enou. 

salmon that ever took a , s probably saving 

and do it efibctually, whilst ^ be 

the lives of many grasi o ^ fisherman is a 

returned to the water. _ o ^ considerable 

conscientious observer of the saimo 

amount of time and temper. pf the landing 

Putting this (luestion ’^^„fined to fish under 

„,,, as I have ^ - ' if „„ ,hc score of portabrllty, 

about three pounds IV Uont, rn o 
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possessing a decided advantage in the case of heavier weights. 
Turning, therefore, to the subject of nets ada-ned for I'ne 
purpose indicated, we find that the s L1 m u 1s ^ 

inventions by the Fisheries Exhibition lias not lelt us without 
some distinct advance in this direction also. 

The portability of nets, as well as of gaffs, is of primary 
importance to the trout fisher, who constantly does his work 
without an attendant. This is one sort of portability* Another 
is the portability of the net, not as considered with reference 
to the fly fisher's shoulder or pocket, but in regard to his rod 
case or portmanteau. A net that does not ‘compress’ or fold 
up in some form or other is a most unmanageable and incon¬ 
venient addition to a traveller's ijupcdiincnta^ and numerous 
inventions have accordingly been made to supply this demand. 
Hoop-shaped nets, both of steel and whalebone, which stretch 
out at full length and thus form, when not in use, an appendage 
which can be readily strapped on to, or carried in the rod case, 
are amongst the ingenious dodges wfliich the inventive talent of 
tackle-makers or their patrons have called into existence* A 
less modern invention consisted of a steel hoop in three joints, 
which, w*hen out of work, could be folded up with the net 
around it into a shape and compass not much unlike that of 
the fish itself. This net, however, has the disadvantage of 
being hea\y, and unsuited to the second great requirement in 
the matter of portability—namely, that the fly fisher or w'orm 
fisher should be able to carry his own net, and that in a form 
and in a position where it would be most out of the way when 
not required, and most ready at hand w’hen wanted* 

This position is undoubtedly under the left arm or shoulder 
of the fisherman. Here it would or should hana clear of all 
embarrassments caused by the creel or fish carrier, and readv, 
of course, to be taken hold of by tlie right hand of the fisher¬ 
man, when, at the proper moment, his rod is transferred to the 
left. 

Without occupying space by discussing the merits and 
demerits of various nets, handles, and net carriers which do not 
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fulfil thc5iC rcQuiromcnt^, let me {>rtKct.Hl or.ee to dc>rril>c a 
ronihin:ition whii h I r;iil n rt rouilMn.itu^n l.K‘tai.-»v 

i}\c net is the uvventi^)!! iA llartK* hrotiicrs, and the 

handle and carrier of Messrs, \\ ilUatn^, (treat (^>ucen Strett, 
lancoln's Inn, but I hujK^ Ijv the time this is in forint one of 
both of those firms will he in a position to suii|ily the two in 
combination, as I am not aware that either is patented* 

To begin with the net* 

This, as will be seen by the engraving (fi^g- i ). consi'sts <T 
two side pieces, made of flexible wood, and when stretched to 
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their proper dimensions, and so held by the brass socket into 
which the right-hand side slips, are kept at the regulated distance 
by a piece of cord stretched between the two upper ]X)‘mts. 
The net itself, as all nets should be—both in order to keep 
them from getting rotten, saturated with water, or entangling 
the tackle—is made of fine oiled, that is, ‘dressed silk. It 
he roadilv seen that tloe shape of this net tavours its being 
carried in the position I have indicated, nameh, under the } 
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fisher’s left arm—for which purpose, however, it is necessary 
that it should be limited in size, the limit being about a 
foot in width between 
the projecting arms. 

But this allows am¬ 
ple space for netting 
a fish up to, say, a 
couple of pounds in 
weight. 

The handle, with 
the net attached to 
it in the form in * 
which it hangs at the 
fisher’s left side, and 
also the cord that 
suspends it over his 
right shoulder, are 
shown in the engra¬ 
ving (fig. 2), where 
also the dimensions 
of the different parts 
of the ‘ combination 
net,’ as I have called 
it, are given. In this 
figure A represents 

the net; b, the connecting line at the top; 
c, the net socket, screwing into a ferrule 
at the top of the net handle ; d is a loose 
movable metal band held by thfe pro¬ 
jecting rim, F, on the net handle, into and 
out of which it slips easily ; and G is the 
exterior or lower half of the net handle, 

.7 

connected telescope-wise with the upper 
joint. 

When the net is intended to be used 
the fisherman grasps it at e, and pulls it at once out of it^ 



fig. 2. 
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nnlv bv balance. By 
socket D, in which it ^ ^et, which 

a sharp forward and then backward 
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rier will ans"er eq , handle is desir- 

of heavy fish a mote PO'vc' “ ^^Itv when, as is usually 
able. This, of course, ,,ic;srnts ■'<> di^^^ on attendant 

the case, the salmon hsher i • P ^ g^,, ,l,o„ld 
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„,h a handle only “ ^will be found most con- 

,h,,t he c..n Shp into his 1 ^ ^ fish 

:;r sucr—’us he ...us. be brought w.tbin arms 
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length of the fisherman who has only got his left hand with 
which to ‘show him the butt/ as the expression is ; but that it 
is a perfectly practicable performance I can testify, having done 
it over and over again myself, sometimes in the case of very 
heavy fish. Indeed, even when I have had an attendant carrv- 
ing the ordinary long-handled gaff, I have frequently preferred 
gaffing the fish with it myself rather than run the risk of tlie 
clumsy treatment which it is too likely to receive at his un¬ 
skilful or unpractised hands. 

It is curious how difficult it is to become a really first-rate 
gaffer. Indeed it seems to be an accomplishment as a rule 
entirely beyond the reach of the uneducated, or half-educated, 
man. I fail at this moment to recall more than two or tliree 
instances—notable ones, I admit—of a gillie or keeper being 
really an adept in the art, and not once, but constantly I have, 
I fear, disgusted my professional ‘ fisherman’-attendant by 
either gaffing my fish myself with the right hand, whilst the rod 
was held with the left, or summoning to my assistance the 
trusty friend and companion of many a red-letter day’s salmon 
and pike fishing to whose steady nerve and skilful hand I owe 

not one but scores of fish that would never otherwise have 
been brought to bank. . . . 

On a very rocky bit of the upper part of the Usk where we 

“ Mr. Edwin Darvall and myself—have killed some hundreds, if 

not indeed thousands, of solmonidcs., the gaffing business was 

ffie despair of my friend’s faithful henchman, Timothy—as it 
is written of him ; 

The wily Tim with de.xtrous gaff 

Tries hard to cut the line in half: 

¥ 


and I am afraid he has many a time thirsted for my blood 
when his master has insisted upon my depriving him of his 
wand of office at the critical juncture. On one occasion the 
wily Tim not only succeeded in thus cutting the line whilst 
failing to gaff the fish, but also, by w'hat Arteraus AVard would 
call a ‘ de.\trous movement,’ managed to bring the gaff point 
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into contact v,-itb the his le-s on the one side and to 
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:a=e 
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my friend was taking it easy. Throwing back the rod over my 
left shoulder, and tightening the strain on the fish as much as 
possible, I contrived with the right hand by sheer muscle to 
force the "aff down to the bottom, riglit under where he was 
lying—a depth perhaps of two and a half or three feet. A lucky 
stroke upwards did the rest at the first attenipt, I shall ne\ci 
forget the rush that fish ejave. For an instant or two it was 
‘pull devil, pull baker.’ But, with the weight of water on him, 
four hands instead of one might have failed to haul him out. 


In the present case, it was perfectly evident that he on the con¬ 
trary would haul me in. I felt I could not hold on another 
moment, and yet could not bring myself to let go; when 


suddenly the gaff twisted, I imagine, in the socket, cutting the 
line as it came away, and leaving me to struggle my way back 
to terra firma as best I could. 

A long, deep, still pool, some two or three hundred yards 
long, stretched away below the fall, and down the bank of this 
I wended my way towards the next cast, in a sufficiently un- 
ainiable frame of mind. Suddenly my eye was caught by some¬ 
thing that looked like a huge bar of gold wavering slowly witli 
the current about mid-stream. I guessed in a moment that it 
was my late antagonist who, poor fellow, had gotten his death 
as well as his liberty. With an impromptu grappling tackle I 
succeeded after a few attempts in hooking and bringing him to 
bank. He was not quite dead, however, but still made a feeble 
fight, and was game to the last ; like Hotspur— 


... in bloody state 

Rend’ring famt quittance, Avearied and out-breath’d. 


Another, somewhat ludicrous, incident of this sort occurs to 
my memor)% although the successful party in the encounter 
was, I believe, on this occasion a pike. I say I ‘ believe,’ 
because the whole of his body e.xcept his tail fin was deeply 
embedded in weeds from which it tvould have been impos¬ 
sible to e.xtricate him by any legitimate method. 

It was on the Hampshire Avon at Summerley, the beautiful 
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It was an exciting taking in wamr 
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While I am on the subject of my poaching 
me riiake a clean breast of it and relate how, 


cxiJL'ricnces kt 
wlien a voung 


man, reading at a tutors on the banks of the Thames, my liner 
perceptions were on one occasion blunted, and my beiicr 
feelings done violence to, by the sight of a splenditl specimen 
of I^sox Indus in one of the stew ponds of Mr. Williams, of 
Temple, the then member for Great Marlow. That morning I 
had seen him (the pike) lying basking, and in the afternoon (I 
can hardly tell to this day how it could have happened) I found 
myself, for some unexplained reason, standing by the side of the 
aforesaid stew pond, and wondering whether anyone would slc 
through the surrounding withy beds, topped by a notice board 
threatening legal pains and penalties against trespassers ? M h.at 
is still more inexplicable, I carried in my hand an extra long >ort 
of walking stick—or, shall I say it at once? hop pole —and in my 
pocket a coil of what certainly bore an external resemblance to 
copper wire. A couple of feet of this wire had somehow got 
on to the end of the hop pole, whence it dangled in such a 
manner as almost to deceive the eye into the notion that it 
was not altogether unlike the abomination commonly known 
amongst certain persons of impaired moral perce[>tion as a 
noose or ‘sniggled . . , Hop pole in hand, I bent carefully over 
the water and reconnoitred the position of my friend Esox — 
merely in order, of course, the better to admire his majestic pro¬ 
portions, as he supported his huge body on his ventral pinutc^ 
and 'feathered’ the water wdth his pectoral and caudal fins. 


‘A delicate monster, truly,’ I observed, ‘quite an ichthyo¬ 
logical study.’ And simultaneously an uninitiated sijcctator 
might have imagined that the appearance of the noose afore¬ 
said passed gently but quickly over his head and shoulders. . . . 
There was a curious sudden commotion in the water ; and at 
the same moment a rustling in the withies beliind—and then 


a well-known voice (being, in fact, that of Mr. AVilliams’ head 
water bailiff and fisherman) was heard, in accents the sarcastic 
tones of which I shall never forget, observing : ‘ Well, Mr. 
Pennell, this ’ere be a pretty go ! ’ 
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^ t A ,r.n ’ «;aid I furious with conflicting emotions, 
‘Confound 50U >_ t,^enty-pounder if he was an 

‘you’ve made me lose him—a twem) y 

ounce • ' • • . . . _ ,lnnp sir ^ ’ was the next remark. 

. Well, -.hat .5 to I'' a little and I in- 

By this time my wrath had coo ea 

stinctively felt in my ^^’^ve left my purse behind.’ 

. i:nlucltily, Ed-tatdt.’^sa d ’^e Ws yout 

‘Oh! never mind, sir, was tne 1 }» 
credit's good at the Bell! ’ 

Pe-ca-i ' ‘ How sad and mad and bad it was ’!. . • ^ 

Peaaa . m countenance —the 

like Westwood (poet, and author of 

confessions of M - ^^ 0 ™ charming 

Drag his frailties from their dread abode, 

but merely that, as he is an p^buSy Aat^I kno^^ he 

do my best to give his confessions the public > 

would desire for them ! 

Bobbing ’neath the bushes. 

Crouched among the rushes, ..r-rilntr 

On the rights of Crown and State I in a 

What of that r 1 kno\> 

Mv creel will soon o’erflow. 

If a certain Cerbe'rus do not spoil my poaching. 

> 1 ■ In faft the Oovernment 

The ‘ certain Cerberus ^.giptnown Enfield 

water bailiff employed to look crime was of a 

and come tack to happened to me-to pd. I 

The ■ queerest fish that on this occaston tt 

rSneeTL'be «' net-«as a .vild duck. Spinning one da, 
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for pike on Loch Lochy I saw the duck—an overgrown ‘ fiai 'i-cr ’ 
—swimmin!? not thirtv vards from the boat. The i'ka occurred 
to ni6 to tr}’' and cast ovt^r him, and altci a ic^^ attcnij ^s 
I had the pleasure of seeing the bait settle gracefully aenb-s 
his neck, A ‘gentle stroak/ as iSobbes calls it, and the next 
moment he dived, and, ‘playing like a veritable hsh, never r^ane 
to the top again till I had liini at the side of the boat 
passed the landing net under him. An hour afterwards he was 
roasting before a drift-wood fire on a spit ot arbutus : anti 
washed down with a glass of genuine ‘ Long Tc>hn^ he mak^e a 
most excellent lunch. ‘These to his memory L . . . 

It is wonderful what an appetite the air of a Highland 

Loch crives—a thing most excellent when one has the where- 

withal to satisfy it : but I often think it must be ‘ hard lines ’ 

^ * 

on the Gnc'ic tramps and gipsies^—^if there are any so lar 
north of the country/ of ‘Meg ^lerrilies ’ (Gah< way). I once 
had myself the experience of a supperless tramp with a friend in 
these ‘high latitudes,’ and the recollection has by no means 
that ‘enchantment’ which ‘distance’- — we had covered some 
thirty miles of ground more or less—ought proverbially -.o lend. 
When it is aretting dark and a man has distinctly lost Ir.s 
way in a country* wliere there are no roads, and no visi!:>le 
population, it is the wisest plan to yield as gracefully as may be 
to the ‘ inevitable pand if he cannot, like Mark rap’.ey. be ‘ j 'lly 
under circumstances,’ at least to do the best he can fur ir.s 
bodily comfort, without waiting till he has taken the last mile 
out of himself, and left his physique too much exhausted to 
contend on fair terms with damp grass and night dews. 

Acting on this view, we utilised our ‘last mile’ in ‘ 
specting ’—and eventually made ourselves a fairly comfortab’.e 
shakedown of heather under the shelter of an overhanging' 
rock —sitb te^mine fern-i. But now we began to feel the air- 
eftect upon our appetites, and to remember that we had been 
on the go since breakfast and had eaten nothing. M e were in 
fact starving ! A raw turnip would have been a godsend, and 
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a dish of potatoes a wild delirium. But there was nothing for 
it, so we put on whatever e.xtra in the way of garments we had 
in our knapsacks and turned in fasting. What my friends 
dreams were about I cannot say, but mine ran on lakes teem¬ 
ing with fat luscious trout which came up to be caught of their 
own accord, and then, to save trouble, jumped spontaneously 
into the fiying pan. Assuredly these visions must have been 
prophetic ; for though we fondly imagined we had camped on a 
pl.ateau of bare and unbroken moorland, when morning dawned 
the scene had been transformed as bj magic, 

‘ And on a sudden, lo ! the level lake. 

And the long glories ’ of the rising sun 1 


The sight of water—and water doubtless containing 
—-ave a3° In ~oldsby says, ‘ a new turn to the whole affair.’ 

I fortunately had my fly rod with me, so I left my friend to 

make a fire as best he could and 

, . . stepping" dovm 

By Jigrag paths, and juts ol pointed rock 
Came on the shining levels of the lake, 

AVithout stopping, like the bold Sir Bedivere, till ‘ both my 
eves were d.azzled,’ I soon put together my rod and adjusted a 
cast of flies. Never before did I fish with such energy ; n^^er 
did I watch for a rise with such breathless attention. The 
first fish 1 hooked was a mere ‘ troutling’—little bigger than a 
Kudgeon-who would at other times have been incontinently 
returned to the water ; but circumstances being as they were 
slaved and landed him and deposited him on the bank with as 
Lch care as if he had been a five-pounder. He was two 

mouthfuls at any rate. A friendly breeze. 

afterwards sprang up, and with the ‘long ripple washing m the 

reeds ’ a s.iti»factory repast was soon provided. . . • , . , 

I.ater on we discovered a farmhouse hard by the la- 

shore and finding that the trout fishing in the Laggan and 
'll <;,v>Tn water was excellent— we arranged to put 

ur/for a week with its hospitable inmates, and enjoyed really 
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first-rate sport, more than once being literally unable to carr\ 
home our spoils. I revisited the spot some years later, but 
whether I had incautiously betrayed the whereabouts ot our 
‘happy hunting grounds,’ and they had been invaded by 
tourists, or whether the trout thought they had done 
for me on my first visit, I cannot say, but the fishing was 

ferent, not to say decidedly poor. 




V* I Cj • j.. 

INXOKKECT FOKM OF GAFF. 



FIG. 2. 

CORRECT F'OKM OF GAFF. 


But where am I wandering to? I started at gaffing salmon, 
and I find mvself now describing the catching and eating ot 
half a dozen troutlin«rs. whose united ounces would not have 
outweighed a Devonshire peel. . . . Let me for the sake ot 
consistence finish where I began, and end this part of my notes 
on Tackle with a few practical hints on the subject of Gafis and 
How to GalT a Fish. To the novice, at anv rate, thev mav 
not be altogether useless. And first as to Gafts : 
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All fs nf mechanical deformities are manufactured, and 

All sorts of ™ ffc ’ nf which a aood example is 

sold f of’fi-. i-a facsimile of a gaff 

seen m London tackle-maker. Fig. 2 shows 

bought of a well kno application of the same 

ties, can only f ’ are constantly occurring 

circumstances be) on the best-considered 

svstem inapplicable. The foUow.ng are howe-r, 

“v'^ltlLuouf fXd unhl you are prei^red to 

e,„he anTn V™ mrany half-auenrpts. These feinu gene- 

S .'Jeare the ftsh and no. to gaff a 

e. Under orJi,:.rr circun,stances ^ is 

fish that 15 more than a ool . oi\ ^ broad- 

pretty fairly spent The best position 

V The proper place to gaff is betivcen the head and the 

back fin. . .-oidlv but at the 

4 - The critical moment J of 

same time steadily, extend > ou . -phen a short 

,„e fish, bringing it gently do«n u,« h. - .;7„ ,,, .-bb- 

sharp jerh from the f „<,,„„erins the tackle 

out preninturely J gaff, the nest 

After landing the h>li, Miiciiur u) 

point is to carr) l.im* sr^iniK. of salmon, it is practi* 

u the catch lie a good one especnilh of almo , 

callvoutol the question for the .,v„«V,« 

sdf'froni plare to pl-ice and fish ,at t e s ^ ; ^nd 

legs,’as a ftiend o. Ibemselves. In 

,h,.,e condi.itms ,’1;^ ,,c not likely .0 be 

■:::d”h:rmore L .orm hsher, pro. 
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bnbly very often have to carry his fish hiniself. For this pur¬ 
pose bags and baskets ‘ many and great ’ are sold at the tackle 
shopSj but that they are most of them defective in some points 
in which they might hav’e been perfected, goes v\ithout saving. 
In fact, as regards the bags (which for ordinary purposes I 
always use myselt), I hav'e found them mostly to sufier the dis¬ 
ability of coming to pieces—it not the first time thev had a 
good catch to carry, at any rate, after say a few days or vveek^ 

of wear and tear. 

This is partly owing to the manner of their construction, 
and partlv to the material. In regard to the latter, the impor¬ 
tant thin<T to be aimed at is that the material of which they 
are made should be thoroughly strong, and at the same time 
sufficiently waterproof to prevent dripping, or the saturation ot 
the wearer’s clothes. But this is the difficulty. Waterproof 
composed of actual india-rubber has not only an objectionable 
smell itself, but appears to impart it to the fish as to every- 
thinar else with which it comes in contact. I have accordingly 
had a fish bag made bv ^Ir. Farlow of a material that, both in 

o 

texture and a reasonable degree of ‘ waterprooledness,’ lulhls the 
conditions indicated. The material is a close-woven, light- 
brown-coloured canvas, of which also I usually have my leg¬ 
gings made for field shooting, and its durability and wet-resist- 
ing qualities first suggested the idea of its employment for 
fishing baejs. It has no smell of anv kind. 

o o 

The engraving (fig, i) shows the bag or carrier in its closed- 
up condition— a being the strap, or rather ‘webbing' (for 
leather becomes both sodden and chilly when wetted) by 
which it is suspended over the shoulder ; b is a light waterproof 
(fastened by its own straps), which I find it a great conve¬ 
nience to carry with me when fishing or shooting, attached 
either to bag, basket, or cartridge carrier ; and c is an extra¬ 
stout ‘ webbing,^ so adjusted that when fastened in the posi¬ 
tion shown in the engraving, the whole of the portion of the 
bag which contains the fish is conpletely s 2 i 7 ^?'Oii)idcd and sup¬ 
ported by it. Fig. 2 is the bag with the extended ends open, 
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extending ends, a a, are turned inwards instead of outwards, 
and are there held in their places b\- two strips of side welihing, 
as shown in fig. i. The idea of this bag is not an original 
one. Who was the first inventor thereof I do not knrjw. 
For the details of construction and waterin'oof arrangement I 
might, however, possibly claim some credit, excepting tliat I 
have alreadv found mv reward in the numberless wet jackets 
from which it has saved me. 

A verv irood-sized bail for the trout fisher is one foot fur.r 
inches in length by ii or 12 inches in depth ; tlie extreme lenctl’i 
of the bag, with the side flaps extended, being about two feel 
nine inches, wliich is large enough to carry a fifteen-ground 
salmon or pike at a pinch. For salmon and ])ike flailing, liow- 
ever, a considerably larger size will be found more convenient. 
The shoulder strap, or rather webbing, in tlie smaller size, 
should be at least two inches wide, and in laiecr si/cs two 
and a half or tliree inches. The weight of the smaller sized 
bag is one pound six ounces (or with the waterproof coat com¬ 
plete 2 lb. 12 oz.), and that of a basket, such as fig. 4, 3 lbs. 

In deciding upon the question of bag or basket I personally 
prefer tlie latter in every respect but one, and that is that when 
you have caught nothing the latter conceals, whilst the former 
exposes only too palpably, the nakedness of the land. To 
gentlemen who are sensitive on this point I can only suggest a 
plan adopted by an ingenious, I am afraid I canne t say inge¬ 
nuous, friend, who on such occasions lias been known to till 
the ‘aching void ^ by an adequate supply of lumps of turf or 
brickbats ! 

Some fishermen consider that the ‘ a]ipearance ’ of the fl-h 
is better preserved in a creel or basket, tlian in a bag in winch 
they are liable to be occasionally squashed or sciueezcd out of 
shape. To such connoisseurs I commend one or other oi tlie 
following creels, also the outcome of the ‘ Fislieiies,’ or at least 
first then brought to my notice. 

Figs. 3 and 4 are diagrams of what is known as ‘ Hardy’s 
Carry-all Creel.’ It is made, as will be observed, in two pieces 
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Fig. 5 is a creel intended to embody the same idea and 
brought out by ]Mr. Charles Farlow, of 191 Strand. In this 
creel the space for stowing away the tackle l^cc. is made b)’ a 
double back, the lunch case, book, and flask being luted into 
the spare compartment in the position shown in the engraving. 
In this latter creel an innovation has been made in the way of 
the carrying apparatus. There are two separate bands or su[)' 
ports of webbing, the one perpendicular, so to speak, and the 
other lateral. The perpendicular support passes over the left 
shoulder and the lateral one round the waist of the fisherman. 



This leaves, of course, his right shoulder and arm perfectly 
free for work, and, as far as I can judge without practical 
experience, would answer exceedingly well for fishermen with 
tolerably square shoulders. Whether there would not be an 
inclination to slip off in the case ol a less symmetrically pro¬ 
portioned figure I have my doubts. 

T. his special method of carrj’ing, however, is not a necessary 
part of the invention ; which in itself is, I must say, admirable. 

Following up the subject of the fly fishers equipment, 
let me strongly advocate the use of waterproof leggings or 
trousers whenever wading is really necessary, ^^■hen^ it is not 
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indispensable several - 

fohing frorn «'■’■“ ,"^1 flesh is heir to, in the 

engendered mam varicose veins and what not, 

shape of rheumatisms, neura ^ ^ ^ remind the veteran 

Nvhich when ‘ wild youth s pa. , suffer martyrdom 

of his early indiscretions. < fain- follies ’ in the boot- 

myself from lumbago t e ^ats, and used to 

less wading line before a ^ o’clock in the 

look forward to standing (.) ^ To 

morning till about the same „ow '^ive a good round sum- 

have unfrolicked such fun ou ^ . 

say to the Temperance , . . . 

—better give it to them tun volume, and 

But I shall touch ^ .^,^/__Don t make a practice 

v.-ill therefore only repeat here my ca. .a 

of going into the water ^ there is such an em- 

In the matter of waterproo . anything on the 

l,an-as de cI:oix, that 1 ^.attem little in my 

subject likely to ,f india-rubber or leather, so 

opinion, whether pUnh' of naih.^ 

that they keep the legs r} a depths ’ one can scale or 

It is astonishing what he P ^ i,„<,„ld 

cross in cooler blood. I recollect once 

be sheer madness to atievnp penmate, getting my fish t““ 
when fishing the Koughtr, ^ ,iver at the point 

round a stone under carer discoloured by 

:lsfrSf Sod' neverthiless by din, of jumpins. and srndmS 

^ rVr ihe ^i^Tiature of ‘ 

1 A T-eU ''Titer in Uie sporting press . /^=„ood supply of nails 

- . Ind- the foilo'ving ingenious phnn for ,,oulcl have the 

xv-'hout any’risk of their ^ ' He has nails' ' put into a rather thin 

a or v.t,id, promrd...h™gb rte-le 

r^ '.iia-perchi .ole, an ia.niniering on an iron "ei^ ,V,p ,vai)m<' 

- j Acv.vn ie-tt V done h.' nantuie 5 , ,v,e sole of theuauino 

i-.rtoncd do.xn >•- , , -d with gutta-percha to the , i^^.d svell 

r r.'.v.d'vith nails, m then • - flattened doxan. U . 

I cot. ll.e points of the na „ one by penetrating . 

t,,.i,, latter cole, and cannot inju.e t..e P. 

xe. ,uid it left protruding. 
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li’ce the Rhodes Colossus from point to point of rock, submerged 
or projecting, I managed to get across to the other side ; 
revocare gradurn ? . , . After killing my fish, a very fine fifteen- 
pounder with the tide lice on him, I was fain to walk a good 
three miles round before I could find a fordable place. 

Talking of the Roughty reminds me of a gallant and enthu¬ 
siastic salmon fisher ‘quartered* in the neighbourhood at the 
same time that I was. The Major was remarkable for his steady 
absorption of ‘poteen,* which he invaiiably carried, when fishing, 
in his pocket in a soda-water bottle. On one occasion whilst 
following fast after a fish that was tearing down stream he 
successfully ‘negotiated* a post and rails—successfully, that is, 
as far as the fence was concerned ; but his activity cost him 
dear, for the sacred soda-water bottle, flapping about in his 
coat-tail pocket, jerked up as he jumped, striking him in the 
mouth and knocking two of his front teeth clean out. The 
gallant Major’s language on the occasion I shall not soon 
forget ! . , . But the Roughty was a real sporting river, and 
many a break-neck scamper I have had along its cliannel—pity 
it was so netted and poached. 


I could fill pages, as no doubt most salmon fishers could, 
with anecdotes of escapes or catastrophes in the wading and 
ducking line : personal explorations plummet-wise of widtiis 
‘ obvious ’ but depths ‘ uncertain ’—trifling errors in hvdrostatics 
on the force of currents—unsuccessful ‘negotiations’ of the 
water jump, <Stc. &!C. For such emergencies wading trousor.s 
are decidedly preferable on many grounds to boots or legeings. 
They'are also, I believe, far less dangerous, as, in case of having 
to swim for it, instead of getting instantly filled with water, the 
latter takes a ‘ measurable ’ time to make good its entry. An 
impression used to prevail that in case of sudden immersion 
the trousers would buoy up the legs at the expense of tlie head 
—the latter performing the office of a sort of plummet, and of 
course, barring accidents, involving a certaintv of drownin'^ to 
tne wearer. Actual experiment has, however, completely ex¬ 
ploded this fallacy, Mr. John Lloyd, junior, who published a 
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they have hitherto been careful. One thing by the way, did Mr. 
Lloyd swim up stream or down ? The filling of the trousers would 
be veiy sensibly aftected by this, we should imagine.— Ld.] 

The above experiment was in sfi/I 7 i*atcr, 

It therefore seems that waterproof trousers add greatly to 
the safety of wading. If, however, it is desired to ' make a-,sur- 
ance doubly sure/ it appears wading trousers can be manu¬ 
factured with an air-inflated edge—a sort of swimming belt in 
fact—which enables the wearer to face all contingencies of the 
drowning category with perfect equanimity. Messrs. Cording, 
the well-known waterproofers, of 125 Regent Street, referring 
to the letter from iMr. Lloyd, wrote : 

We beg to suggest that all chance of drowning can be avoided 

0 00 o 

by having an inflated edge round the top, which will also prevent 
them filling, as if a person gets out of his depth he still keeps in a 
perpendicular position, and one could cross a deep stream in 
safety, and without the water going over the iops. If properly 
made the inflated part would not be at all in the way, and would 
add but very little to the weight. We made some for the \’iceroy 
of Eg}’pt on the same plan, which were much appro\'ed of. 

Messrs. Cording have never lost sight of this idea, and 
are now manufacturing to order wading trousers with safety 
apparatus attached to the top—‘Life Belt Wading Trousers' 
they call them—for which they obtained a medal at the Fisheries 
Exhibition. The ‘life belt' part of the affair consists of a tube 
about six inches wide when lying flat, which comes under the 
shoulder, being attached to and forming part and parcel of the 
waders. This tube or belt is inflated when in use. 

One further hint : t/ie higher the trousers come up the better ; 
but trousers that only reach to the waist are very little better 
for practical purposes than high boots. Of boots, perhaps the 
best, on the whole, are those lined with leather, and leaving water¬ 
proof on the outside. These are the least trouble of any in 
putting on and off. 

If leather boots are preferred the best dressing I know to 
keep them both supple and waterproof, is the ‘ Threpoderme/ 
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•1 c>,r.«-n at the late Exhibition, which I 

cr results tor all sorts of leather 

have since used ith excellent 

a„d porpoise-hiae fishiog -^*“ 3 = Poetically free 

ot being P^'-l, easy o a,^ , and o P^^ 

Cot- “to fro. an expensive dress,n, and can 

be got at ay of the ,„ding stockings and 

tronto V e Ito ei^^tibited by Messrs, Cord.ng a. South Ken- 

t n The speciality of these is that they have holes, jus 
sincrton. 1 ne specuuii,) sj ^ct'-ine and sravel 

1 ra khisv ,nle bv which water is allowed to escape, ana 

&:c. kept out. AlbO o 't-Urtiit ^ cork bet^Yeen. 

, thp wadin<^ trousers without a sock oei^cci.. 

can be worn o^er t n ^YOollen stockings, 

Whenever waders are used, thick'V arm > _ -p-^iw 

1 ex if nnt;s\ble should be worn inside. Excellent 
and leggings aUo ’ manufactured and sold by 

ollen t ; sTnitary Clothing Company--who 

the celeb a cd the offices, Prince’s 

also exhibited at S_ 3ome 

Street, close to 0 -Mord 

more simple and consen t by anglers of the 

been ad 1 ad . ,l,eam of 

Sierher .1 . ^ /nearer than the towing path) for 

approaching the ruer c ( 

fear of spoiling their enjoyment in 

suitably ’ appare led 1 enthusiastic votaries 

the sport as vs e do, an ^vhen we sally 

of the gcr.i e art. H companion- 

lorih alter breakfas ‘ hair either golden 

r' v^u-d b l^'gracoffil companionship double the 

or otherwis , vv ou^ b. ^ ,, 

, l.asurcs of succc... ^he rise 

< al;in-s to halt tor pipes or liquor vvne 

, • Wci Rri-ht eves behold your deeds, 

Fi.,ht on. brave knights ! bii^m e>cs u 

t"*' ■■ jf* M Vt«* f 


wri'J.c'a 


nt i.'iu t*. - o , , j 1- 

1 -Tsv nis^i-e of arms ^ of Ashby de la 
ul the ’lice and easy passage 
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Zouche, finds its modern parallel in the hunting field, the polo 
ground, and the rifle tournament, in fact, wherever youth and 
ambition meet in the presence of beauty to try who is the best 
man. From this category no one who has watched the keen 
interest with which the spoils of the day^s chase are discussed 
at the dinner table and the number and magnitude of each 
capture appraised and determined, can except tlie ‘ knights of the 
angle.’ There are indeed already not a few angling champions 
of the gentler sex who now enter the lists, especially as fly 
fishers, and amongst whom the fair daughters of a well-known 
noble Duke have acquired enviable fame. 

W e are not all, however, so lucky as to have a salmon 
river at our door, and I have often thought, watching some 
modern Dame Juliana punt fishing under the dip of a Thames 
chestnut tree in August, or later in the autumn sending her 
spinning bait skimming into the foam below Hurley weir, how 
much of pleasure, now lost to most of us, is gained by the man 
whose wife takes heartily to fishing or hunting or whatever other 
field sport he is devoted to. In this way she becomes not only 
his helpmate at home, but his ‘chum’ and true comrade when 
on his rambles by flood and field, or, rifle in hand, mounting 
the ‘imminent deadly breach’ which is shortly to witness the 
campaign against chamois or red deer. 

Kot that shooting is a sport by anj' means so naturally 
fitted to women as fishing. Their figure makes the handling 
of the gunstock always rather awkward, and the recoil is some¬ 
times apt—unless very light charges are used—to be dan¬ 
gerous. But to fishing there is no drawback, unless, indeed, 
it be the petticoats with which some thick-ankled leader of 
fashion in bygone times has managed to cramp and disfigure 
one of the prettiest parts of the human form. No skirts will 
vex the tameless ankles of our women of the future. Already 
there is a marked and healthy iniprov^ement visible in the 
length of the dress, and women need no longer draggle about 
behind them a ridiculous and often muddy train, which if it 
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does not do duty foi a lood-s-eccpet cannot certainly be shown 

to subsera-e any “''‘“ij j“^’“^',ecocnised by many philo- 

The "moulding the national 

T'^r'aTr'arciSite satisfied that if English men and 
character, and 1 an q country, were 

women, and those i' mg ^ ffcedom and play to the 

to adopt a dress allowmg g eater 

limbs and muscles and coats, leg bags 

discard, once an or c , . —and the other 

-1 use ’^dVol ther^ would be a marked 

paraphernalia o ^ robustness ’ of the race, 

advance in the manhnesS e hesitate to wear a 

women who shoot or ^^^ordd 

dress suitable for the to 

stantly ^ remark holds still more true |o regard 

to long " fd 

as many accident., and h. 

the hunting field, a^ I sense 

pin in the outcry ^^hl o 1 .lad to see that 

to be raised against tbei . 

,hem is some 1':''^, ne« .0 .he short shirts 

In arranging a lady s = ^of are the most impor- 

thick boots more or le protection and comfort; but 

tant item, having regar adviser finds the 

this is precisely the pom _ favourable hearing for his 

trreatest difficulty m proem m^ ‘ • . u cannot be said 

that a stout double- , oai,'ouatorze shoe, or a pair of 

a, a Queen Anne sbpP«. \ 3^, <,j- and emphasise 

dainty '=‘‘l”he'Jtep° whilst displaying the foot and 

Cr«::she touched on. dmp-n-- 

And turned to look 
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But, mvdear ladv readers—if I should be so favoured as to 
have any—do not let it be forgotten that there is ‘a beauty ot 
fitness/ and that where reallv rous^h work has to be done ‘ ease 
before elegance/ and, it might be added, ‘health betore both/ 
is a golden maxim. 

The following hints for dress, which have been kindly given 
me by a lady who has had large practical experience with both 
rod and gun, may possibly be found of service : 


Short skirt of linsey wolsey made as simple as possible—in 
fact, a kind of ‘housemaid's dressJ Norfolk jacket made of all 
zjool material. A comfortable toque (the close-fitting toque does 
not catch the wind). It is best to have the costume of one colour, 
say a nice heather mixture or whitish grey, I advise ‘linsey ' for 
the skirt, as it is everlasting in wear, and the ‘ all wool for the 
Norfolk jacket, being wanner and more healthy. 

Now for the most important item—boots. They should fit 
perfectly, and be made of porpoise hide, with honest broad soles 
and plenty of room for the toes, and fiat heels —in their proper 
place, nolunder the arch of the instep. The boots should lace in the 
same wav that men's shooting boots do, and be made to come well 

^ o - 

up the leg (so that gaiters can be dispensed with). Length of 


skirt an inch or so above the ankle. 

This dress is suitable for either fishing or shooting. If worn 
for the latter over a ‘clavev' countrv\ a few inches of light water- 
proof on the bottom of the skirt are advisable. Some ladies wear 
gaiters, but I think if the boots are made high enough thev are 

^ / o o « 

not necessan*. ‘All wool’ under-garments should be worn, from 
stockings upwards. 


The comfort to the fisherwornan, as well as to the fisher¬ 
man—and, indeed, to all sportsmen—of boots which are 
both thoroughly easy and at the same time completelv water¬ 
proof, is so obvious that I make no apolog}' for offering a few 
hints on the subject, the more so that during experiments 
extending over some decades I have mvself suffered ‘ manv 
things at the hands of many bootmakers.’ Anv bungler in 
the trade can, of course, make at least a passably waterproof 
boot if he allows himself unlimited latitude in the matter of 
weight and clumsiness, or ‘ stiffness.’ The art is to make a 
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boot waterproof, and at the same time Ught, and as soft to the 

foot as a kid glove* , , , 

For ‘ waterproofing ’ all cloth and woollen “^^enals I do 

not say making them actually waterproof, but sufficien y 
keep the under-garments Esq" oTxe'^iple 

the following receipt, given me by K. Atkinson, il. q-, 1 

Sowerby ; 

Dissolve sugar of lead and alum in rain water, one oun« of 
U1S501VC auj, Cfttfipd down, drawoff the clear 

each to a quart of water. ■ saturate the 'woollen 

(this is most easily done with a syphon), 

article in it (I generally leave it m found a coat thus 

the open air. Fro» nty is an »n- 

treated to be quite w a erpr * infinitely prefer such 

"11'o r/nt'iottWor other india-rubber n^nu- 

facture, 

FISHING ETCETERAS. 

I mi-ht under this heading fill a chapter, if not a volume ; 

as takincr the term in its broadest sense, fishing _ . 

be ma^ to embrace the entire contents of a tackle shop les 

the halMoren piominent items of «;Yeave“h\s'e mLtis 
which I have already noticed. But I must 1 Planter 

to take care of themselves, as sp-ce warns lo o 

to a close. rpfer to three minor 

In doing so, however, I would briefly refer to tnree 

Wprt-ts which may be of use to the fly fisher. 

"s Ushing kn,fe-an almost 

above represents the most conventent forn. o'^' ' 

of; containing in a smal ^.l,h,ee im- 

actual size -scissors, knife, and dis o g 
,dements which are liable to be cal ed m^o requ^_^^^^_^ ^ 

turn. This knife is manufactured and soL y 

-o& Hi"h Holborn, and the price is 
1 forget which. 
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'The second ‘etcetera' is a raihcr Imlky oiii*. Im me in l.i< i a 
boat I As sucli b:Kit-. iiKide of inil.ii.iblt* india r iibljt i 
can now })e f)l)tainc<l at se\'er.il water] manuJ.n Tf>MeA, and 


at a reasonable prit ec an<l a> the ((jinfdrt ol' one < 

inanv expeditioi'is, e-»[)e< ially in lakt: 

not to be exai^aerated. I think li-'liernien wlio < an 

'V^ 

luxury will be wise to make a |>oital)le boat one ol 


>\ t lu 111 on 
It -1 n 11 <1 
a in a d t h«' 
I lie 11 m in t 
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of travelling e^juipinent. 1 hey are made to hohl ‘an\’ niiinber 

of people, and even a Ixjai of the smallest si/c is '-tc.idy cnoueli 
lor all the purposes of the ll\’ fisher. 

The boat figured in the engraving on page io8, u 
obtained a prize at the late Fi.sheries Exhibition, is made l,y 
^•lessrs. Cording, waterjjrool manufacturers, Rceent Street. 

m'- 
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The Berthon ^ folding boat is also e-xceedingly well adapted 
to fishing pnrposes. dhe IMaTCj^uis of Exeter has tried several 
different patterns of these boats, and speaks very highly of 
them. I forget the exact weight : but one shown at the 
Fisheries Exhibition, seven feet by three feet, to carry two 

persons, could be easily lifted b}’ a small bo\. 

C. W. Tdeiter & Co., of Gracechurch Street, also obtained 

a prize for their folding boats, of which the smallest size draws 
only two inches of water and is claimed to be ‘unsinkable. 
It is about lo per cent, more expensive than the Berthon boat. 

The last item is an appliance for clearing flies from boughs, 
sunken roots, logs, &c., the invention of the Rev. Eardley C. 
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Holt, of Upper East Sheen, a thorougldy practical fisherman, 

and a profound student of angling literature. 

The illustration on page 109 shows the apparatus reduced to 
half the normal size, a is a fork or prong for pushing, or, as it 
were, ‘ disgorging ’ the fly from whatever has got hold of it , B 
:s a strong sharp cutter, for severing an antagonistic bough 
th.rt is beyond reach with the hand, and c is the joint on which 
n works, the dotted lines showing its position when not require 
for use. 'I'he whole screws into the socket of the net or ga 

handle. 


‘ P.enhon Boat Company, 50 Holbom \ ia luct, E.C 
boat rltv.i ribed 8 /. complete. 


w 

The price of the 
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So ^l0^v I licivc S3.ici mv S3.y tibout rods n.nd rod w oods, reds, 
reel lines, hooks, knots, and angling paraphernalia generally : and 
I repeat that I arn not so sanguine as to suppose that anything 
I have adduced w ill convert a single veteran to deviate a hair s 
breadth from his owm approved ]:)atterns and theories, to add a 
few* eved hooks to his fly case, or to shorten the length of 
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salmon rod a single inch. . . . And this is just as it should be. 
Uniformity would be monotonous, and I am all for ‘ liberty 
of conscience ’ especially in matters piscatorial. These pages 
may^ however, possibly meet the eye of the tyro just about to 
start on his first angling campaign, and if any hints I may have 
thrown out should help him to equip himself effectively I shall 
be pleased. 
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T.'ATUHAL history of BRITISH 


A IIXO’.VLEP 


SA LMOXID^il,. 

- — even if onlv a verv moderate one—of the 
natural history and habits of lish is generally admitted to be 
an important clement of success in angling. The history of 
thiC salmon and trout species is especially interesting, m some 
of its aspects even important, as bearing on the national supply 
of hdr food, and I therefore make no apology for i>vefacing, by 
a sketch of their habits from the Angler-Naturalist’s stand- 


f 

I 


•o 


int, the chapters descriptive of the practical art ol catchin 


rr 

o 


them. 

In t’u- essav I lurve adopted the division or grouping of the 
di Arent species of British Salmcnilz in two great classes : the 
.-h er. or micratorv. and the yellow, or non-imgratory 
,livision consisting of those n.sh which migrate penodicaU> to 
or from the sea, viz. the true salmon, the bull trout, 
sea trout ;. and the second division ot those the habits o ^ 

imuallv or constantly confine tliem to the Iresh water, 
lake or river, viz. the common, or ydlow trout, the gre^ 

trout. o.ncl the grn.} hidg. ■ i ^ 

rin this second division must of course also be included the 

v.-^cnes of the charr and of the coregonus, or Ire.h-water 

but the habits and history of the latter are of les. 

■- ^,-crt\o the hsherman than to the ichthyologist, as they are 
r'ndncd to spemal localities and so fltr as I am aware never, or 
■rr.llv ever.' ta'ke either bait or iB ] 
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This grouping commends itself not only by its simplicity 
and convenience of classification, but also by such broadly 
marked distinctions in regard to habits, localities, (See., as must 
override distinctions founded upon mere technical difierences. 

Of the silver or migratoiy division of SalmoiitdcB^ the first 
in place, in virtue both of its pre-eminent qualities as a 
food fish and its precedence in the estimation of fishermen, 
is the 

SALMON {Salmo salar). 

Forty or fifty years ago comparatively little was known of 
the natural history of tlie salmon. Of theory there was a 
superabundance ; in fact it was rare to come across a salmon 
fisher, to say nothing of a salmon ‘legislator/ who had not 
some pet hobby of his own on the subject, ready to be trotted 
out on the parliamentary or any other plain at the smallest 
provocation. 

Descending, however, from theory and speculation to 
actual knowledge, the united lore of those most interested 
in the salmon fisheries amounted to little beyond the bare 
truism that the fish ascended the rivers to spawn during the 
spring and summer—spawned—and descended again to tlie 
sea within the following two or three months. I'his, I say, was 
the state of our salmon knowledge some forty or fifty years 
ago. 

The last two decades, however, witnessed a \ery marked 
and important advance. 

The researches of ichthyologists and the experiments which 
have been conducted on a large scale by enterprising and 
scientific men have thrown a flood of light upon the subject, 
converting doubts into certainties, theories into practice, and 
generally advancing our knowledge to a point which has been 
productive of most important reforms in the management of 

our exhausted salmon fisheries, and in the establishment of 
new ones. 

Amongst those to whose exertions in the practical, per- 
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hap^ rather than in a scientific, point of view, we are indebted 
(or m„ch of cur advaucemen. in this field of 

meet in our fisheries, may be mentioned the late Mr Ffenneil, 
Cominissicner for Irish, and afterwards Inspector ol Eng i . 
Fisheries, and the late Mr. Frank Bnckland, who forhtsserf, 
in the caise of salmon reform, was also appointed one of H.hh s 
hen. Inspectors. Many others worked successfully rr^ the 

and salmon fislnng. Of ^V„td%rv Ml e^s. 

present improved state of 

ITSliss' andTrav, perhaps, be pardoned rf at the present 
by the a ^ I „call 

trme, when a e-e« re orn satisfaction. Not many years 

rhern wrth a ce^sense o^ in an article in the 'Saturday 

R niew' that ' Mr. Pennell, Mr. Buckland, and one or tsro 
^od ers have worked htrrd in the cause of salmon reform m 

or .he mythical " apprentices- 

Iflm ”;:Si;'w"J.““ofru":.heui„g .h. hands of 

.he Goternment in the salmon fishery -f-V‘Frshrm5 
rpat I “f^;,^';:t!lrr:bi:rLd m ‘Land and 

Jslagazine and nf the first who ever codified, 

Water % and I believe I was oi following con- 

so to speak, the la ^ Times,’ I do not know that 

mme1e«™d,cs have made any addltiorrs necessary. 

proved facts IX the history of salmon. 
r. salmon and grilse J'™, T;" 

possible— both the eggs, and the >o 

s-.ate on‘gravelly shallows 

The ec:^s are UiULkily GLposiicu & 
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where the)" hatch in from eighty to one hundred and forty 
days, according to the temperature of the water, Kggs 
remaining unhatched beyond the latter period will seldom 
hatch at all. 

3. The eggs deposited by the female will not hatch under 
any circumstances unless vivified, after exclusion, by the milt 
of the male ; and—at least up to the period of migration— 
there is no difference whatever in fry bred between salmon 
only, between grilse only, between salmon and grilse—between 
salmon and parr, or between grilse and parr. 

[Kofe .—The female parr cannot spa\\Ti; but the male parr possesses, 
and constantly exercises, the power of vivifying salmon and grilse 

eggs.] 

4. The fry remain one, two, and, in some cases, three 
years in the rivers as parr before going down to the sea—about 
half taking their departure at one year, nearly all the others at 

two years, and the remainder (which are exceptional) at three 
years old. 

5. All young salmon fry' are marked with bluish bars on 
their sides until shortly' before their migration, up to which 
period they are parrs ; they then invariably assume a more or 
less complete coating of silvery scales and become smolts— 
the bars, or parr marks, however, being still clearly discernible 
on rubbing off the new scales. 

6. The young of all the species of our salmon and trout, 
migratory and non-migratory, have at some period of theire.xist- 
ence these bluish bars; and consequently such marks are not 
by themselves proofs that fry bearing them are the young of the 
true salmon {Salmo salar). 

7. Unless the young fish put on their sraolt dress in May 
or early in June and thereupon go down to the sea, they 
remain as parrs another year; and without smolt scales they 
will not migrate, and cannot exist in salt water. 

8. The length of the parr at six weeks old, is about an inch 
and a half or two inches ; and the usual weight of the smolt 
before reaching the tidal wave from one to two ounces. 

L 


I 
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9. In at least many cases, smoUs thus mipating <0^“ 
in May and Tune return as grilse, sometimes tnthm «te, 
aenetailv tvithin ten ireelts, the increase in H eight during t a 
feriod varying from tiro to ten pounds, the average being from 
four to sir pounds; and these grilse spaivn about rsovembet 0 
De eX-go back to the sea-and (in many cases) reascend 

„om four to twelve pounds Thus, a fish ha^ 

iSti and marked when migrating in hlay "f “ ° 

as a s-almon of twenty-two pounds weight in Marc i y . 

TO It aDoears certain, however, that smolts do not ahsaj 
return durin^y the same year as grilse, but frequently remain 
nine or ten rTionths in the sea, returning in the following spring 

as small-sized salmon. 

[.V.*.-It .ill il™. le s™ "la’ iZZi 

,bcv P«. on Uirir ^ from .h. 

It has also been clearly proved that, in 

and gnlse “ "dTntical spots-spawn 

thev were bred—someiimc 

V '.it Vrtvember or December — and go down a^a 

about 0, Match-retutning, in 

I ' 1 - many 'cases during the following four or five mont s « 
"clean'fiTb? and with an'inctease in weight of from seven to 

ten pounds. 

c-u -1 K,.w ^rown^n-t and whilst returning to the sea 
[Ah.V,—Shortly before SF<-"n na,. . ^p^ure is 

*' kelis, or spent fish, sal.non are unnt to red 

then illegal. ‘ tool ^s\npes with "'hwh ‘heir cheeks are 

“.S'-noT omns. .1.1 or Z 

This, in a condensed form, is the present state of ow 
positive knowledge as regards the leading facts m 

^^rLsular return of salmon from the sea, referred to in 
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paragraph 10, which, I believe, I was the first to call attention 
to, will be found to explain many apparent anomalies and ir¬ 
regularities in the habits of salmon in different rivers as observed 
and chronicled by local fishermen and others ; and the time 
may come when under a more minute and complex system of 
salmon legislation it will be found to have an important bearing 
upon the regulation of our fisheries. 

Tn tracing the history of the salmon we will begin with the 
adult fish on their ascent from the sea, whether as salmon or 
grilse. At varying periods during spring and summer months 
a proportion at least of salmon in the bays and estuaries of the 
coast make their way up the rivers for the purpose of spawning 
—their general colouring at this period being a brilliant silvery 
white, merging into a bluish black with a few dark spots on the 
upper part of the body and head. 

When first ascending from the sea, salmon are termed 
‘fresh-run^ fish, and are then in the most perfect condition 
both for the rod and the table. 

A fresh-run salmon may not only be generally known by 
the bright silver)^ hue on the belly and sides, but also, when 
just up from the sea, by a species of parasite, or sea louse, 
which may be frequently found attached to the fish. These, 
however, are killed by a few hours^ contact with fresh water, 
but the salmon exhibit for some time after the marks or scars 
left by the parasite. 

The periods of ascent and spawning of salmon differ in 
different rivers—are earlier or later, that is, in point of time. 

s issuin^ from lar^e lakes, in which the water has pre¬ 
viously undergone a sort of filtering process, and has become 
warmer, owing to the greater mass and higher temperature of 
its source, are often what would be described in angling par¬ 
lance as ‘early rivers whilst, on the contrary, streams which 
are liable to be swollen by the melting of snow’s, or cold rains, 
or which are otherwise bleak and exposed, are frequently 
later in season, and yield their principal supply when the great 
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Kke rivers are beginning to fail. Of these operating causes 
two of the Sutherland streams afford good 0 “’ 

in breidth l the other, the Shin (a branch of the Otke ), 
takes its rise in the deep sweeping waters of Loch Shin an i ^ 
tributlry lakes. The Shin joins the Oikel about five miles 
from the sea. Early in the spring, all the salmon entering is 
common mouth diverge at the junction, pass 'JP ^h^ . 

!!^.iLt ver>- few keep the main course of the Oikel until a much 

^""^^Nordis it appear that these operative causes and their 
resultant efiects are confined to Scotland. An analogous 
instance, indirectly traceable to the same cause, has been 
' • htprl' out bv Dr Hevsham, in his ‘ Catalogue of Cumber- 
j°;U Animals,' as obseivable in several of the rivers of that 

countv ■ The salmon, during winter and spring, ^ 

nmfer the Eden to either the Eslt, Caldew, or Peterd, although 
'the Eden and the Eslt pour their waters into the saints es 

and. tn fact, am P 

a™rs“o°f'a salmon entering the Esh until the middle of Apnl 
nr be-inninv of May—a circumstance always referre J 
fchermen to the difference in temperature between the two 

trra'rnr^ h"e of .he Esh, which, from the shallow 
aS rocky character of the bed of the Esk. appears not im- 

Be ‘ Us as it may, it is an indubitabie fact « 
prevents salmon from running up even the mi 

?rcaldew and the Petetil. again, pour 
the Eden, the one at, and the other a httle “bo'^ar^^ 
yet up neither of these rivers do salmon et er run, 

'spttwnmg season, and then but in tarn 

The rule, however, which would appear t 
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the instances quoted is far from being invariable ; and as it 
has been found that the time of salmon ascending and suawn- 
ing frequently differs in neighbouring rivers of the same district 
.—in some cases even where their sources and channvls are 


apparently of a similar nature—it is very possible that we have 
yet to arrive at the whole truth respecting the causes of these 
variations. 


With regard to the sort of resting places or holding grounds 
which salmon most frequent, they ajjpear, as often as net, to be 
guided by sheer caprice. There are some pools which, to the 
angling eye, or, at any rate, the uneducated angling eye, are 
apparently perfection, and which yet seem never to hold a 
fish from year’s end to year's end, or if they do hold a fish 
thev are fish which cannot be induced to take the fly or bait. 
Indeed, there are particular stones in particular rivers behind 
which for some inscrutable reason, salmon ^Yill almost in\ari- 
ably be found. I know just such an one in the Conway, and 
there is another, if I recollect rightly, in the Tweed. It does 
not signify how often the salmon sheltering behind these stones 
is caught—I have known three thus taken in one day—his 
place appears to be filled again almost immediately. 

Still, notwithstanding this capriciousness of salmon in the 
choice of water, there are some general rules which may serN C 
as approximate guides to the salmon fly-fisher when unassisted 
by local knowledge. Where the bed of the river is of bare or 
naked rock, unbroken by ledges or ‘ shelters' of any sort, 
salmon—or, at any rate, rising salmon—will rarely be found. 
Ail sorts of shelters and rocky excrescences are, no doubt, in 
themselves favourable for salmon, both as aftbrding shelter 
from the stream and a point of outlook from which fly and other 
bait may be advantageously perceived ; but, as Mr. Stoddart 
also points out in his ‘ Angler's Rambles,* the ledges of rock 
and large stones to which salmon instinct inclines * will in¬ 
variably be found, when the salmon are settled down, to lie 
in conjunction with or in the vicinity of a firm gravelly 

Elsewhere, Mr, Stoddart illustrates this fact bv the 
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Ga,ry. the course of which from Faskally upwards through the 

pass of Ktllicrankie is ' mildly rapid and US ^ 

with rocks and boulders of every dimension. . . . One not fully 
versed m all the outs and ins of salmon fishing proficient 
as he inicht be in the use of the rod, becomes so deceived as 
to construe the interspersed breaks and shallows, the flus o 

water passing through the f • .,f * Jhe 

which gleam : .“ it ylat^ fm t 

channel—into a senes of admiraDie lesun^ 

But the truth simply is that in resting humour no 
fish a;e ‘ever there. Such are not the spots where the mstmct 
of <=almon induces them to halt at and show appetite Proceed 

fariher up. Climb from its torrent 
distribution of the rock becomes alternated also 

Dools favoured bv such a combination you will find that 

Tnh are salmon io be me. with, but 

with in a position which prompts and enables them to 

readilv towards the ofiered lure of the ang er. 

AS obser^-ed, however, the caprices of salmon with regard 

to the particular parts they favour or reject, ana e^en as 
to the P^rtic ^ individual fish, where there are 

several in the s.ame pool, are most curious. 

arraugement may be dependent upon some first ” 

Irved ' principle-a sort of piscine recognition of the rule of 

as for^ample in fhe Galway River, I 

to themselves,’ and from whose ranks dif- 

interdicted. These different shoals were almo 

ferent sizes. An interesting esmupde of this 

friend, Sir Charles Mordaunt. m the case of a po 

known Scotch river. In a letter to me he say s 

the water was too low for fishing, a rien a “ranks” 

tunitvofvery closely observing the salmon as th ) O 
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near the tail of the pool. Crawling to the bank’s edge, and 
cautiously putting our heads over, we could see e\ c •thing 
that went on below. In the front rank there were five larL^e 
fish only, one apparently of about 30 lbs., the others running 
perhaps from 20 lbs. to 25 lbs. In the second rank were fiJteen 
randn^ from lbs. to 20 lbs. : in the third twenty-three from 

O O ^ 

10 lbs. to 15 lbs., and in the rear rank the Grilse, some thirty- 
two in number. All the fish were motionless except for the 
slight action of the tail fin necessar}' to keep them up to the 
stream. We then sent the keeper round to stir them gently by 
throwinoj a stone in behind the Grilse, which caused the whole 

O 

body to move up into deep water ; but after waiting about an 
hour we saw them begin to return to their former quarters, 
where by degrees they took up their original formation in per- 
fectlv “ dressed ” ranks, and without a fish missing. 

‘ When the water was barely high enough for fishing, I could 
still command a sight of the bottom of the pool, although not 
a perfectly clear one. As the fly passed over him, a salmon 
before rising invariably turned on his side. . . .’ 

To return to the subiect of salmon migration. Allowing for 
the exceptions previously pointed out, the order in which fish 
ascend rivers is generally somewhat as follows : The strong, 
early runners come first. These are succeeded by the grilse, 
and by the small ‘spring salmon ’ which have probably never 
ascended at all as grilse, but have remained in the sea since 
the smolt state—a period of from eight to ten months, as 
noticed in ‘Proved Facts/ No. 10. The tails of these spring 
salmon are not so forked as those of grilse. A few of then^i 
generally appear with the early-running fish. 

As the season advances, the larger fish and those heavy 
with spawn begin to work their way upwards from the mouths 
of the rivers and estuaries towards the hii^her reaches ; and 
such fish continue ascending from the sea until the close oi 
the autumn, or, if the river be an ‘ early ’ one, of the summer. 
Even as late as November and December, and the January 
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and Fcbruan* followincr, a few fish continue to run wV: ch 

^ S.- 

h'we been visu.tIIv coii>idcrcil as ' b.irrcu ’—wiihc'Ut ca|teit): .■ v 
of spawning •. but this notion was proved by the late Mr. 

Mb F. FfennoU to be erroneous. Upon di-^'Cetion he foun I 
that the females had ova in them perfectly developed, althi*u,h 
not larger than mustard seed, whilst in the males a thin thread 

'w ^ 

of milt was alwavs discernible. 

* 

These fish, of which manv ascend the Tav in NovemSer 
and the three following: months, remain nearlv a vear in th.e 
fresh waters before spawning, and although their colours gra¬ 
dually become darker in consequence, they are to all intents 
and purposes ‘ clean fisli,* and are exceedingly good eating. 

The term ‘ clean fish ’ is used as the antithesis of ‘ foul fish ’ 
—a term applied to all salmon which have either not recovered 
from the efi'ects of spawning, or in which the roe or mtlt has 
arrived at a sreat desree of maturitv. 

The so-called barren salmon appearing at a time when most 
fish are spawning, or are just recovering from the process, illus¬ 
trates what I believe to be the most important fact connected 

with the histop.' of salmon, viz. that the principle of a diiijcd- 

^ * 

mi'^ratioth alreadv referred to, is not confined to the parr on 
eoinsT to the sea, or to the sraolts on their return from it, some 
as grilse, and some as spring salmon, but that it also extends to 
the old and adult fish after spa-u’iilug —one portion of these 
latter coming back into the rivers during the following summer, 
and the rest not until the spring succeeding it ; in other words 
(and this is the gist of the whole), that at least a proportion of 
salmon spaion only every alteryiatc year. The design of this law 
or instinct—which, when once apprehended, will be tound to 
explain many of the perplexities m the historx'ot the salmon is 
intellimble enough. It is evidently to insure a supply ot clean 
fish throughout as large a portion of the year as possible, and 
to enable each river to support the greatest stoc'^c a resuit 
which could onlv be obtained by such a provision as the abo^e. 
It is also doubtless intended to insure an equal distribution o* 
fish throughout the whole length of the river. These salmon, 
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by ascending thus early, before their spawn is at all inatured, 
are vigorous, and able to overcome the obstacles in their u[Avari.l 
course to the extreme sources of the river—to which those fish 
remaining in the sea until heavy with spawn could never pene¬ 
trate. 

Curiously enough, an analogous fact has been noticed with 
regard to the spawning of the common trout. Dr. Davy, who 
was in the habit of opening the fish he caught, records that l>y 
this means he discovered that, as the spawning season ap¬ 
proached, only about one-half of the females had visible eg_:s, 
whilst in the other half there were 7 io sipis of the devdop}ne)U oj 
the ova, Charr, also, are frequently taken in Windermere in 
high condition in October and November, which is their regular 
spawning season—a fact which would seem to point to the pos¬ 
sibility of the rule of alternate spawning years holding good in 
the case of all the fish of the salmon and trout species. 

But to return. The ascent of salmon to the spawning 
grounds is usually somewhat in this wise. During the early part 
of the season, the fish in the rivers, which do not at on^^e 
ascend, remain in or near the mouths. But with the advance 
of the season they get gradually farther into the fresh water 
beyond the influence of the sea. The edible quality of tl^.e 
salmon when thus ascending rivers depends entirely upon the 
state of development of the milt or roe—a loss of condition, 
accompanied by the usual change of colour, following, even in 
the salt water, upon the maturing of the spawn. The efforts of 
the salmon to surmount all obstacles to their ascent of the 
rivers increase with the approach of the spawning time, and 
they shoot up rapids, and make wonderful exertions to surmount 
cascades and other impediments, frequently clearing a height 
of two or three yards at a bound. It has been calculated that, 
when swimming, or rather darting at full speed, the salmon will 
glide through the water at the rate of about 1,500 ft. per minute, 
or upwards of 400 miles per day—a pace which, if it could 
be maintained, would speedily carry the fish round the world. 

Although the height to which a salmon will leap seems 
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wonderful to those who have watched the process, we may well 
hesitate to accept all the ‘ tall stories ’ on the subject which have 
been put on record, with more or less show of authority. No 
doubt the depth of water from which the spring is taken mate- 
riallv influences its height; but 1 should hesitate to assert that 
I had mvself seen a perpendicular leap exceeding ten or twelve 
feet—and I have seen some thousands. Sometimes, as in t e 
Falls of the Beauly, the ascent is by a single bound, at others, 
as at the Ro^ie Falls on the Scotch Blackwater, by a sort of 
double jump^ necessitated by the shape of the fall. Frequently 
the fidi are actually killed by the exhaustive violence of their 

exertions or the injuries caused by falling back on the rock. 

Lord Lovar, as is well known, has a salmon leap where, in 
consequence of the local conformation, a kettle of boiling water 
can be so placed that the fish literally jump into it and are 


Salmon ladders or stairs by which the fish are enabled to 
surmount high weirs and other obstructions have proved of in¬ 
finite value to the fisheries, and will, it is to be hoped, come 
into vet more ceneral and extensive use. The ditficulty, of 
course is to obtain the running water-supply without dim.nish- 
inc^ or interfering with, the water-power of mill streams or 

lessening their supply-matters which have 
to much dispute and embroilment between the rival owners of 
nulls and of salmon rivers. As, however, it has been pointed 
out by Mr. J. H. Horsfall—inventor of the water economiser, 
for avoiding a loss of ‘ head water'—such an interference or 

l^ury to nulling interests can only occur when the river is low 
and when migratory fish do not run, and at such time no p - 
perlv constructed fish ladder need have any 
When, however, the water r>ses_ and fish do run 

qulred for the supply of the hsh I"'/ quite 

v..l-,i< h the miller neither wants nor uses. It is, of cours 

po-.iblc and. indeed, does not require much ingen > 

ti ’ v‘ nnu e only partially efiective or entirely useless. The 
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points to be considered are. a. the placin,: of the ladder in ii;e 
most suitable part of the weir : /e the Droricr iiu line of liie 
ladder : and, 0 the supply of water \vhi(’h is admitted to it. A- 
Mr. Horsfail once wrote to me, no two weirs are alike, and in 
his experience the proper jjosition of the ladder c an only l>e 
shown bv actuailv watchinct the habits of the h-h at tlie dam, 
and tlie i>oints towardswhich they naturallv head in their effijrm 
to ascend. There is a limit to the steenness of an efficient fi-ii 

I* 

ladder—one in four being, I belic\*e. tlie maximum slope vviiieli 
can be safely calculated upon. Next to this the point ^ ^ 



greatest importance is that the ladder should he sup] lied with 
a greater flow of water in projiortion than that running over anv 
other part of tlie weir, as when salmon and anv othtcr fi>ii in 
their ascent up the river meet with any olistriiction the\‘ >eLm 
instinctively to be attracted to the part where the stream is Tt.e 
stroncresr. 

The engraving is taken from the first model f:>h ladik r 

which was approved by tlie Inspectors of Knciidi Sahm.n 

* % 

Fmherie^? and officially reconnnended tor a weir thirtv feet 

broad and six feet high. The principal dimensions are as 
follows : 
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SAL.VON AND TROUT. 

Total length from apex to base, including thickness of walls 
Total width 

Length of watercourse inside walls. 

Width of ,, M . 

Length of spaces between steps of 1 adder* about . • 

W'idih of side openings in steps . . » • * 

Width of central opening in top steps and at bottom . 


38 ft, 

9 ft. 

32 ft. 
5 

r-i ft 

9 in. 
12 in. 


The model of this ladder, with some diminutive salmon and 
trout fry to represent the ascending fish, was for some nme ex¬ 
hibited at the Home Office, and afterwards at the Horticultum 
Gardens, South Kensington. A prettier sight it would be diffi¬ 
cult to find, whether to the naturalist or the utilitarian. On 
the^e little water steps it depends whether hundreds of thousan s 
of acres of waste river and sterile lake shall remain waste and 
sterile or shall be converted into training nurseries for the pro¬ 
duction of the most interesting, as well as the most va liable, o 
all the oreat classes which were commanded to multiply and fi 
‘ihe waters in the seas.’ Certainly the little SalmomdcB took 
kindly enough to the fish ladder even as babies and 
on the look-out for the chance to go ‘ upstair^. T y „ 
be seen moving anxiously to and fro with their noses up stmam 

waiting for a start, and the moment the freshet 

school of boys turned out for a half-holiday. The 

ladder I am describing was one in five ; one m se\ ° 

i^ liowever, very preferable when circumstances vi a 

it' and, as I have stated, one in four is the maximum. Th. 

l.^ldcr was intended to be built of masonry, but ' 

lid.ler is constructed out of the rock itselt—that is, all - P 
the'steps. A portion of the side of the dam or ffill 

of wood or stone, each intersection crossing 
tl-,e whole width, and the fish are thus, step by s 
to a heittht of thirty or thirty-five feet, or 

.. o r .1 made some twenty years ago by the • 

G'lwa; f..hvry. in Ireland, between Loughs Comb and Mask , 
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the fall between the two lakes beinc twentv-eiiiht feet and the 

O * w 

length of the pass no less than one thousand feet I'he pass 
was nothing less than a huge iron trough, like half one of the 
large water-pipes seen in the London streets, and about three 
feet in diameter. The trough, which was made in England and 
transported to Galway in separate pieces, was then fixed in its 
place with coping stones and cement, at an expense which may 
be easily imagined. It is some years since I have visited Cong, 
and whether this splendid attempt has been successful in *sal- 
monising ’ the 23,000 previously barren acres of Lough ]\Iask 
I am, therefore, unable to say. I remember the opinion of the 
late Mr. Ffennell and of Mr. Frank Buckland was far from 
encouraging on the point. 

The great expense of ladders in different situations has 
often stood in the way of their adoption, mostly to the detri¬ 
ment, it need hardly be stated, of the fishing in the uj:>per 
reaches of the river. It may, therefore, be interesting to the 
owners of fisheries, w'ho are not already acquainted with the 
very cheap and efficient floating salmon ladder lately con¬ 
structed by Mr. Anton Pietsch, at Kurczyn, in Hungary, to 
present them with a description of it, accompanied by such an 
explanatory diagram as would probably enable any tolerably 
intelligent engineer to erect a similar one in practice. For 
this description, which is translated fiom the German of 
Dr, M. Nowicki, of Krakow, by Mr. R. B. Marston, editor of 
the * Fishing Gazette,^ I am indebted to the courtesy of that 
gentleman, as also for the diagram of the ladder. 

Dr. Nowicki says : ‘At Kurczyn, on the river Poprad, in 
Hungary, there is a high weir which prevents the salmon getting 
up to the spawning ground, and has caused a falling off in the 
number of salmon, 

‘ It was therefore decided in connection with the attempt 
which was being made at the time to increase the salmon in 
the Weichsel district, to open up the Poprad river again to 
salmon. Count William Migazz}% President of the Upper 
Hungarian Fisheries Society, and to whom the improvement 
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the weir every year in the autumn. The idea was, at any rate, 
an original one as compared with the multiplicity of kinds of 
fixed ladders of massive build—-those in use in Great Britain, 
for example. This ladder answers admirably in practice, and 
met with entire approbation from the members of the tish- 
breeders’ Conference which was recently held at Dresden. 
It may therefore claim to be somewhat particularly described 
here and brought under more general notice, especially as 
Herr Pietsch has had the great kindness to supply for this 
purpose the accompanying design and also give instructions in 
the use of the ladder. 

‘ The wooden weir {a b c) occupies the whole width of the 
river—about one hundred and twentv five yards. Its lace 
rises perpendicularl}’ to a height of over three yards m a low 
water, so that except in a high flood the difierence of level 
between the water below the dam and that above is too great 
for salmon to overcome, and for just this reason the use of a 
ladder is imperative. The broad dam head {a b)^ with gentle 
slope, is boarded horizontally; its ridge {a) is horizontal 
lenathwavs, and without crown. Below the dam are several 
deep pools, in which the salmon lie, and it is over one of these 
just below the weir that the fish pass is placed. 

‘ The ladder {d e) has parallel sides (/), and a level bottom 
{d e) is made of strong two and a quarter inch planks, sixteen 
feet four inches long, three feet six inches wide. The blocks 
(^) are placed widely apart to allow room for large salmon to 
move about between them easily. The height of these blocks 
corresponds with the depth of water required for salmon, and 
the fall is that of the floor of the ladder. The ladder rests on 
strong beams (//) and is kept in its place by seyeral small posts 
(?) which are let into the beams. Its upper end is supported 
by the woodwork {k /), and the lower by the float or platform 
{n). The woodwork {k I) close to the front of the dam {c) is 
lower than the dam edge, and consists of the two i)iles {k) and 
the supporting beam (/) mortised on to them. The beam is 
fastened to weir by strong iron clamps (;;/) (one inch square), 
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. • u . tl^rnnch it and are secured by nuts or screw ends 
which go through It, a 

„,.,^prneath On this Support {1) me uppci ci 

o L its floor is level with the top of the wetr and 
rests ire , ladder are higher, so 

iust touching it, while the siaes of the 

'(^^wheTe",":;. die guide, (-0 .) are 

illustration) .0 P-it f - 1^^--- 

place P (j) ean be 

between the laaQer \uj ^ to 

1 j fr» tVip (inm if It w3.b iiecc5i»tir^ iv^ 

covered bv a board nailed to the Gam 

^'^"Llar: “"flt:tr L surface of the wat., and is 
heM fas b he « » bars (r r) which are 'asped to tots - 

rhe wetr “ud lAat . These are 

fastened together by the stout piec ( ), 

cross-heain (0) the ladder tentg Up. . pUce h^ 

supports I/., whic . • touches 

Ot the ladder (c) pro e ^ according to the 

the surface oi the poo , or > 

auroun. of water flowing ov r ^ 

a small water the platform rests "0 “>'» • 

water, forming waves under the wen. l-t- 

•The eonvereurg guards . „„ ,o 

ir.g the water which comes inches in height, and pro- 

tVie laudcr. 1 he) break the 

vidcd with two blocks like - object 

(„rce of Ihe wa'.er, and ''f..u,er passing into 
„( the beam < = '^.i,;, opening being only about 

and a half inches), and P-''-" “ ™ -aU in the 

in spring and summer high uaters P ^ 


over. In spring ano sunn,c , ,o. ■ 

l:.':::;eroc'n:,:^":"o: w;.er, and .he udder is neces 
krv in September, October, and November. 
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* A flood does not injure the ladder at all, but the winter’s 
ice would tear it away ; so, as it is easily taken down, it is then 
taken away, and put so that the platform gets dried well bv the 
sun. The woodwork {k 1 ) is left in its place as being out of 
danger from ice. 

‘ The construction of the ladder, including wood, iron, and 
labour, cost only 3/. at Kurczyn, and the cost of remo\ al and 
replacing, with any necessary repairs, about 12s. or 14s. The 
ladder has only been used two autumns, and Herr Pietsch has 
often had opportunities of seeing salmon ascending it without 
difficulty. Before it was put up he had frequently noticed 
numbers of salmon collected in the pools below the dam. and 
making vain efforts to get over it, and at last getting caught by 
the fishermen. But since the ladder has been in use the 
salmon are rarely seen waiting in this way, as it enables them 
to get up at once. Models of this ladder are in possession of 
the Galician Fisheries Society, the Austrian Fisheries Society 
in Vienna, and the German Fisheries Society in Berlin, and 
drawings of it have been sent to England and America. As a 
movable and cheap salmon ladder, it seems preferable to the 
costly fixed affairs. With the necessary modifications required 
by different conditions in dams and rivers, it offers exceptional 
advantage, especially where expense is a consideration, and 
there is not much water to play with.’ 

Mr. R. B. IMarston adds the following note ; ‘ It seems to 
me that we are much indebted to Herr Pietsch for inventing, 
and to Dr. Nowicki for describing, such a very practical and 
extremely cheap salmon ladder. It can hardly fail to succeed 
if used on such rivers as the Don, in Aberdeenshire, at the 
horrible weir at Armathwaite, on the Eden, at Totnes weir, on 
the Dart, and other similar places where, e.xcept in hea\y 
waters, salmon cannot pass up stream.’ 

iMany rivers are absolutely blocked to the ascent of salmon 
by impossible obstacles such as those referred to by Mr. 
Marston, or by other barriers ; but where no such impediment 
exists the instinct of the fish is to go on ascending by degrees 
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milt over them. AVhether these furro\vs are made conjointly 
by both spawners, or by the female fish only, and whether ine 
snout or the tail is the organ used in the delving process, 
have been disputed points amongst naturalists. From the con¬ 
current testimonv, however, of those who have had the besi 
opportunities of observation, it now appears certain that the 
trenches are made by the tail of the female fish only, and that 
the male takes no share whatever in the more laborious parts 
of the domestic arrangements. The only extra-matrimonial 
function that he performs consists in exerting an unwearied 
vigilance to protect his seraglio from the invasion of rival males, 
all of whom he assiduously endeavours to expel—living, in 
fact, in a perpetual state of active hostilities* 

These conflicts are incessant ; and it sometimes happens, 
when a rival is either very fond or very fierce, that the domestic 
supremacy is only to be maintained at the cost of a prolonged 
and desperate fight. 

The weapon of attack in all these battles appears to be the 
cartilaginous bone or excrescence on the point of the lower 
jaw, which is used as a sort of battering ram, the fish, as de¬ 
scribed by Mr, Walsh, rushing on open-mouthed, and turning 
on his side in striking. In the case of the male fish being 
captured or killed, the female retires to the nearest large pool 
in search of a fresh mate, with whom she returns and completes 
the process of depositing her eggs. This she will repeat several 
times if her partner be removed ; and it is mentioned as a fact 
by Mr. Young, in his evidence before a Committee of the House 
of Commons, that nine male salmon in succession have thus 
been killed from the side of a single female, who then brought 
back with her, as companioni a large yellow trout. 

In consequence, we may suppose, of the arduous nature of 
his militar)^ duties and reddish colour at this period, the term 
'old soldier* is frequently used to designate the male salmon 
after spawning ; and I recently examined an old soldier in 
which the whole of the back and head was one mass of scars 
and wounds. 
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kelts find their way back to the upper reaches of tlie river as 
clean fish, having gained in weight during the time from seven 

to ten pounds. 

The annexed table shows the actual increase of weight in 
three fish marked by the Duke of Athol when returning to the 
sea as kelts ; 

Caught as kelts or spaionedfish Retaken ascending the river as 

returning to ike sea^ clean fis/i» 

Weight Weight 

No. 21—Feb. 14 I » 10 Ids. No. 2 T—Aug. i8 » • ^7 

No. 76—Mar. 2 • . iiA lbs. No. 76—Aug. 18 • • ^7 lbs. 

No. 95—Mar. 29 . . 12A lbs. No. 95—Aug. 12 . *19 lbs. 

Whilst descending to the sea in the spring months kelts are 
a great anno 3 ^ance to anglers, as at this time they are ravenous 
for food, rising greedil}' at any sort of fly, and though not so 
strong and obstinate as clean fish, often taking up more time 
in landing than can conveniently be spared. 

That spawned fish improve greatly before they leave the 
fresh water there is no room to doubt (although they are never 
really in prime condition for the table until their return from 
their sea trip), and hence the expression, ‘A well-mended kelt 
which is common amongst fishermen. These kelts are often 
almost as bright and silvery looking as the really clean fish, 
and are not unfrequently sold as such in the towns ; but the 
head is disproportionately large, owing to the body not being 
filled up, and upon opening the gill covers, the white worm, 
before mentioned, will almost invariably be found adhering. 

The hatching of the eggs and the growth of the young frv 

O 00 O V O V 

is the next great event in salmon life, and leaving, therefore, 
the exhausted and more or less ill-conditioned kelts to recruit 
themselves in their salt-water bath, Ave return to the spawning 
bed where the eggs are approaching the time of hatching. 
Into this bed, during the preceding three months, a dozeii 
females have each poured the germs of sa\\ from seventeen 
to twenty thousand salmon, which, if they all arrived at matu¬ 
rity, would represent in approximate figures some three million 
five hundred thousand pounds weight of wliolesome food, or a 
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which eats fish ! It does not appear to have been clearly 
p'-oved that this piscivorous plant is usually, or indeed often, in 
the habit of eating young salmon, and happily its natural pro¬ 
clivities seem to favour stagnant rather than running waters ; 
but as regards the minute fry of other species it has been un¬ 
doubtedly caught in fingrante delicto, with ihe victims in its 
stomach, or rather bladder, and therefore it would be rash to 
assume that its depredations are confined to the icy of the 
coarser kinds of fish. At any rate the notion of an English 
fish-eating plant is so novel that I shall probably be pardoned 
if I take the liberty of here quoting a very interesting account 
of it which appeared in the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette ’ from the pen of 
]\Ir. Grant Allen : 

Our common bladderwort is a small floating water weed, found 
here and there over all parts of England in still pools and stagnant 
backwaters, and its long and slender root-like branches hang on 
the surface of its favourite ditches in thick masses of tangled vege¬ 
tation. It seldom exceeds a foot in length, and has no height at 
all to speak of, the branches all dispersing themselves radially 
throusrh the water on everv side ; while the flower stems, which 

O ^ ' 

alone rise above the surface with their graceftil little cluster of 
snapdragon-like yellow blossoms, hardly attain a greater height 
than six or eight inches. The tiny leaves, like those of almost all 
water plants, are veiy^ tine and almost hair-like ; but interspersed 
among them on the branches every here and there are a number 
of curious small green vesicles or bladders, which give the plant 
both its common English name of bladderwort and its scientihe 
synonym, Utricidaria. These bladders, though submerged, were 
held to be full of air ; and it was long supposed that their only 
othce was to aid in keeping the plant afloat—a belief all the more 
reasonable because many aquatic plants actually have such air 
receptacles on their leaves or leaf stalks for that very purpose, as 
in some familiar seaweeds, and in that curious floating pond plant, 
the water caltrop of Southern Europe. 

The bladders of the bladderwort, however, difl'er from these 
mere floats or swim-bladders of olher water plants in the strange 
peculiarity that they have each a door, closed by a valve which 
opens inwards only. The whole mechanism, in fact, may be 
roughly compared to an eel buck or a lobster pot, or even better, 
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interested in this curious discover\' of a fish-eating' weed, secured 
another specimen of tricularia, and put it into a separate x'e^^el, 
with fresh spawn and young fry of roach. In about six hours n'.‘»re 
than a dozen of the fish were found cauglit in the wee green 
In most cases the fish are caueht by the head : and when tliis i.' 
the snout is pushed into the bladder as far as it will go. till it toucl.es 
the opposite wall, leaving the tail of the poor struggling thing half 
free outside. Sometimes, however, tlie bladders catch the vouivg 
roach by the tail, a fact which seems to pro\e the truth of Mr-. 
Treat's view that the \-alve actually snaps at the prey, instead I'f 
merely allowing it to enter passively. In one of Professor Mose:e\’s 
specimens, a fish was caught by the \’olk bag, xxhich fry carry in 
their early stage attached to the stomach ; and in another ins^tan' C 
two bladders had got hold of the same fish, one trapping him by 
the head and the other bv the tail. 

Seen under the microscope the semi-transparent green traps, 
with the tiny silverv" bodies of the dead fisl* half protruding from 
them, form verv’ striking and beautiful obiects. The big black eves 
of the fish show out clearly by transmitted light through the green 
wall of the cell that has caught them. Preserved in spirits, the 
specimens are less interesting, because then the bladder loses its 
green colour, and the force of the contrast is considerablv weakened. 
After the fish have been for some time trapped they assume a slimy 
deliquescent appearance, and are rapidly absorbed by the glandular 
processes. As these processes project obliquely backward. Pro¬ 
fessor Moseley thinks it probable that they help to catch the fish 
and prevent him from escaping, in somewhat the same manner as 
the barbs of a hook or arrow, or as the backward-pointing twigs of 
an eel buck would do. Each fresh struggle and plunge must imake 
the fish get deeper and deeper entangled in the trap, because me 
processes, catching in his gills or gill slits, prevent him from moving 

backward and compel him to move forward only. l es//^/u nuili 
rdrors2n/i. 

One word as to the evolutionarv historv of this singular water 
weed. It is a close relation of the beautiful pale-green butterwort, 
w hose graceful purple-blue blossoms are found on almost everv 
upland bog or hilly brookside along the whole western half of our 
islands. Butterwort is itself an insectivorous plant, as are all its 
congeners ; and Utricularia is only a butterwort which has taken 
to living in water, and has so far adapted itself to its new' condi¬ 
tions as to eat fish as well as insects. By descent, the butterworis 
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are orobablv members of the primrose family, specialised for in- 

— u • ,vhi'e the Utricularia is a buUer\\ort which 

habiting marshy spots , wniie tiie c. tncuu 

has further adapted itself to a wholly aquatic U e. 

I hope all fishers who may come across the Bladderwort 
will not fail to make a careful examination of the contents o 
the ‘larder,’ and if any young salmon or trout ^ 
it communicate instantly with the police, or rather iMth 

nearest water bailiff. 

v;e left the young salmon, or parr, 
in-, from the egg, and still all-unconscious of the dangers 
come and the perils besetting its progress to adolescence. 
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Palace in 1S59, several were actually matured, it is stated, in 
as little as thirty davs. 

The actual bursting of the young salmon from the egg, which 
I have often watched, takes place thus : The fish lies in the 
shell coiled round in the form of a hoop ; and the greatest 
strain being at the back, it is at this point that the shell splits 
across. After a few stru2:"les, it is completely thrown off with 
a jerk—leaving the red yolk of the egg, by which the fish is 
nourished during the first five or six weeks of its existence, 
suspended in a conical bag under the stomach. At this ‘ bag 
stage ’ of its development the future monarch of the stream is 
represented by a mere ragged line, fringed at the edges and 
almost transparent, the head and eyes being prominent and 
altogether out of proportion to the body, which measures only 
about five-eighths of an inch in length, and is of a pale peach- 
blossom or azure tint. In thirty-five or forty days after hatching 
the yolk bag disappears, and the fry" becomes a perfect little 
fish of about an inch long with the fins separated and properly 
developed, and the tail deeply forked at the end. The general 
colour now also changes to a light brown ; and the sides are 
indistinctly crossed by nine or ten transverse dusky bars, or 
parr marks, characteristic of all the species of salmon and trout 
when in an immature state, and which in the true salmon 
remain more or less visible even in a smolt or parr six inches 
long. 

The differences in appearance between the fry of the salmon, 
bull trout and sea trout, and probably also between the fry of 
the other allied species of the genus, are so trifling as to be 
scarcely perceptible, and are, moreover, liable to variations 
with local circumstances. 

The young salmon frj'are unable to move about very freelv, 
owing to the presence of the vitelline, or yolk bag, which im¬ 
pedes their motions in swimming, and obliges them when at 
rest to lie perpetually on their backs, unless artificially sup¬ 
ported. This support they seek to obtain by placing themselves 
amongst gravel or in crevices between stones, exhibiting generally 
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One half of the young fry migrate when about a \car old 
almost all the other half at their second year—and the tew 
remaining at their third year—but the period ot the descent is 
ver}’ generally the same in either case and in all ri\ er^, liether 
earlv or late—beginning in ^larch and continuing through 
April, May, and the early part of June—only a few fish con- 
tinuina: to migrate during the subsequent months. 

The length of the smolt when miijrating varies from three 

o 

and a half to seven or eight inches, according to age and otb.er 
circumstances. 

Its full colours are, dark blue or bluish green on the upper 
half of the body and head, with black or carmine coloured 


spots ; gill covers and lower half of the body silvery, and all the 
fins much darker than those of the parr. The silver scales 
come off on slight pressure and the parr marks are visible 
below. What becomes of the young fish after reaching the sea 
is still, more or less, a matter of conjecture. What we do know 
positively is, that in from six to eight weeks a number return 


to the same river with an increase in weight of from two to five 
pounds, and that many of the fr}’ marked when migrating as 
smolts in May and June, are sold in the London markets as 
grilse in Juh', August, and September. It is a fair point for 
conjecture, and would be an interesting subject for future ex¬ 
periment, whether the grilse returning the same season may 
not consist principally of the tivo-year-old smolts, and so on ; 
or whether, should this prove not to be the case, these older 
smolts may not represent the larger-sized grilse, and the younger 


fish the smaller ones. 

The following is the actual growth of some smolts ntarked 
at Stormontfield, when on their way to the sea, and captured on 
their return as grilse during the same year : 



Weight 


Wcljht 

July I 

, 3 lbs. 

July 31 


July 20 . • 

• lbs. 

Aug-. 4 

• • *7^ lbs. 

July 21 

• 5 lbs. 

Aug. 4 

• • §8 lbs« 

J uly 30 

, 7J lbs. 



Of the habits 

and food of the salmon 

in its various stag 

0 
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a wonderful haul of salmon at Islay. . . . He landed 716. and 
manv of them escaped. As the net approached the shore /le 
ihi nsh iHscharJn^ Ru ccuuu-s oj their stomaJii, wlhch con- 

listed of small eels/ 

As res^ards the travelling: or otherwise of the salmon in the 
sea, the thousands of salmon constantly taken in nct.s alonu' ml 
parrs of our coasts are a clear proof that they do travel, at Ica^t 
to considerable distances, from their native river.s and estuaries ; 
and from the observations of :fir \\ iiliam Jardine and Dr. 
Hevsham it would a[>|rear j-robable that, when the fish hapjKUi 
to ha^‘e thus wandered beyond their usual limits, they will at 
the proper season run up the lir.''! stream they meet with, the 
temperature and condition of wlnclt are congenial. 

The more usual course of evems. howewer, is tor the salmon 
to return to their own rivers or lo'.'alitie-, most remarkable and 

fs of wiiich are on record and could be 
produced in abundance. 

It is only in the salt water that the salmon species, generally 
speaking, gain in weight alter once quitting the smolt stage. 
During their sojourn in the sea after the first s})awning, tlm 
growth of the grilse is exceedingly rapid, a considerable portion 
at least of such fish returnin:^ to the river in the summer and 
autumn with an increase in weight of from five to nine i)ounds. 
In twelve grilse of four pounds each which were carefully marked 
bv ]slr. Younst^vhen descending to the salt water, this was found 
to be the average increase on their return durine the same 
season. 'Whether the growth rate is as rapid in the later stages 
of salmon existence we have no equally accurate means of 
judging ; but reasoning from analogy it would appear ]:»robab!c 
that it decreases somewliat with the advancino; atze of tlte fi^h. 

O 

and in very old specimens is perhaps comparatively trifling. (Jt 
such patriarchal salmon, the largest recorded to have been cap¬ 
tured in British waters was a female fish of the weight of eighty- 
three pounds, which was exposed for sale in the shop ol a 
London tradesman in the vear 1S21, Another of seventv-four 

0 ^ 

pounds is alluded to by Pennant ; Salter, in one of his work.^ 
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on angling, refers to the capture of a salmon of seventy pounds 
in the Thames near Fulham, in the year 17S9. ‘which was sub¬ 
sequently sold to Mr. Howell, a fishmonger in the Minories, tor 
a shilling a pound,' and during the present season, when fishing 
for ova on the Tav at Almond Mouth, a fish was netted con- 
sidered to have as it was six and a 

lialf inches longer than one ot seventy pounds taken in the same 


river, of which there is a cast in the South Kensington Museum. 

It was a male fish in splendid condition, and measuring in 
length four feet eleven and a hait inches, and in girth t^'o test 
nK^taes. A.S it was the close sea;^on the fish was, ot course, 
returned to the water, and, as hir. iMalloch, who reports the>e 
particulars, observes, some one may get him with the fly later 
on. Whoever does will have his work cut out ! 

Very large salmon are, however, occasionally caught with 
the rod. One is noticed by Mr. Lascelles, as taken in Scotland, 
which w'eighed fittv-tour pounds and a halt. fhe late Sir de 
Parker captured one in Sweden weighing sixty pounds, and a 
former Earl ot Home took another trom the same waters of the 
unequalled weight of seventy pounds within a few ounces. 

I have never myselt been lucky enough to kill a salmon o^ er 
twenty-five pounds, but I have had my ‘ experiences w ith fish 
which I know both from sight and ‘ feel ’ must have been nearer 


fortv-five than thirty-five pounds. 

I once had one on in the Usk from two o'clock till eight in 

the evening—for a good part of the time right under the point 
of my rod, a sufficiently powerful one, but could do absolutely 
nothing with him. When he liked to move to another pool he 
moved there, and when he liked not to move at all he stopped 
still. At last it began to get dark, and lanterns were brought 
trom the village and dotted at short intervals up and down the 
river which was now coming down in a heax-y spate. At last, at 
about ei<^ht o’clock, when the flood was ‘ roaring from bank to 
Iwae ’ he made one splendid rush under Kamscatlog bridge, 
'i beie ,0 follow was .mpossible-carried out the whole of the 
eighty or ninety yards of line, and rolled over the fall beiow, as 
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the keeper, who had been set to watch, said, like a great 
porpoise/ 

‘ Will salmon live and thrive entirely in fresh water—that is, 
in lakes and ponds which have no communication with the sea ? 

Much controversy and many experiments have been devoted 
to this question. The answer appears to be in the negati\e, as 
far as all practical purposes are concerned. It has been proved 
that the fish will so far increase under these conditions as to 
attain a maximum weight of a few pounds ; but the flesh of 
such fish is comparatively white and insipid, and as an article 
of food altogether different from that of the sea-bred salmon. 

This, however, may be an unduly gloomy view of the sub 
ject, and I shall be very pleased to find my anticqjations in this 
respect falsified. Experiments tried some years ago in Norway 
certainly seemed to point to at least a qualified success having 
been in some instances attained. The account which was 
wTitten for the ‘Fisherman’s Magazine and Review,’ at the time 
when I edited that magazine, may, perhaps, be sufficiently 
interesting to quote, 

‘It can,’says Mr. Barnard, ‘readily be understood that in 
a country so unfertile as Norway, where, in fact, little more than 
the hundred-and-fifteenth part of its whole superficial area is 
under cultivation, any attempt to propagate such fish as salmon 
in the interior must in an economical point of view be extremely 
valuable. And, perhaps, no country is better adapted for the 
carrying out of such experiments than this portion of the Scan¬ 
dinavian Peninsula, which abounds with lakes and mountain 
tarns of all sizes, and at all elevations, 

‘ And first, as regards sea trout their endeavours have been 
attended with most satisfactory results. Not only have thev 

thriven well in the lakes in which thev were turned out, but 

^ * 

have rapidly increased in numbers. And just as river trout 
after having been any length of time in brackish water become 
thoroughly acclimatised, and in fact resemble sea trout in all 
respects, so has it reciprocally been the case with the sea trout 
in question in fresh water, 

I. 


L 
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SALMON AND TROUT 


< One of the first attempts that were made with salmon was 
in 18 4 7 A quantity of salmon % were in that year put into a 
small fU-water pond in Lier, in the Southof Nornay. l he„ 
erowth was found to be very slow ; for, m the summer o 1 2, 

when they were, therefore, five years old, they had only attained 

a weioht of about one pound and three-quarters. 

■ i-here can be but little question, as null subsequently 
seen that the small size of the pond, and the consequent defi- 
c!en« of food, b.ad much to do tvith theit tardy development 
^r«hen other fry were turned into larger waters, much more 
"itoryresults were obtained. In these latter ^ 

only did the fish attain a quicker and 

flavour of their flesh was vastly superior. Therefore, th , 

Vnfer that it was the want of the proper food, and not 

:: Ich of the salt water, that was the cause of their slow growth 

“ *\rn.‘in°'^urdal. in Laurnig's Fogdin L-" 
macke;. there are two f-amed I thmk, Sr^vand. ^ Be- 
fnre i8s6 there were only carp ^c. m tnem. j 

^ ^ j irvurnn end sea-trout frv were turned in. At this 

Ae" abound with fish, as'.he -Imon- “I 

have rapidly propagar . them * but none 

r86z. fish of all sizes have been fes. 

•were taken till last summer, when ^ 

Some of the sail attained about half 

‘thafweighr Vh: Lsh in both of them was pink, and was 

"Jr^uZ^ 'o “re 

A r, a nrooertv named Sorkcee, m Storen, some ^ 
made on ^ ^ ^ The owner of the above and his 

to the south of Thrond ] . cea-trout fry into two 

nearly seven pounds iveight. 
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‘In Holsfjard, in Ringerike, not far from Clnistiania, a lake 

larger, I believe, than anv of our Scotch or Irish lochs, scvcial 

thousand salmon frv has been turned in, which now have attained 

«■ 

weights varying from three to nine pounds. 

'And, now, what deductions may we at home draw from tlie 
above interesting facts? ^Vhy, not only that sea trout ami 
salmon will arow in fresh water, but tliat tlvev will al'^o brckd 

o ' ' 

there without migrating to the sea. 1 hat tlieir development is 
more tardy than of those winch have access to salt water is 
only what might be expected. 

' It seems further that the larger the lahe the speedier tlieir 
e:rowth. And this undoubtedlv seems to corroborate the opinion 
that the salt water is not absolutely essential to their dcvel<)]>- 
ment; but that they grow quicker when they lia\'e access to it, 
chiefly because they have a more varied and abundant supjfl)- 
of food. And if one further takes into consideration that 
salmon are as much fresh-water as sea-water iVh (for their stay 
in the former is quire as long and in some instances longer than 
in the latter) ; and that they have also so much in common witlr 
river trout and charr, it will be allowed, I think, that ilie^e 
experiments in Norway may open a wide field for practical 


investigation with us. 

‘Another fact worthv of notice is tliat it was witli the voune 

* O 

fr)', and not with o^‘a that the experiments were made. 

'Whether the salmon after a lapse of lime will like sea trout 
adopt the form, colour, and flavour of fresh-water trout, expe¬ 
rience onlv can decide. 

‘ It seems too that while the experiments in small ponds have 
been partial failures (though even in this case it lias been shown 
that they will breed in them), those that have been made in 
waters of large dimensions have quite realised all reasonable 
expectations. 

'The Nirdsen lake, wliich ranks next in size to tlm 
Wenern and Wettern, is, I hear, to be experimented on 
on a large scale, I trust the trial will meet with the success 
it deserves.* 



,_^8 SALMO.V Aj\D trout. 

F.. *e atove ra« I see no t 

of making the experiment o o Cumberland 

fty into our Scotch and I"* , ,,>te the triai. 

lies At all events it would be interesting to 

^ ,..«ftvf^rance can work wonders. 

^'“"TheVrinapal characteristics of the true salmon are; 

^ -.h ,vhole len-th of fish as i to 5 - Body 

Lentnh of head compared with Lateral Une middle of 

dorti fSid abdominal line about ^f tail slender. Scales, mode- 

bodv ^tiding it about equally, Xn votmg. adherent when old. 

?:^th;itouttf^^^^^ 

of lower jaw. one fine on eacn sia 

side of tongue). ,r „. a q- C. 19. Veitebrte, 60. 

FinraysiD. 13 : P-I2;\.9-A-9- 


the bell trout [SAmo eria . x ). 

. 1 


DVJX-iJ-i *- 

onv resDects from the true salmon, 
Although differing in m ^ of 

and constituting, ° bull trout bears so close a 

its habits, if not, indeed, m all, ^^.y^ 

resemblance to “ ,1,^ Ms,„,y of the other, and all 

to a great extent, be taken as 

the latvs relating to ^ nam'es they may be knonn, 

their young, under nhatet er to 

Like the salmon, the bull <;r,awninv grounds, and 

of spawning, deposits its o\a restore its e.xhausted 

after the process returns o So far as I am 

energies and increase m jg by the same absolute 

aware nobody has >.''^'f,J,on-the periodical growth-rate 

..cans as in the case of th sah -n P ^ j have 

of the bull trout between ^ ^ in the Usk averag- 

caught several uTs 

have caught one of h-”-* y, i, the size at which the, 

onlv reasonable to conclude that 
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return to this river after their first salt-water trip- 
words, that it represents what would be the grilse sta 

true salmon.^ 


-in other 
ge in the 


One reason wh)’ the natural history of the hull trout is not 
so well understood as that of the salmon is doubtless its com¬ 
parative rarity ; another is its inferiority both for the market 
and as a ‘ sporting fishd Indeed, Lord Home, who writes with 
unequalled authority as regards the Sabnoiid^p. of the I'weed, 
has put it on record that in his opinion *a clean bull trout, in 
good condition, is scarcely ever known to take fly or [jait of 
any description, and it is the same in the Esk at Dalkeith.’ 
Lord Home continues ; ‘I believe I have killed as many— 
indeed, I may venture to say, I have killed more salmon with 
the rod than any one man ever did, and yet put them all together, 
I am sure I have not killed twenty clean bull trout. Of bull 
trout belts thousands may be killed.’ 

I have been so far more lucky than Lord Home, ha\ ing 
caught clean bull trout in good condition, and, indeed, with 
the marks of the tide lice still on them, not once, but, I may 
say, scores of times. They will not, however, in my ex]-)eri- 
ence, rise to the fly or take the minnow with any do,:;ree of 
readiness, and the bait with which I have had my success has 
always been a lobworm, used as described under the head of 
worm fishing for salmon. 

The more common weight of the bull trout is under fifteen 
pounds, but it is sometimes taken weigliing as much as twenty 
or even twenty-five pounds. When a clean fish of this si/e 
happens to be hooked it makes a splendid fiirht. dashim^ itself 
repeatedly into the air and yielding to its fate only after an ex¬ 
haustive conflict, in which it is aided by the size and ercat 

muscular development of the fins, which are larger than those 
of the salmon. 

Indeed, although, as observed, in a double point of view 


This a\(?rng^e is larger than that of the bull-trout grilse in the Tweedi 
which are said to weigh from 2 to 4 or 5 lbs. Most probably, however, 
different rivers differ somewhat in this particular. 



SALMOX AXD TROlT. 

KotK ‘he salmon and sea trout, if we can only induce 
inferior to both .he ^ splendid 

him to try conclusi ^ breadth of 

fellow—a ‘ foeman wor ) 

build and general ,,-ith which he shows fight 

by the gallantry and even the 

.-hen brought to bay 

salmon-the Ba a d . respects being 

rS thicC-^ '-rally -e -c" bull-lihe. 

in fact, in appearance, r^ritv of the bull trout 

I have pointed out the P - ^ 

as contrasted with the chronicled by ichthyo- 

it exists m many mo mistaken by local 

legists, and mdee j5 best known 

anglers for been probably most studied is the 

and where us hatos or sea 

Iluf ’ W Ho:?:!- the following observations on the 

habits of the Tweed bull trout. 

c The bull trout has ro that increase 1 

prodigiously within t e a= whitling-for the 

attribute the decrease o ^be young bul 

w-hitling in the Twee ^^oms simply. The bu 

trout, which now go b> the ^boal come up 

trout take the river at two weigh- 

about the end of April and A y . by far the 

ing from Uvo to four or five P^*^.^\.^^ber. They then come 

more numerous shoal, come fine condition, but ^ a 

much larger size, '"^’Shmo J ,,hat is called, at 

bull trout IS an inferior ’ trout. 

Dalkeith and Edinburgh, the river till after 

.The great shoal of bull^ ^^^^nre los 

rin-=^ roiTirncnccniGnt o ^ v > 

both to the proprietor P"^/',be bull ttoM 6"'''”“’ 

Varrell, however, speaki ^ 
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appears to differ from this view, as it is evident that if the fish 
do not run up the rivers till November, they spawn lafer than 
the salmon ; whereas Yarrell asserts on the contrary that ‘ they 
ascend rivers for the purpose of spawning, in the same manner 
as the salmon, but earlier tn the season ; and the fry arc belie\ ed 
to go down to the sea sooner than the fry of the salmon. 
This discrepancy is possibly to be explained by the different 

habits of fish of different waters. 

Amonast the localities in which the bull trout is known to 

o 

exist may be mentioned some of the streams of Devonshire and 
Cornwall, the Severn, the Usk, and several of the rivers of 
South Wales (where it is called the Sewin), and according to 
Dr. Heysham, in some of the Cumberland waters debouching 
into the Solway Frith. In Ireland it occurs very generally on 
either side of the northern portion of the island ; and Killala 
Bay, Donaghadee, Florence Court, Beleek, Crawfordsburn, 
Nanny Water, Ballyhalbert, and Dundrum are all referred to 
by Thompson as places whence he had obtained specimens. 
Sir William Jardine mentions the bull trout as being found in 
the Annan, Dumfriesshire ; and Mr. Low recognised it as an 
inhabitant of the Loch of Stenness, Orkney. The Liddel, 
which runs through Roxburghshire, appears to have been once 
renowned for this fish. Sir Walter Scott, in his notes to the 
‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel,^ quotes an old rhyme celebrating the 
places in Liddesdale remarkable for game : 

Billhope braes for bucks and racs. 

And Carit haugh for swine; 

And Tarras for the good Bull Trout, 

If he be ta’en in time. 

* The bucks and roes, as well as the old swine, are now extinct, 
but the good bull trout is still famous.* 

It has been asserted that the trout of the celebrated Coquet, 
commonly spoken of as ‘ Coquet trout,’ are, in fact, the bull 
trout, but the ‘ Kelso Mail ’ criticises the assertion as being wholly 
inaccurate. ‘The Coquet trout,’ says the writer of the article, 



SALMON AND TROUT. 


i - 

11 fir. nr ^altno fario, and the bull trout 
. is the ' Th„e are no true salmon, S.lm, 

*'0 C^Quet the only sea ftsh frequenting the river te.ng 
iurjout ■, L Uh Coquet-s^e 

:r^"r=t:a’::a..rout»..wur^^ 
common river trout.’ 

'' _ ,, ,_^„a T entrth of head cotttpared to 

?,n •'0,“ Wv 

^p'e Sec^and shoulder^thickej.^and '*’°^euoiis'^ta 

of the fins j^.rconifined to the males of a salmon 

Elongation ofsm^er and “f the salmon trout; 

S"^uS siie. SfiSSish S! 

other fins dusky broun. 

V. ,.. ^ xt: C. t. 

Fin rays: U. ii. i4* y 

1 • .rfo the orincipal dimensions of a very hand- 

The follotvmg were thej^ .^weed: 

some specimen w ic ^ ^ inches. 

Total length, tail fin ^ fourteen and a half inches, 

eirth at shoulder, just behind head, loun 

Light eight and a half pounds. 


the sea trout or salmon trout 

( 5 . 2 ;//w trill/a). 

thp last of our silver or migrator)^ group, 
Passing now to the last ^^^^eu^es called salmon 

we come to the sea tro , ‘ frequently met with than 

non,, SUteu >r«m, - “ ”;tr«shraLng ‘ritNbutafie. 

„,e ,0 the general smulanry o 

its habits, it is J in Ihis article the marks by 

Under a sep^arate it. g distinguished from 

which the sea trout can . detail, and beyond this 

It necu oni) 
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somewhat rounder or more tapering than either of its con¬ 
geners, the form of the gill lids and proportions of the tail 
beinf’ intermediate between the two. 1 he scales are also re 

latively smaller. 

Indi^r^nous in almost all salmon or bull-trout ri^erb, and 
frequently abounding in streams which produce neither tuc 
one nor the other, there is no fish that swims which, when in 
the taking mood, will rise so boldly at the fly, or make a 

pluckier or more brilliant fight. 

In the division which I have adopted between the w*hite or 

misjator}’ species of trout and the yellow or noii-migratorj 
species, the sea trout is the onlv one about r\lrich an\ ditficult^ 
of identification is likely to arise. The difierence in colour 
between \\\^fario and the /r////^-the one being silver and the 
other golden or yellow—is usually too obvious to admit ot 
doubt; but, especially when confined for a long time in a lake 
or loch, sometimes the sea trout gets bronzed and acquires a 
colour not verv- unlike that of the common trout. If a doubt 
as to the species should thus arise a reference to the teeth on 
the Tomer or central bone on the roof of the month will decide the 
point. These teeth in the common trout—as also in the great 
lake trout—run in tioo distinct rows, whilst in the sea trout they 
run onlv in a sinde row. It is to be observed, however, that 
teeth require to be closely examined, as in the case of the sea 
trout the points bend alternately to either side, so as to pre¬ 
sent rather the appearance of a thinly planted double row ; 
w^hilst in the common trout the two lines of teeth are placed so 
that a space in one row has a tooth opposite it in the other, 
making the difference appear at first sight to be little more than 
one of comparative closeness in the setting of the teeth. 

In regard to the position of these vomerine teeth, the en- 
sjavin^t of the mouth of the common trout, sriven farther on in 
this article, is somewhat inaccurate, resembling, in fact, more 
nearly the appearance of the single row seen in the mouth of 
the sea trout. 

The usual weight of the sea trout runs from one to three oi 
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four pounds, but larger Sanstill 

one, for example "bes length, t.enty- 

two inches j ^S^6, one of forty inches in length, 

pounds, and ^ pounds, was caught m the 

weighing twenty-one an presented by Sir Robert Peel 

Tawe, near Drayton Manor, and present ) 

to Professor Owen. abundance, and 

Scotland produces the sea g distributed, 

throughout almost tew to e some of the 

In Wales also it is frequent > me Q^^^Piei-land and Cornwall. 

Devonshire streams and m Oi Solway Frith the 

On the banks of the rivers ailing into ^e b y 

«a .rou, is called, in ,,s gn se s«.e h.rl.n., 

and Ireland .t commonly goes Dalton, so 

^ ‘ 1. r bn hp the "Fordwicn troui ui 

It is believed to be Canterbury’, where it 

named from a\illage hpincr Ware good meat’— 

still Trrep" have tasted 

U from she Ramsgate mark t. « Cullo ^ 

is found in a precluded from ever visiting 

where it has existed for many y . P ^ 

the sea, but apparently quite reconetled to rts pr 

ing freely. , , v r(v„i,d to thrive and 

If it could be really introduced ,£„did addition 

propagate in closed pools or lochs vhat a splen 

*e /'■««„ «uld be to our „ 

Pm.-iya; to ""Ej/reS ™«>b 

‘",<‘1' “‘-tSi; nS S —r«»;, .n_f... ro»J »»X 

. „ some purs of ^ 

_nO ciiUcd from an orange, or .eaae i 
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. r^Tt of head and bodv bluish black, lighter on sides, 

when in. season. upper p Htpril line) witii numerous spois 

which are mark^ th^ktter 4 Letter 'pan of sides and b^lly, 

somewhat ",,.g , ; back fins and tail nearly same colour as 

bS'’p«wSl fins small, and bluish white ; amd fin and ventral fins white. 

Vertebrae 5S. P. 13: V. 9; A. to: C. 19. 


DISTIXCTIVE HARKS OF SALMON, BULL TROUT, 

avn <;f.A trout. 


The points upon which ichthyologists principally rely in 
distinguishing between the three species composing the mig,ra 
tory Sahnonidce of the British Islands are the form of the gi 
covers, the arrangement of the teeth, the shape and relati\e 
position of the tail and of the fins, and the colouring. 



£ 


A repres€nts the prc-cperctdnm^ or fore gill coTOr ; b, the operculum^ or gill cover 
proper; the siib-<*p€rculi{fn^ or under gill cover; D, the mtcr-op^rcuium^ 
or intennediaLe gill cover ; E, the branckiostegous rays, or gill rays. 

To besin with the form of the gill covers or opercula, which 
consist of four pieces, three movable, and one—the pre~oper- 
cidian —fixed. These afford the readiest, and probably the surest 
mode of distinguishing between the true salmon, salmo sala7\ 
and the sea or salmon trout, Salmo trufta. In the former the 
hinder margin of the whole gill cover forms almost a semicircle, 
whilst in the latter it approaches more nearly a right angle, oi 
a semicircle with a slice taken off the circumference above and 
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SAL.UOiV A.yD TROUT. 

below. In both species the shape of the gill cover differs some¬ 
what from that of the bull trout, and al.u from 
yellow trout {fario), the shape of the gill co\er in w ici as 

named species is shown in the engraving on page i55- 

The difference in the position &:c. of the teeth, again urnis es 

a ready test for distinguishing the sea trout from the true salmon 

and from the bull trout. In the sea trout the teeth on the vomer 

or central bone in the roof of the mouth (marked .x m engraving) 

are more numerous than in either of the other species, and 

often remain, as shown, extending a considerable distance along 



^ teeth on vcmcr, or cental bone th^ '^We llie; 

-Ulor,. bones . . H, teeth on .owe 

jaw’, or 

the bone, whilst in the true only 

,.-o or three left on the to a single 

these teeth, in very old fish, are frequently 

representative, or teeth on the vomer 

diminish in numbers as _ fi ^ey are 

found m a cluster on > the true salmon and 

alxvays retained in grea er trout axe also finei 

bull trout. The teeth generally of the sea tro 
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and more numerous than in the other two species, the bull trout 
possessing the longest and strongest of the three fish, and the 
salmon those of medium size—short, stout, and pointed. 

Thirdly, as to fins. The shape and size of the tail fins are 
a less certain test in some respects than the teeth, as they vary 



A the pectoral ox brea>t fins (so called from ibeir being placed on the breast or 
* shoulder of the fish): EE. the dersa /or back tins ; l>, the fms (named 

from their position on the belly): c, the iifzal lin (placed clo>e behind the anal 
aperture) ; d. the caudal or tail tin ; f marKs the lateral or side line. 


much in difterent stages of growth. They will, however, be 
found a great aid to other distinguishing characteristics. They 
are usually as follows : 


SALMON. 

Tail fin: deeply forked 
when young, less so 
at third year; at fifth 
year nearly or quite 
square. 


BULL TROUT. 

Becomes square at an 
earlier period than in 
salmon. and after¬ 
wards graduallv con- 
' vex. 

I 

! 

i 


SEA TROUT, 

Less forked than in 
salmon of same age ; 
becomes ultimaielv 

r 

square. Tail shorter 
and smaller than in 
salmon. 


The shape and position of the other fins likeAvise differ, as 
will be seen by a comparison of the descriptions which follow: 


SALMON'. 

Dorsal fin : Hinder ori¬ 
gin about half-way be¬ 
tween point of nose 
and end of tail fin. 
Third rav longest. 

Adipose fin: Hinder 
origin half - way be¬ 
tween origin of last 
back-fin ray and end 
of tail fin. 


BULL TROUT. 

Commences about half- 
I way between point of 
nose and origin of 
upper tail fin rays. 

: Rase of dorsal longer 

I o 

i than longest ray. 

I 

Nearer to end of tail fin 
! than to origin of last 
! dorsal-fin rav, 

t 


SE.A TROUT. 

Hinder origin exactly 
half-way between point 
of nose and end of 
tail fin. Second ray 
longest ; same length 
as base of fin. 

Half-way between origin 
of last ray of back fin 
and end of tail fin. 


I 



,-8 SALMOi^ AND TROUT. 

’’^V more^an 

to iTe 

of ventral fin® and hu'urout are more niuscuUr and larger m propor- 

to'tS?oft tr^ln either of the other speaes. 

In regard to colouring, the bull trout is tWcltly spotted rrith 

broln o^er the bach and sides bo* ^“ve and betow . e 

lireral line, and even to the t.p of the ^ ^ 

the salmon is seldom or ever marked with more than 

‘ snlotches,’ and those close to the base of the fin. 

In the sea trout the dorsal fin is generally spotted hte that 

nf the bull trout though not quite SO thickly. r .Up 

\ comparison betrveen the charactenst.cs gtven of the 
salmon, bull Wut, an^^se 

'°1 b e chart-trill probablv enable the fisherman to dis- 

"f; ■ rrcTsefnood ura'nd ready guS : that 

of the firs, ot migtaton- “Ita the 

silver, and that dash of crimson and orange 

case of the charrs, an occasional ua, 

of various degrees of brilliancy on t e e y. 

The charts are, nnfor.nna.ely, “ f" “P™ J 
rod and line that they are object, more 
thyologis. than to the % faher. c„„p 

The bea Trout i. the last o second division, 

„f British „e in- 

vin the Non-migra.oty ^ ^ 

.Tuded the riLs..he 

late or Grey Trout, angling point 

some other local specie, of no interest 

of view. 
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THE CO^IMOX OR YELLOW TROUT 

(^Salnio fario). 


This species, the mainstay and principal resource of tlie 
flv fisher, is so well known, and is so widely distribuied o^'e^ 
the whole of the British Islands, as to make any detailed de¬ 
scription of its appearance or habitats superfluous. Indeed, so 
far as the former is concerned, it would be practically impos¬ 
sible ; as its colour and shape—except in the points already 
referred to—are susceptible of iiTinite difference, and ^'ary as 
much as the qualities of the waters (v.’hether in sources or 
feeders), geological strata of the beds, and nature and quantity 
of food found in the brooks, streams, rivers, poiKls, lynns, 
and lakes, where it is bred. 

Inliabitine: such an infinite range of varving waters this 

CT' ^ ^ 

diversitv of colouring is, in fact, a defence gB’cn bv nature to 
the trout for its preservation, ^^’ere its colour more uniform 
or unchangeable, the fish would be so rlainlv visible in dif- 
fere lit waters or soils a^ to fiill an olivious prey to its enemies, 
whether biped or quadru]ied. In tact, experiments have shown 
that the changes of colour are a question of minutes rather 
than of days and weeks. Upon its transfer from a light to a 
dark coloured vessel, or vice versa, tlie hue of tlie trout under¬ 
goes an instant alteration, and in a very short time assimilates 
itself more or less perfectly to that of its new domicile, I'hus, 
for instance, the trout of Lynn Ogwin, almost the wliole bottom 
af which is formed of grass, have, when first caught, a brilliant 
emerald gloss over their golden and vellow tints : and althouv'h 


■he waters are of the utmost clearness and the lake swarmiiv^ 
kvith fish, I was never able in any one instance to clisiin-^uish 
these from their surrounding green. Again on the Si)ean 
Water, Inverness, tliere are several small tarns in which I have 
frequently taken fish almost the colour of ink ; vet tltese 
;arns actually join the Spean, t\ hore many of the trout are of a 
Bne rich yellow~the cause of the difference being that the 
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ns'cr ha«i at this point a U'l (‘f cra^cK Nv].:]'t tie tarn« 
floored with a deep dc]fr>-a nuaL A 

ha> been r'»t:^ ctl a.s rf.aArd'i t!.c h'a?.koaoNx rorut of 1 , 
Knitcihn^ ; and Loch Katrine { e* a '^Uiall dc'" rip-tion of 
very dark trout, which j ruhahly cn\c dwir di>< oluurat.on, as m 
many other lochiS, to the drainage of trie t> *c: i 

Even on riifi'creiu sides of thic same r;ver I 
complete diiYcrcnccs in the colour and aKo m the edible 
ties of the trout, depending on the nature of the but: 
and a similar example, in the ca>e C't the r!>h of a siaa.l In 
lake in the countv of Monaghan, is mentioned by the author 
of ‘ \ViId Sports of the West,' One shore was * bounded bv a 
bo'‘^ the other bv a drv trraveiiv surface. On the bo 
trout are of the dark and shapeks> species p-eculiar to ‘*^no^»n^h ' 
louehs, whilst the other affords the beautiful and symruiv 
variety ixenerallv inhabiting: rapid and sandy streams. NarrcAv 
as the lake is, the fish appear to confine themselves to their 
respective limits—the nJ trout being never found upon the 
Hq'.t laoiots' ot the lake, nor the C/Ui.c where the under ^urfuce 

o ^ 

is hard gravel.' 

Xotwithstanding. however, this almost infinite range of 
variety in the vdlow trout, depending upon locul circumstances 
of food, <i-c., we have only one really distinct s|x;c;c 5 common 
to both running and still waters, viz. Suh'-o uyno, and caie in¬ 
digenous to lakes and similar situations, viz. the great lake 

trout. Sit I mo /cm v, 

Dr. Gunther, of the British Museum, has ‘ recognised ’ 
another separate species in the well-known Loch Leven trout 
of Scotland, to which he gives the name of Sal>rw Ici cncnsu} I 

1 The Loch Leven trout spawn in Januar}-, Febriian', and 2darih. I ha e 
had opponunides of examining m.xny specimens of the Loch Leven trout, and 
their characters a^^recd dosely with Lhose given by Dr. Pameil from a specimen 
one foot in length. Of these the principal were: 

Head a little more than one-nfth cf the /-v- 

K-«3v at the deepest part about equa. to lergth i.t..-. 0.-1 c- - P 

!o-er marsin ot opercuto. cbhque tpre-opercu.vm rounded at 

Un- bone extending as tar hsek as the hinder o. the "-f-- bev>-d the •ie?-v 

tack fin half-way between point ot upper .’aw and a pc.nt a ^ 

poiiiou of me talL End of back fin even, sometiaes concave. Pec-.ra. f-tn 
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was myself formerly of opinion, without perhaps sufficiently close 
examination, that there was probably ground lor the distinction, 
but having since visited Loch Leven and examined a large 
number of its trout, I really do not think—with great deference 
to the authority of so distinguished an ichthyologist as Dr. 
Gunther—that there is enough evidence for considering Salnio 
leveiiciisis as other than a variety—and, it must be admitted, 
a very beautiful and ‘sporting’ variety—of the common trout. 
Its excellent flavour and sporting qualities, as well as, very pos¬ 
sibly, the more permanent differences noticed by Dr. Gunther, 
are due to the abundance of small red shell fish on which it to 
a great extent exists. Some ichtliyological authorities would 
make a distinct species out of the Gillaroo trout, &:c., but 
the fact is all these variations are produced by the wonderful 
‘plasticity’ of nature in adapting fish, as well as other animals 

to the conditions of climate, food, &c., in which they have to 
exist. 

The remarkable variation, for example, in the Gillaroo con¬ 
sists in the thickening of the coats of the stomach, so as to 
afford increased muscular power for dealing with its peculiar 
shell-fish food. It has been said to be recognised in Lough 
Neagh, the largest of the Irish lakes, as well as Loughs Bofthi, 

vhen expanded ; in common rounded. Tail fin long, rather narrow*, and concave at the 
end. Tail-tin rays much longer than in the common trout, and p'anted at the t:p] -:r aoiti 
lower extremities, whilst in the latter they are rounded. Teeth stout, and 

curved slightly iinvards, situated as in the common trout. In the specimen dc-cril i d by 
Dr. Parnell there were 32 in the upper jaw, iS on the lower, 12 on each palatine bone, 
13 on the vomer, or central bone in roof of mouth, and 8 on llie tongue. Scales Miiall, 
thick, and adherent, when dry exhibiting a small ridge in the centre o^each, not perceived 
m the common trout : 24 in an oblique row between middle back-fm lay and lateral line. 
Pyloric CH^ca ficm 60 to So. Colours ! bach deep olive green ^ sides hgiue-r ; belly 
inclining to yellow; pectoral fins orange, tipped with grey ; back- and tal'l-hns du>ky ; 
^entral and anal fins lighter. Oill co^'er (in the specimen described by Dr. lUtnelU with 
9 round dark spots ; body above lateral line with 70 spots, below it 10 ; back f.n ihichly 
niarked with similar spots, Foreign extremities of anal and har:k fins witlioui the 
oblique dark bands so constant and conspicuous in many of the common trout. Fle>h 
deep red. The Loch Leven trout has never any red .spots, and the common trout is 
scarcely ever without them. Fin rays ; D. 12 : P. 12 ; V. g ; A. 10 ; C. 19. 

‘These fish/ says Dr, Pamell, ' do not appear to be peculiar to Loch Leven, 
as I have seen specimens that were laken in some of the lakes in the county of 
Sutherland, with several oilier trout which were too hastily considered as mere 
varieties of Sahno fario. It is more tlian probable iliat the Scottish lakes 
produce several species of trout knowm at present by the name of Siilnio 
and which remain to be further investigvited. 
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. nrliers • and, according to Stoddart, 

Corrib, Mask, and ^ in Scotland, 

also in Lochs Muloch, _ ^ the number 

In a specimen exan d^^ tdi- 

of rays of tke back fm hers of all 

nar)- specimen, of t^ vertebrie, ^vere identical 

the other fin ray., a. amoi'K’st trout have been noticed 

Variations anddeforrnj^ discoverers have doubtless 

from time to time ^ _ separate species; for instance, 
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the lower jaw ^‘°/to Lochdow, but I caught similar 
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the local lions. A writer who visited the pools some years ac;o 
as an investigator avouches the croaking. * When first taken/ 
he says, ‘and even after they have been in the basket for some 
time, they do decidedly utter a peculiar croak, which tlie natives 
attribute to their having been bewitched by the monks of Strata- 
florida Abbey ; others again assert that it is an attempt to 
speak Welsh I ^ Although owing to the colour of the water which 
filters through the peat these trout are nearly black, the spots 
are of rich crimson and well defined, and the fins edeed with 

^ O 

the same colour. They will take the fly, it appears, three or 
four at a time, and thus afford unlimited sport to those who 
care for numbers more than size. When cooked the flavour of 
Carraclwddy trout is delicious, and Lord Lismorc, to whom 
the pools belong, has large quantities of them potted, when 
connoisseurs consider them equal to charr. 

Instances of such varieties might easily be multiplied, but 
whenever there can be any reasonable doubt as to their specific 
distinctions I am all for simplifying rather than for complicating. 
The fewer unnecessary species that are created by ichthyologists, 
the more chance has ichthyology of becoming generally popular, 
especially amongst fishermen. 

In regard to each of the two admittedly distinct species a 

few general observations will probably enable the reader to 

distinguish them without the necessity of resorting to a minute 
comparison. 

We have not in the present case the same prominent 
differences in the teeth, shape of the gill covers, &:c., by which 
the migratory trout and salmon are so clearly defined, and for 
ready points of distinction we must rely upon colour, external 
proportion, and localities ; these however will generally be 
found sufficient for the purpose. Thus : 

_ The common yellow trout breeds indifferentlv in brooks 
nvers, and lakes, whilst the great lake trout is never found e.xceut 
in or close to lakes (generally large and deep). ’ ‘ 

. common trout is almost always spotted over the body 
with crimson, the spots in the great lake trout beintt in each 
case surrounded by a paler ring, sometimes of a reddish hue. 
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The flesh of the great lake trout is generally orange yellow, 
and that of the coninron trout pink, or white, according to the 
nature of the water and the condition of the fish. 

The disproportionate size of the head in the great lake trout 
is very remarkable, it being little less than one-lourth of the 
total length of the fish, tail hn included ; whilst in the common 
trout it Ts not much more than one-filth. 1 he length of the^ 
head in the great lake trout is also greater than the depth of 
the body at the deepest part, whilst in the coinnion trout it is 

usually less. , , 

The tail fin in the great lake trout is nearly ‘ square at the 

end, and is considerably wider than the widest part of the bod\, 
whereas in the yui^io it is very obviously narrower than the same 

measurement. 

It may be further noticed as a mark of distinction between 
the two species of Trout and their congeners, the Charrs, 
inter se, that besides the orange and red colours of the latter. 
Trout are recognisable by the characteristic of having two 
complete rows of teeth on the vomer, or central bone in the 
roof of the mouth, whilst in the Charrs the vomer has only a 
few teeth, and those on the most forward part. The Gravling, 
though belonging to the same family, is yet so totally diflerent 
in shape, colour, S:c., that it is never likely to be mistaken for 

any’ of the other species. 

By a little attention to the foregoing points the young fisher¬ 
man will speedily acquire a knowledge of the proper names of 
the several species of Salmonida, and be able to recognise them 
\siien he sees them on the river bank. 

As to the size attainable by the trout under favourable condi¬ 
tions It is very difficult to speak with certainty, the more so as, 
owing to the very general absence of ichthyological know- 
led<^e on the part of fishermen, they are very apt to confoun 
the yellow trout (^Salmo fario) with the Great Lake trout {Sa mo 
ferox), and, perhaps, not unfrequently also with one or other o 
the migratory species which have got bronzed by remaining a 

considerable time in fresh water. 

Amongst rivers producing exceptionally large trout t 
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Thames is, of course, one of the best known, and here fish up 
to ten pounds or twelve pounds weight are by no means rare. 
Indeed, I have before me an authentic record of a Iruiit, taken 
in the Thames, which weighed twenty-three pounds and a hnH, 
and which is now, or Avas some years ago, preserved at tlie 
cottage of George Keen, fisherman, of eybridge. 1 lus fish 
was taken at Shepperton Weir, if I rememl)er rightly, with a 
spinning bait. At any rate the specimen is, no doubt, still 
e.xtant to bear testimony in favour of its own authenticity. 

I have referred to another at Laleham, which weighed twenty- 
one pounds, and one of sixteen pounds and a half was taken 
by Jlr. John Harris, landlord of the ‘ Lincoln Arms,' Weybridge, 
at Laleham, in 1S22. 

Many other English Avaters besides the Thames produce 
very large trout I have caught some heavvish specimens 
myself in the Hampshire Avon, above Ringwood,and at Herd- 
cott House, near Salisbur)', there is preserved the skin of a 
trout taken from a tributary running through that tOAvn, Avhich 
AA'eighed tAventy-five pounds, and measured four feet two inches 
and a half in length, its girth being tAvo feet one inch. 

This leviathan is probably the fish alluded to in the ^Trans¬ 
actions of the Linnean Society' as being caught on the nth 
of Januar}% 1822, in a brook some ten feet wide at the bark of 
Castle Street, Salisbury. iMr. Powell, at the bottom of Avhose 
garden it was discovered, placed it in a pond, Avhere it was 
fed for four months, until it died, when it was found that it 
had decreased in weight to tAA’enty-one pounds and a quarter. 

Lord Craven had some years ago a fresh-Avater trout of 
seventeen pounds from his stews in Berkshire, The trout liad 
been known in the stew for eight years. In the neighbourhood 
of Downton on the Avon, a trout was caught witli the fly by a 
Mr, Bailey which weighed fourteen pounds ; and in a small 
tributary of the Trent, at Drayton Manor, one was taken ex¬ 
ceeding in weight twenty-one pounds. A portrait of this fish 
is still in the possession of the family of the late Sir Robert 
Peel A male fresh-water non-migratory trout of thirty pounds 
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by them being actually less. On another occasion trout were 
kept for many years in a store stream, and tested with ^virions 
kinds of diet, when it was ascertained that in some instancLS 
the increase in weii^ht was as much as nine pounds in tour 

years (or from one to ten pounds). 

It is evident from these experiments that fish and grul)S 
bear no comparison with insect food in point of nourishment, 
in consequence, no doubt, of the amount of phosphate of lime 
contained in the latter ; and of the insects specially contributing 
to fish food, probably most nutritious of all is the May fly, 
which, when in the larval state, works havoc amongst the trout 
ova on the spawning beds. 

Recent piscicultural experiments have demonstrated the 
great value of the fresh-water shrimp also as an article of fish 
diet, and for feeding young fry on. 

It was once my good fortune to have an opportunity of 
verifying the growth rate of trout when fed upon this insect 
which abounds in almost every stream and ditch where the 
water is not too turbid. In its general structure the fresh¬ 
water shrimp bears some resemblance to the common sand 
hopper to which it is closely allied, and its movements in 
the water increase the similitude. The author of the ‘ Fresh 
and Salt Water Aquarium’ (the Rev. J. G, Wood, M.A.) says 
they act much like fish in their habit of keeping their heads 
ip the stream, and in their general conduct look something 
like the fry of various fish. 

Sometimes they make their way up the stream by clinging to 
the stones and other objects that form the bed of the stream, 
making quick darts forward, and then holding tiglitly to a stone 
until they choose to make a second dash onwards. When they 
have gone up the stream as far as they think proper they loosen 
their hold and come drifting back again, sometimes rolling over 
and over, but generally contriving to keep their heads pointing up 
the stream. In fact, they appear to amuse themselves by this 
action, just as the gnats amuse themselves by dancing up and 
down in the air. 

The food of the fresh-water shrimp is usually decaying animal 
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was Lord Eldon, who also examined the keeper in my presence, 
as to the circumstances, whose account again was confirmed in 
every respect by the corroborative testimony of Mn Dickson, 
one of Lord Eldon’s stewards, who was cognisant of all the 
facts of the case, and was also present and saw the fish weighed 
when caught. 

The only outlet to the pond is a small drain at one end up 
which nothing could practically pass, even if there were any 
trout streams at hand with which it could be supposed to com¬ 
municate* 

It may be mentioned that the weight of the trout at the end 
of the first year was from a quarter of a pound to half a pound. 

In the *New Sporting Magazine ’ an interesting experiment 
in trout growth was chronicled. The progressive weights of a 
female fish, regularly fed and weighed during six consecutive 
years, were as follows : 


Date of Weighing 



October i 


1835 

1S36 

1837 


1S39 

lb. oz. 

lbs. oz. 

lbs, oz. 

lbs. 02. 

lbs. oz. 

0 12 

I 12 

3 4 

5 4 

7 0 

I 4 

2 0 

5 0 

5 12 

7 S 


1840 



At the end of the six years the fish being observed to be 
falling off in colour and condition was killed, when it was 

found to Aveigh less by 4 oz. than it had done six months 
previously. 

The advent of the May fly gives the signal for the carnival 
of the trout to begin, and they may be seen almost with their 
noses out of water lying in wait to gulp down the succulent 
morsels which the stream floats over them. It seems, there¬ 
fore, that the bliss ascribed by the poet to our 

. . . painted populace 
That live in fields and lead ambrosial lives 

is not without its alloys. 

The voracity of trout wLen in pursuit of its favourite food 
sometimes leads to curious results. Dr. Gillespie once saw a 
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same time* From the experiments of Dr, Davy, elsewhere 
commented upon, it appears probable that at least a propor¬ 
tion of trout, like some salmon, spawn only in alternate years* 
The situation chosen for, and the mode of conducting the 
spawning process are very similar to those noticed in the 
salmon—the eye, however, of the young fish becoming visible 
in about three weeks, and the egg being usually hatched in 
from forty to fifty days. 

The yolk bag is absorbed in from three to five weeks ; and 
in six weeks or two months the young fly are about an inch 
long and able to shift for themselves. From this time their 
growth is rapid or slow according to the nature and quantity of 
their food and other local circumstances. 


THE GREAT LAKE TROUT. 

This fish is the ‘ Ullswater trout ’ and ‘ grey trout ^ of the 
English lake district, and the ‘Buddagh’ of Lough Neagh, 
where the smaller fish bear the local name of ‘dolachans.' 
Though probably distributed throughout almost all the larger 
and deeper lakes of Scotland, it is, perhaps, best known amongst 
fishermen as the species for which Loch Awe is celebrated. 
It is found, to my own knowledge in Lochs Ericht, Lochy, 
Garry, and Laggan, and has also been recognised in Loch 
Shin, Loch Rannock, in Lochs Loyal and Assynt, and amongst 
some of the Orkney and Shetland Islands. 

Besides Lough Neagh, the Great Lake trout is an inhabitant of 
all the largest Irish lakes—Loughs Mask, Melvin, Earn, Corrib, 
—and is, in fact, almost wholly confined to similar great 
lakes and deep extensive tracts of water, where it reigns in 
more or less solitary grandeur, never leaving the lake except 
for the purpose of spawning—a process which commences 
about September or October—and then seldom venturing far 
up or down the tributary’ lake streams. In the river Awe, for 
example, the outlet from the lake best known in connection with 
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this species, they seldom pass the mam ‘ hang or throat ’ of 
the river or one or two streams in connection with it. 

I believe Great Lake trout to be essentially night feeders, 
and that during the day thev lie hidden under rocks and in 
holes in the deepest water, only venturing into spots that arc 
‘ lishable ’ at the approach of evening. This is, perhaps, more 
an act of necessity than of voluntaryism on the part of the lake 
trout Its food—or at any rate a not unimportant part'««Con- 
sists of small fish ; these are not to be found at any great depth 
of water, but, on the contrary, on the sloping shores, up which, 
therefore, the trout comes in search of them, stopping short of 
the shallows. Its appetite is prodigious—the stomachs of the 
specimens that I have caught having been constantly found 
literally gorged with food—indeed, the specific name,/<rr(7jf, has 
been given to it in consequence of its fierceness and voracity, 
which are such that, having once seized a bait, it will, like the 
pike, allow itself to be dragged merely by its ‘ holding on' for 
forty or fifty yards, and when accidentally shaken off will im¬ 
mediately seize it again. 

I cannot forbear quoting here some observations on the 
habits of this fish from the pen of an old friend of mine, now 
no more, but whose delightful articles on fishing, under the 
signature of ‘ Autochthon,’ will, doubtless, be remembered with 
pleasure by many readers of these pages. After alluding to the 
question which ichthyologists have raised as to the disdncf 
species of the Great Lake trout, he continues; 

Till the exigencies of an exact science are adequately worked 
out, it must suffice to assume here that there is such a being as 
the Great Lake trout, distinct from the other species and varieties 
of the genus. ... 

Ferox is quite an epicure in his diet, and playful as a kitten on 
his oivn domestic hearth. In no stage of his existence can he wefl 
be confounded with his cousins of the river. Even in his infancy 
there is a breadth and freedom of outline in his configuration, 
■which distinguish him at once from relatives of the same age in 
brook or streamlet. When viewed playing at their favourite game 
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of entomology-, one of them exhibits a promise of future expansion 
never presented by the other. Xot but that tlie laiier, undci 
favourable circumstances, is capable of reaching a con>ickia->:e 
weight and size; but the larger he grows the less he really 
resembles the Great Lake type. His increase is lateral rather than 
longitudinal, as if the vertebrae refused to be parties in the proccr^s ; 
and 1 have seen (quadrilateral monsters of this t\ pe taken in small 
bog lakes, which weighed from nine to ten pounds, though no moie 
than a dozen or fifteen inches long. But they were nasty tenchy 
creatures to look at, bad for sport, and worse for the table. 


Our old friend fcyox^ notwithstanding his bad nan'ie, ^e^e^ 
makes a beast of himself in this fashion. No matter to what 
stature he grows, he never, till age overtakes him, loses his noble 
athletic and artistic proportions. In these characteristic qualities, 
he vies with salur' and tyutta themselves. Into rivers or brooks, 
except for the purpose of making them tributary to the propagation 
of his young, he never condescends to wander. Even in the lower 
reaches of rivers discharging into the lakes he inhabits, I have 
never met him in the summer months. Neither will he answer 
the call of inquisitive naturalists who expect to find him at home 


in small loughs, though contiguous to or connected by stream or 
river with large ones. Elbow- or, more correctly, fin-room he 
must have, or he will not prosper. There would appear, indeed, 
a certain ratio always to exist between him and the extent of water 
he requires. In this he, of course, only conforms to the supposed 
law of harmony which is said to prevail between all organisms 
and external circumstances. But why other little fishes in the 
same waters do not conform in the same way the philosophers do 
not tell us. It is probabl}" certain, however, that in lakes less than 
three miles long, and half that in width, a genuine specimen of the 
ferox will not be found. The physical features, too, of the ample 
basin he loves to sport in, besides mere extent, have doubtless 
much to do with his health and happiness. Shingle beaches, 
marly bottoms, precipitous rocks, fathomless water valleys, and 
corresponding elevations of sharps or sunken islands, to which in 
the summer he resorts to have a charge at the sticklebacks, or a 
tumble at his favourite ephemeridae, constitute some of the do¬ 
mestic requirements for his full development. As a variety he has 
no objection to a certain amount of bog shore ; but it is obvious it 
does not agree well with his constitution—his fine colours suftering 
there^ and his whole physiognomy becoming bilious and jaundiced. 
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place in systematic arrangements, has been a matter of doubt and 
dispute. That his whole bill of fare cannot be correctly filled up 
is very probable. But sufficient data, I think, exist to make out a 
tolerable carte of his favourite dishes. Oh ! those words of learned 
sound, and little meaning, that must be used to describe this food 
in the jargon of science, make one almost shudder. That he is, 
then, hisectivoroiis^ vermivoroics^ viollnscivorous^ pLsen/orous^ and 
probably herbivorous^ is all but certain. I have taken him with at 
least twenty different kinds of lake flies. I have seen him in his 
junior state, dragged up like a malefactor amongst slimy eels on a 
night line baited with worms. He has risen to my hook baited 
with five species of little fishes—namely, the loach, stickleback, 
fry of trout, and pike, and the gudgeon. His addiction to these 
dainties has been proved to me numberless times by a very un¬ 
willing visit to my net. 

There is, however, so far as I have been able to observe, one 

condition necessary to his indulgence in these luxuries. They 

must be in a comparatively minute form, and presented to him on 

a link of clear, clean gut. As a general rule, the limit of his taste 

in this respect does not exceed baits of three or perhaps four 

inches. He must be hard up for a dinner if he goes beyond these 

dimensions. To be sure it has been stated—what, indeed, of fishes 

has not? that, like the pike, he attacks prey of a considerable 

size. Possibly this may be so. . . . Yet 1 have trolled with pike 

tackle and larger baits, how often I know not; but never, in any 

instance, did/^ri?:ir favour me with a call while engaged in this kind 
of work. 

Of his feeding on small shells and larv^, which are to be found 
in large quantities on the bottom of lakes, the evidence, though in¬ 
ferential, assumes a look of certainty, on examining the contents of 
his stomach. The debris of these semi-digested creatures is there 
to be seen and felt clearly enough. Amongst the mass are traces 
of apparently green vegetable matter; but whether these are the 
remains of a salad of aquatic herbs is problematic. 

Whatever be his food, there is no doubt that the Great Lake 
trout will attain, under favourable conditions, to a very great 
size, though I have never happened myself to meet with any 
remarkably large specimens, either alive or stuffed, nor do f 
find any such authentically recorded. Stoddart mentions one 
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which he saw and weighed himself that was a ti'ifle over nine¬ 
teen pounds. This was taken from Loch Awe. I remember, 
however, in ^Yinde^me^e, where I used to go out occasionally 
nicrht-troiUng for ferox^ the fisherman would entertain me 
with stones of naonster fish taken r\itmn his knowledge, be¬ 
ginning, 1 think, at about twenty pounds, and progressing night 
after n^ight— perhaps to stimulate my flagging energies—until 
I should sav that the limit reached by the chronicle attained 

something like thirty-five or forty pounds. 

In the neighbourhood of Loch Awe there are also traditions 

of exceeding giants—twenty-five, thirty, thirty-five pounds 
but these axe not to be found in the records of any living 
angler, and when we hear yarns about these leviathans caught 
rhe fishermen of a former generation, we are reminded of the 
Scotchman’s retort as to the size of the fish caught by his rivals : 
‘They’re nae bigger fish, but only bigger leers.’ In some of the 
continental and American waters the above weights, exaggerated 
as they doubtless are, are dwarfed by comparison into insignifi¬ 
cance. Lakes Islichigan and Superior abound with monster 
trout of such a size as to set at defiance all attempts to capture 
them with rod and line. One of the smaller sized of these fish 
(weighing only seventy-two pounds 1) was, however, actually 
caught by a fisherman in Lake Huron. Some curious facts 
respecting the habits of the Huron trout are mentioned by 
Featherstonhaugh in his ‘ Canoe Voyage up the Minnay Sotor. 

‘ Upon one occasion,’ he says, ‘ Mr. Riddle caught one of the 
creat trout of this lake, which when it was drawn up, had a large 
white-fish {Core-onus albus) in its throat, with the tail sticking 
out of its mouth, whilst inside the trout’s stomach were two 
more white-fish, each weighing about ten pounds. In the la-e 
of Geneva the trout run also to a monstrous size, but w et er 
they are identical with the Sahno fcrox is very doubtful. lor- 
mcrlv it w.as supposed that they were, but Agassiz pronounces 
to the conttarj.. Dr, Henry Bennett, of Mentone, ts one of 
ik.e few Englishmen that I know personally who has had any 
soort in trolling for these Geneva trout. His description o 
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his tackle and the weights he used to lead his line, was 
unique. 

In Sweden, a writer, formerly well known to readers of 
angling literature under the nom deplume of ‘An Old Bushman,’ 
gives thirty pounds as a weight frequently attained by the Great 
Lake trout in the waters of that country. The marks by which 
he distinguished the ferox from the fario, when of a greater 
weight than, say, eight or twelve pounds, were ‘ the thick clum.<y 
form, the great square tail, and the dull bluish steel colour of 
the body, with but fewish spots.’ His conclusion, however, 
it should be stated is rather in favour of the lake trout bciiT'^ 
merely overgrown specimens of the Salmo fario than disiiiK t 
species, an opinion boldly advanced also by that thoroughly 
practical fisherman, Mr. Thomas Tod Stoddart, in the teeth of 
\arrell, Couch, Selby, Wilson, Jardine, and other ichthyologists. 

In the parr or early stage of growth it is very difficult, if 
not impossible, to distinguish between the young of the Salmo 
fario and of the Great Lake trout. 

I believe that neither in this country nor in Sweden does 
the Salmo ferox ^ under ordinary- circumstances, rise to the arti¬ 
ficial fly, at any rate when he has arrived at anything like 
niaturity, and the only effectual way of taking liim is by spin- 

Such hints as I am able to offer on this subject wil be 
found in the chapter devoted to lake trout spinning. 
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become to some extent a naturalist as well as a lairly 
in the matters of rods, lines, hooks. Ctc., the next point is to apply 
his knowledge to the practical business ot fly fishing, beginning, 
as is but respectful to the king of fresh waters, with fly fishing 
for Salmon. This subject, for the reasons stated in my Pre¬ 
fatory Note, I have committed to other and more orthodo.x 

hands. 

A safer pilot through the shoals and quicksands of the art 
than Major Traherne, or a more experienced and practical 
cxi>onent of its mysteries, cannot be lound withm the ' three 
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w Azotes o,v flyfishia'G for sea trout. 

It is with ereat pleasure, although with considerable diflSdence, 
that I accede to a request, made in very complimentary terns 
bv Mr. CholmondeleyPenneU, that I should write 
an-e.Mierience in salmon fishing; and lam.nduced to do » 

In' the hope that it may be instructive to 

inexperienced in the art, and also to a certain extent interest „ 
to the angling public. 
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There are certain well-known and established facts con¬ 
nected with salmon fishing that need no mention on my part, 
and I will endeavour to confine myself, as far as I can, to the 
relation of that which I know of my own knowledge. During 
an experience of over thirty years, in England, Scotland, Ire¬ 
land, and Norway, I have had most favourable opportunities 
of studying the habits of the salmon and the art of fishing for 
him, and, if any information I am able to give should prove 
useful to my brotlier fishermen, I shall be amply repaid for mv 
trouble. 


All the knowledge we possess of the habits of the salmon 
has been acquired during that period of his life which he passes 
in fresh water. We know nothing of his habits during his so¬ 
journ in the sea, except that at certain seasons of the year he 
feels his way along the coast until instinct teaches him he has 
found the estuary of the river he has been bred in, and he then 
makes his way up it. From this time until, in the natural course 
of events, he returns to the sea, we have many opportunities 
of studying his habits, and we get to know certain facts, from 
which we draw our own conclusions. We start theories with¬ 
out end, some of which, after a short argument, will be found 
utterly baseless; but others seem more plausible, and ha\ e a 
:ertain amount of evidence to support them, such as mavmake 
treasonable to assume that we have arrived at somethin<^ like 
1 near approximation to the truth. 

We know a salmon enters fresh water at certain seasons ct 
:he year for the purpose of propagating his species, that sooner 
5 r later he makes his way to the locality where instinct points 
)ut to him he is to deposit his spawn, and that on his journey 
jpwards he will occasionally take whatever bait is oAered him 
3 y the angler. W hen the time comes he deposits his spawn, 
ifter which he gradually makes his way down the river and 
•e-enters the sea. The sea is his native element, and I think 
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sea lice is a certain sign of a new-run salmon : these jiamsit*.^ 
die after beinsr twentv-tour hours in tresh water.^ I itls<j le- 

O ^ * 1 - I 

member, when fishing in the Oalwaj' river, in lieLind, in I le 
spring months, where from twenty to thirty salmon ucie killed 
daily with rod and line, nine out of ten had sea lire on them. 
The fish congregated in the stream below the weir iti thou¬ 
sands, and, although they had only been a short time in lre.^li 

ft ^ ■ I 

water, they did not seem to care much aliout leeding. 

To account for this satisfactorily is im|>ossil>le, but it iiKiy 
be reasonable to assume that for the first few hours alter a 
salmon has left salt water, where he has been in the habit of 
feeding voraciously, his appetite docs not lea\’e him : but 
e\*entually the absence of the food he has been a^'custoined iij 
will make him sulkv and disincrlined to feed. He is in such 
LTOod condition that he can afford to abstain for a wliilc ; l>ut he 
will sooner or later be obliged to teed to maintain his strength, 
in order to enable him to reach his sj^awning ground. It is not 
to be supposed he can exist on water, and we know that at 
times he takes a fly or bait greedily, particularly after a ‘ fresh,* 
when he shifts his quarters up stream. He will then take the 
first fly he sees ; but when once he is lodged it is generally 

difticult to get a rise out of him. 

There is a certain time of year when salmon are less 
inclined to feed than at any other period— this is generally 
from about the middle of July to the middle of Se[>tember. 
The temi)erature of the water and of the atmosphere is then 
higher than at any other time, and this has doubtless a great 


1 The most extraordinary thing is the difference in lh«:: habits of salmon in 
different rivers. In the^'pey, for instance, in Scotland, fi:5h rise most freely, and 
as freely take the fly. almost in the tide-way, which comes up but a short e. i^iance. 
In the Wye, where the tide runs ten miles up, the fish do not take freely till 
they have run up seventy miles. Does this result from the fact ifial the S[>ey 
fish are never in muddy \\ater^ the st a and river being quite clear and the 
bottom pebbly, whereas the fish come twenty miles up the muddy Severn 
and then have ten or more miles of muddy W'ye besides to run up before they 
get to clean water. This may make them so sick that they do not recover 
before reaching the Hay in’Brcconshire, and only abov'e that, seventy miles from 
die mouth, do they take freely.—E d. 
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found in the stomach of a salmon, that he does not feed. A 
friend of mine, who takes the greatest interest in this subject, 
told me that, when he was fishing in Norway some 3oars ago, 
he cut open every fish he caught (thirty in number), and did not 
find anything inside any of the salmon, but three of the grilse 
were gorged with insects, which he thought were daddj "long- 
legs. This is the only instance I ever met with of food being 
found in the stomach of a salmon ; it is, of course, an excep¬ 
tion ; but if any evidence were wanting, this of itself proves 
thit salmon will feed, though how to account for the absence 
of food in their stomachs is a puzzle. I have often noticed, 
fishing natural bait, when a salmon is landed the bait is 
torn from the hooks and sent up the line a foot or more. Does 
not this show that a salmon has marvellous power of ejecting 
its food ? Is it not probable that, when he gets into trouble, 
either by being hooked, or netted, he will disgorge the contents 
of his stomach ? A trout that is full of food will, we all know, 
do so after he is landed—and why not the salmon ? My friend 
who told nie he found food inside the grilse also said that 
several Norwegian net fishermen informed him that, after their 
nets were drawn in they generally found a number of half- 
digested fish amongst the salmon thus caught He also said he 
had heard the same story at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. If these 
fishermen spoke the truth, it goes a long way in support of my 
theor5\^ 

The absence of food in a salmon’s stomach has been 
accounted for in one other way. A salmon may have such 
powers of digestion that whatever food he consumes disappears 
almost at once ; but against this supposition there is the fact 
of what my friend found inside three grilse. As it is certain 
grilse are only salmon in youth, this theory must fall to the 
ground, and I am inclined to think the former explanation is 
the correct one. 

^ From my o^\'n experience I fully endorse this. Salmon must feed in fresh 
or they would take neither fly nor bait —spoons, prawns, or anything else. 
Yet I never found anything in their stomachs ; they must eject it when in 
trouble.—E d. 
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The climate of Ireland is milder than that of any other part 
of the United Kingdom. The temperature of the water is con¬ 
sequently much higher than in either England or Scotland, 
and many newly run salmon will be found in early spring in 
the upper waters of Irish rivers where obstructions exist, d'he 
majority of them, however, seem to object to face an obstriu:- 
tion until about the month of April, when the weathe r gctis 
warmer. 

A lake is a great attraction to a salmon. If there is no 
obstruction betw'een lake and sea, a spring salmon will, on 
leaving the salt w^ater, make straight for the lake without halt¬ 
ing. This is particularly the case in Irish rivers, where the tem¬ 
perature of the ^Yater is generally high for the time of year. 

Autumn salmon are different in their habits from spring and 
summer fish. For some unknown reason they remain in the 
sea until they are full of spawn, and then, not being able, on 
that account, to surmount the difficulties w'hich a spring or 
summer salmon is capable of, are seldom found above a certain 
distance from the sea. Their journey up is also a very slow' 
one, and I have always noticed this peculiarity in the habits of 
an autumn salmon. 

In many of our rivers the heaviest salmon of the season, 
in splendid condition and in appearance like spring salmon, 
run during the winter months. The run commences in the 
autumn, when now and then one is caught, but the great run 
takes place in December, and I often think it is a pity we are 
prohibited by law' from fishing for them.' 


that the fish in the Garry come from the east and not the west coast (which is 
close by), and come all the way up the river Ness and through loch Ness, 
double the distance to the Garry, and whilst they are being caught there in 
numbers, not a fish could be seen or caught on the Ness. In July and autumn 

when sport is fast and furious in the rivers Lochy and Ness, not a fish is to be 
seen in the Garry.—Kn. 

» This is peculiarly the case in the Wye. Up near Builth in December, 
fish called Blue Cocks appear. The Wye I'ishing Board, of which [ 
am Chairman, gave permission a few years ago to the Honourable Major 

Geoffrey Hill to catch some of these for scientific purposes. As yet he has not 
Succeeded in doing so.—E d. 
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A heavy butt with no spring to it, and with a weak top, is of 
little use for casting purposes, beyond a certain distance. 'The 
spring should be felt, to a certain extent, to the bottom of the 
butt when casting, and I consider a rod which docs not possess 
this quality of little or no value, Castle Connell rods are made 
on this principle, but, in my opinion, they are too top-heavy. 
If they had a little less weight at the top and more in the butt, 
I think they would be pleasanter to fish with and would lose 
nothing in power. They will doubtless cast as long a line as 
rods of other descriptions, but, owing to their being so thin 
at the butt and so top-heavy, it often happens that, when throw¬ 
ing a long line in a gale of wind, they are apt to smash just 
above the reel. I fished with these rods for vears, but for this 
reason I discarded them. They are, however, very powerful 
rods, and well suited to the Shannon, where the fish run verv 
hea \7 and a powerful rod is required ; and, as all fishing is 
done out of a boat on that river, long casting is unnecessary. 

Every rod requires a line to suit it; and it will be as well to 
bear in mind when making a choice of one that a rod with a 
weak, whippy top is not suitable for casting thick lines, and a 
stiff or more powerful rod is not adapted for casting a thin line. 
The best wood for a rod is green or brown heart. It is very 
light and pleasant to fish with r the only drawback is that rods 

made of it will sometimes smash at a moment’s notice without 
any apparent cause. 

I have sent my favourite rod to Farlow’s, and, should anyone 
^^ish to trj’one made on the same lines, he will be able to obtain 
it at that establishment. In choosing a rod, a ^o^'ice will walk 
as it ^\ere blindfolded into a fishing-tackle maker's shop, and 
generally order the biggest rod he can get, and of a calibre 
^\hich ^\ill tire him in half an hour. A big rod seems to be a 
necessity to him, and a gentle hint from an older angler that 
the rod is rather too hea\y^ is not often taken in good part. 
It IS only by bitter experience that he will find out his mistake. 
If fishing-tackle manufacturers would but 'take stock' of 
their customers, and recommend the beginner to clioose a rod 
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jpg ^ powerful rod u inoderntely tHiclc line is rec|uiredj «r 
thin line, as I have before remarked, being of no use. A reel 
four inches in diameter, with a drum of if inch in width, v.ill 
hold thirty or forty yards of thick line for casting purposes, and 
TOO to 120 yards of thinb,ack line—in all about 140 yards, which 
is Ions: enou^rh for anv of our rivers. The maiority of fisher- 
men use a thick line, of the same thickness from end to end ; 
but, as I think it may be taken for granted that forty yards only, 
at the outside, are required for casting purposes, nothing is gained 
bv the remainder of the line being of the same thickness. 

I will endeavour to show that there is a great disadvantage 
in using a continuous thick line, and that there is a good deal 
to be gained by using a line made as I have described, AN hen 
fishing with a continuous thick line, should a salmon take a 
long run when hooked in a rapid stream, the pressure of the 
water upon the line is so great tliat, unless the casting line is of 
unusual streni^th, there is great risk of its getting broken. On the 

Cl ^ *,.0 CO \w7 

other hand, fishing with a thin back line, the resistance to the 
water in a like case is so much less, in proportion, that the 
chance of bringing the fish to bank is far greater and the risk 

00 O 

of a break reduced to a minimum. Another advantage in using 
a thin back line is that the reel of the aforenamed dimensions 
will hold a far greater length of line. The line I recom¬ 
mend, say thirty or forty yards, is tapered at both ends, and 
moderatelv thick in the middle. The advantage of having 

- o o 

this li ne spliced to a back line is that when one end is worn 
from casting it can be cut off, the worn end respliced to the 
back line, and the other end brought into use. Anyone who 
has not fished with these tapering lines will be surprised at the 
c,ise with which they can be cast, and their superiority will be 
found out when fishing on a windy day. Some say it is best 
to use a light line upon such an occasion, because it cuts throu-^h 
the wind better than a hea\y line, but in my opinion a liglit 
one is utterly useless for casting purposes upon a windy dav, 
and the heavier the line the easier it is to cast. 

Thicker lines are required for spring and autumn fishiiv^ 
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DRESSING LINES. 

The following recipe for dressing lines I can safely recom¬ 
mend. Mix equal parts of raw linseed oil and best copal var¬ 
nish, boiling until the mixture singes a feather (this should be 
done out of doors, owing to the inflammable nature of the so¬ 
lution). When cold put the line in to soak. A week will be 
enough for a solid plaited line, but if the line is hollow it should 
remain in much longer so as to allow time for the solution to 
fill up the hollow. When thoroughly saturated, a fine day 
should be taken advantage of, and the line put out to dry in 
the open air, stretched at its full length, fastened at both ends 
to two wooden posts, all the superfluous dressing being care¬ 
fully removed with the hand or a bit of cloth, It should not 
remain out, in its first stage of drying, in the rain, as a very few 
drops will spoil it, and the dressing will come ofl'; but when the 
outer coating is tolerably dry, which will be in about a week in 
warm weather, wet will not affect it, although it will be advisable 
not to leave it out in the rain at any time if it can be avoided. 

In about a fortnight after it has been out the line should be 
redipped in the solution, and the operation of stretching and 
removing the superfluous dressing repeated. This will be found 
sufficient, and nothing will remain but to allow it to dry. 

A line should not be used for at least six months after beinc 
dressed. It may be hung up indoors, but it will be advisable 
whenever the weather is favourable to put it in the open air, 
The best months for performing the operation of dressing are 
June, July, August, and September, the temperature being 
higher during those months than at any other time of the year, 
Dressed lines can be dried in a very short time by mixing 
‘ dryers ^ with the solution, but there is the greatest objection tc 
their use. The object of the wholesale manulacturer, owing tc 
the great demand, is to get the operation performed as soon a$ 
possible, and therefore dryers are required j but the consequence 
is, although lines dressed in a solution in which dryers have 
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CASTING LINES. 

The selection of a suitable casting line (i.e. the tiut line tint 
connects the reel line wuh the fly) requires great judeineuc aixl 
care on the part of the angler. If the water should be high or 
stained alter a fresh, the strongest lines may be used, and Viul” 

^ * p i A A 

ones in proportion as the water gets lower and clearer. 

During the early spring months salmon are keener to rise at 

the fly than at any other time of the year, they will take larger 

flies than later in the season, and do not seem to care what tiie 

casting line is made ot ; but during the later spring and summer 

months, when the water is very lew and clear, they are more 

particular, and ver}’ fine casting lines and flies, not much bigger 

than trout flies, must be used. To land a big salmon in low 

water with a light rod and fine tackle, is a feat any salmon fisher 
may be proud of. 

Treble-twisted or plaited gut casting lines are generally con¬ 
sidered the strongest, but these are not to be trusted. Some 
of them will doubtless last a long time, but many are made uo 
of inferior cast-oft' gut which is difticult to detect in the piece 
and would not stand a week’s work. It is also difficult to twi.J 

gut so evenly that when a fish is being played, an equal strain 
shall be made to bear on each strand.’ 

Lines made of two strands of carefully selected round sal¬ 
mon gut of equal thickness, untwisted, are much stronger than 
most of the treble gut casting lines that are generally used, but 
great care must be taken in making these lines, as when t’ e 
links are knotted together it will be found that, nine times out 
often, one of the strands will be longer than the other, con^ 
quently the shorter strand would have to bear the whole strain 
when a fish is being played, and the other strand would be 
useless This can be avoided if the following directions arc 
attended to : after the strands that are to compose the line 

line"' a S-g up in a casting 
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was ever caught by rod and line, and a break would be almost 
impossible. 

There is nothing more disappointing or trying to the temper 
than to get a line broken owing to using bad tackle. 'I'he man 
from whom the gut is bought is pronounced to be a swindler, 
and never to be patronised again, but in the majority of cases 
carelessness on the part of the angler lies at the root of the 
evil, and it is not fair to lay the blame on the man who sells 
the gut, which varies in Quality so much that it is ijuite a chance 
to get a good hank of it. Good ‘ made-up’ single-gut casting 
lines can be bought at any of the leading fishing-tackle makers’ 
establishments, but the greatest care should be taken in the 
choice of one. If there is but one link in the cast of uneven 
thickness it will be better to put it aside. A cast may be to all 
appearance perfect, but if the thin end of one of the links is 
knotted to another which is thicker, there the weak part of the 
cast will be, and it will be very apt to break at that point. The 
same care must be taken in making up one’s own casting line. 
Each link should be of even thickness throughout the whole 
length of the line, and round without a flaw or a scratch. A flat 
strand, or one which is coarse-looking, should never be used. 

If every reasonable care is taken in the selection of a castiiv^ 

line and a fish breaks it, as will occasionally happen to the best 

of us, the angler has the satisfaction of knowing he has done 

his utmost to avoid such a catastrophe, and will feel 

appointment far less than if he were conscious a fish was lost 

through his own carelessness. 'When a casting line gets worn 

and ragged, which will probably be the case after two or three 

months’ use, it will be advisable not to trust it. Some of the 

inks may be sound, and may be used in making up another 

cast, but I would rather not trust them, as it is like mendin 
an old garment with new cloth. 

All casting lines should be tested every morning before 
going out fishing, and also looked over several times durin<» the 
day. knots which are often made in casting in foul wind should 
e taken out whenever the\- appear, for, if allowed to remain 
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there i? c;reat risk of a break even with the strongest line. If 
(2n.miot be taken out, the link in which the^ occur should 
be cut out of the cast and replaced bj* a new one. The most 
“^evere test a casting line can be subjected to is to take an 
end in each hand and give it a sudden jerk. A line must be 
ver\‘ stionic to stand this, and unless it is intended to go in 
for" biu salmon, when the strongest line is required, -such a 
severe test is unnecessary. In testing a line it is generally 
thought that if it will stand a strong pull it is sound. This is 
not to be trusted, and it should be subjected to an additional 

test as follows : 

Hold the line by the forefinger and thumb of each hand 
about an inch on either side of each knot in succession j ima- 
' ine for a moment that the line is a bit of stick or slate pencil, 
and proceed as if you were trying to break it. If the gut is 
worn at any of the knots it will knuckle at that point, and it 
should be cut off and a new knot made ; although it might 
stand a strong pull, a sudden jerk would generally break it. If 
the line does not knuckle at any of the knots it may be assumed 

that it is sound- , . , , -n 

Some fishermen prefer a tapered line, which they say will 

make a neater ca--,i than one of a continuous thickness. This 
may be very well when fishing in low clear water in summer 
time when fine tackle and fine casting are required, but m 
soring or autumn, or when fishing in a big water, where it is 
necessart- to use the strongest tackle, I should prefer,at t e ns* 
of making an occasional clumsy cast, to use a casting 
the same"strength and thickness throughout. A tapered line 
weakest at the end where the fly is attached to it, 
a line should be as strong, if not stronger, at this point than 
an o,l,er. onins .0 .he connecting knot gemng the 
work, 1 tl'ink a .altered casting line Js objectionable, and »• 
un.c-e to cast quite as neat a line with one of a conUnuous 

l".* not generally known that got will quickly rot 
posed .0 a bright ho. sun. But this is so. Casting lines, there- 
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fore, should not be wound round the hat, but put away when 
not in use ; hanks of gut are best preserved in wash-leather. 

It is a common belief that by staining gut it is less easily 
seen by the fish, but I think this is very doubtful, and I prefer 
to use it in its natural state. 

I have entered into minute details upon this subject, as I 
think it of great importance. Rod, line, flies, Src., may be per¬ 
fection in every other respect; but should there be one weak 
point in the casting line, the angler may just as well be fishing 
iMth rotten thread, and it is absolutely necessary to insure suc¬ 
cess that he should take such precautions as I have advised. 


FLIES. 

There is more difference of opinion about salmon flies than 
upon any other subject connected with salmon fishing. Some 
people assert that it is necessary to use different patterns of flies 
for every month during the fishing season ; others, that certain 
patterns are suitable only for certain rivers, and that it is useless 
to fish with any others. Another theory is that certain shades 
of colour must be used on certain days. Every fisherman one 
meets has his own ideas upon this subject I have mine and 
whether they are right or wrong I will endeavour to explain them. 

t in ' It is reasonable to assume that a salmon can discern the 
colours of a fly; but will the theorists, who believe that it is ne¬ 
cessary to fish with certain patterns of flies in each month of the 
s ing season, tell me that a feeding fish will refuse a fly which 
s offered him, say during the month of April, because it is not 
>aid to be the pattern of that particular month ? There is not 
I particle of evidence in support of such a theorv, and it is not 
vorth one moment’s argument. That certain patterns of flies 
nust be used on different rivers is a more plausible theory, and 
the word ‘ colour ’ had been substituted for ‘ pattern ’ I should 
le quite of the same opinion. Some rivers are very clear • 

It ers more or less stained with bog water, and from other 
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causes ; and for this reason flies which are suitable for clear 
water will not suit peaty or stained water, and local anglers, 
havina found out flies that will kill on their rivers, establish 
standard patterns, and \vill use nothing else. 

Experience has, however, taught me that if due regard is 
paid to colour, any other pattern will kill just as well. Local 
professionals are a very prejudiced class of people as regards 
salmon fishing, and, if they can help it, will never allow a stranger 
they are attending to fish with any other than loc.al patterns of 
flies. If he persists in doing so, and does not know the river, 
he will as likely as not be put to fish where he will get no 
sport, and it generally ends by his leaving the flies he has 
brought with him behind at his fishing quarters and filling up 
his book with local patterns. If he has sport with these flies, 

which is verv likelv to be the case, whatever opinions he may 

* ^ 

have had before he came, when he goes away he will probably 
have become impressed with the belief that no other flies were 
suitable to the river he has fished, and no amount of argument 
will convince him to tlie contrary. Jso doubt that is the reason 
why so many anglers become converts to this theor\’. 

It may be presumptuous on my part to say I differ from 
them ; but I have had so many proofs they are mistaken in 
coming to such a conclusion that I do not hesitate to sa\ so. 

I have fished a great number of rivers all over the United 
Kingdom and elsewhere, and I have generally, when not fishing 
my own water, used local patterns, as it is as well not to fall out 
with one’s attendant, who has it so much in his power to make 
or mar sport. These flies have generally proved to be killers ; 
but whenever I have h.ad an attendant who did not understand 
much about flies, I have always used my own favourite patterns, 
and have found them just as killing as the local ones. 

When I fished the river Wye some years ago, the favourite 
local fly was made up of a dirty yellow rough body, blue cock s 
hackle, and the wing of a feather from a bittern's neck. Now 
all the modern patterns are used, the favourite fly m the spring 
bciu^ the ^ ccin^ry/ h*it ^ contr<i5t! 
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A friend of mine (a Lee, co. Cork, fisherman) told me not 
long ago that the fish were beginning to take the Jock Scott in 
that river ; but the greatest revolution as regards local patterns 
has been on the river Usk, in ^Monmouthshire. Formorlv the 
favourite fl)’ used there was made of a dirty yellow body, bine 
or red cock’s hackle, and brown wing. Now, that fly is quite 
out of date, and the favourite fly—I suppose it may be called 

^ fly—is the ‘Usk grub.’ Its body is made of tinsel chenille, 
cock-y-bonddu hackle in joints, and it is certainly a killing fly. 
Other flies of modern patterns are used, but this is the favourite. 
This fly was first introduced in the Usk by Mr. G. M. Kelson. 

A gentleman considered to be the best fisherman on the 
Usk, who has fished that river all his life, uses nothing but 
bodies of flies without wings, made of various colours of seal’s 
fur and monair, with hackles to match. He never puts on 
vings, as he says there is no necessity for them, and yet he 
catches as many fish as anyone else, and often scores when 
others draw a blank. Two years ago I went with my friend 

Colonel R-to fish the Shannon at Killaloe, in the month 

of April. The river was high at the time, and the gaudy Shan¬ 
non flies were being used. M e had just come from the Black- 


water, and had no flies excepting those we had been fishing 
with on that river. Our boatman had no Shannon flies to spare 
us, so vevere obliged to fish with the Blackwater flies, but 
were told no Shannon salmon would look at them. The result 
was—whether it was luck or not—the Blackwater flies beat the 
Shannon flies, much to the astonishment of our boatman, who 
accounted for it by saying that the fish were tired of seeing 
gaudy Shannon flies and wanted a change. Almost every sal¬ 
mon we caught, however, had sea lice upon him, and the fish 
which were said to be tired of seeing the Shannon flies were in 
all probability in the sea at the time. I often ask myself the 
question whether it is the salmon or the angler that has changed 
his fancy. I am inclined to think it is the latter. 

I think I have adduced sufficient evidence to prove that 
the salmon is not so very particular as to the pattern of fly, and 
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it is mv belief he tvill take a fly of any pattern when he is in the 
hum” r provided it is of a proper sire. Sire has more to do 
u”; suiess than all the patterns of flies ever ■--“i ^ 

tf a fly is of the right b.g f * “ S .pe„ 

it He may rise at it, and proDaoi) co • • , 
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no doubt a /otot 
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humour, if it were of''"'! “ Blackwater, when 

Sion watch,ng “ Ae others, eleven ,n 

number, failing to rise one. I oammt Amk 

].,robably the appoaiance o ,,-j ’ v ,Be fish would have 

take; any of the other fl.es tf ‘'“7777^ .nclined to 
L.cen upon tlie cross-line canno | would have 

thmk, from wh,vt I know of therr hab.ts, they 

clone so. nrefers a fly one 

If it is tahen for granted that a nl P 

colour to another upon certain da^, th be wasted 

,he right colour, and I tlimk a great^ d^ea 

in the endeavour to do s . ^ „e 

fancy will take, and ii it is o Jk^inted There are certain 

on the move, we are not otten d'^appomted 1 

facts, however, which, to a of holding up flies 

oluiice of a fly. I have tried ^ I post. 

of different colours against tie s p o asitwasheld 

tik«n a salmon would occupy wit i 5 ^ b.ackgT0und, 

I ctnild sec ever,-colour ^is'^ With on 

Mue and a jay hackle, which I could not ,,„,o"sphere. I could 

V i-v It; a background, and a clear au i 

os ert J5t bK.} 3.b U- 1-^ O 
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see all the colours much plainer, and more distinctly in propor¬ 
tion as the background was darker. If I held up the flv in a 
room, I could distinguish the colour of almost everv fibre in 

the fly, but when it was dark a white fly was seen plainer than 
any other colour. 

certain conditions of skv and atmosphere, 

however, when I was puzzled to distinguish the colours. If 

the sky was not wholly overcast, and there was a great glare 

caused by the sun shining through the broken clouds during the 

summer months, and on a dull heavy day, with a dark murky 

atmosphere, I could not tell one colour from another, but 

I could tell whether it was dark or light. In all states of the 

background I could distinguish black and red better than any 

other colour, and if it is taken for granted that a salmon can 

see a fly as we do, when it is held up to the light in the manner 

I ha\ e explained, it may assist us in the choice of a fly as regards 
colour. ° 


In clear water, on a bright day, a fly composed of red or 
black, being decided colours and easiest seen, might scare a 
salmon when coming near it, or just about to take it; therefore 
It may be advisable to use a fly of a neutral or any light colour 
on a bright day. Upon a dark day, particularly ifUiere is a 
wind, or should the water be stained after a fresh, as black 
and red are more distinctly seen, the more likely are they 
to attract a salmon’s attention than a neutral colour, and in 
such a case I should say that a fly with a black or dark body 
would be most suitable. It must, however, at best be only 
guess-work. Large, gaudy flies, such as are used on the Shan¬ 
non, are not suitable for ordinary-sized rivers, and are only 

good for fishing in deep rapids of big rivers, where thev are 

more likely to attract the attention of fish than flies of more 
sombre or neutral colour. 

In a deep and rapid stream a black or red flv, of a proper 
size, will be more likely to attract a salmon’s mtention than 
any other colour. Whether he would take a fly body, hackle 
an wings all black, I am not prepared to say, but I have taken 
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• U flv and find this colour do well 

numbers of if after a fresh. Although 

m a big water, particula . ^ 

1 • j , flis- nTr** only suitable tor Dig ti> > 

big, gaud) flies are on 

why they should no ^ ^ suitable size. I 

smaller rivers, F’^®'^ the size of the fly used, 

"rdto’Sud^T proper- sire is a most imporran. par. ta .he art 

of salmon fishin... ^ V,e,r,v the ansler should careful!) 

On arriving at a rivers bank t ^ 

examine the pool he is ^bou rapid or 

. If it is deep 3 .nd rapid, or s 
smooth runnm^* i j Kp u>ed and a smaller one in pro- 

fresh, a iarge-sired «f shouid be u.d, 

pomon as *e “ consideration. In spring and autumn 

salmon will J ^ summer will appear almost a 

fly that would be _ Cc d b generally used m 
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early spring or ^ to use a verj- small fl>^ 

low, even in spring, u wiA impossible to lay down 

according to a suitable fly. The art o 
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doing so is only acquire A 
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yVhen a man is seen cons ) possible, but 
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of the fish. I have when fish are sulky ; a 
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o Viiwever, after a fish has risen i i ^ 

It is a common saying tha - ® ^ over ; but if my expe- 
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my friend T. F.—the water was very low, and we could see 
from rocks overhanging every salmon in the pools. At the 
bottom of a pool celebrated for fish taking the fly, we saw 
four salmon lying close together. The pool was, I should 
say, ten feet deep. I scrambled down the rocks to where I 
could cast my fly over them. Isly friend stood above watching 
my proceedings. After about six or seven casts over the fish, 
he said, ‘ \\ hen your fly was in a particular position, one of 
the salmon seemed to get uneasy and shifted his position a 
trifle.’ This happened two or three times, until at last the fish 
could not stand it any longer, and took my fly, but I had the 
bad luck to lose him after a hard fight. 

O 

Upon another occasion, when a little farther down the river, 
I was standing upon a rock watching my friend fish, wliere I 
could see everything which was going on. The water was high 
but very clear, and nearly a dozen times running I saw a fish 
rising to the fly whenever it came to a particular part of the 
stream, but he did not attempt to take it, and did not approach 
nearer to it than at least a foot. The sun was shining on the 
pool at the time, and thinking it was of no use trying any more 
until sunset, we M'aited until the sun had disappeared behind 

the hills. Afterwards, the verj^ first cast my friend made he 
hooked the fish and landed him. 

These are the only two occasions on which I have had the 
chance of knowing what has taken place below the surface of 
the water while a pool was being fished over, but after what I 
saw I cannot quite believe a fish gets scared by seeing too 
many flies, I have no doubt many a fish which we know 
nothing about comes shy at a fly in the manner I have stated. 
We leave the pool we have perhaps fished the whole day blank 
in disgust, }et it often happens another fisherman takes posses¬ 
sion of it, and hooks a fish before we are out of sight. ^\"hat 
can be more aggravating than this? Yet there are few of us 
who have not had our tempers thus tried.^ 


* In 1S79 in July, about 6 A.M., I was first on the water on the Ristio^ouche 
fishing down, at Meiapedia, in a canoe. I had on - Jock o' Scott’ I did not 
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manner. Hold the bend of the hook between the forefinger 
and thumb of the left hand, and the head, where the wing is 
attached, in those of the right hand. If the wing is firmly put 
on it cannot be moved, but if the fly is badly tied the wing can 
be shifted with ease right and left at an angle to its proper 
position, in which case it should be discarded. Bought flics 
are generally made with too much feather in the wing ; this is a 
great mistake, especially in the case of a mixed wing. If the wing 
is too heavy the fly cannot work properly; every fibre of a 
mixed wing should be separate in the water, and, if the angler 
does his work properly, made to assume a natural and life¬ 
like appearance. The loop also of a fly should be carefully 
examined. It should be made of stout single or treble gut, 
and on no account of thin gut. I prefer making loops of two 
pieces of single gut to treble gut, as I think the latter is 
more apt to fray the casting line where it is fastened to it. 
Loops should always be tested by giving them a strong pull. 

It should be borne in mind by the maker of a fly, be he 
professional or amateur, that not the least important part of 
his work is to securely fasten the loop to the shank of the hook. 
If this is neglected all the precaution the angler may have taken 
will have been in vain. Before a fly is used the temper of the 
hook should be tested by holding the shank between the fore¬ 
finger and thumb, and having inserted the point in a piece of 

soft wood, giving it a moderately hard pull. A hook that will 
stand this test may be trusted. 


KOOKS. 

There are many different shapes of hooks, each of which 

has its ad\ocates, but I have not yet come to any conclusion 
as to which is best to use. 

Opinions are often formed according as the fish take badly 
or well. Supposing a man to have fished for a week with a 
Limerick bend, when salmon were rising badly, and he lost a 
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large proportion of the fish he hooked, he would condemn the 
Limerick hook and try another description of bend, say a sproat; 
with this he might fish all the succeeding week when salmon 
were taking well, and lose hardly a fish. He would then 
adopt the sproat and say there was no hook like it, and he 
would fish with it until he again came across fish that were 
rising badly, when the sproat in its turn would be condemned 
and perhaps the Limerick again adopted. He would thus go on 
changing from year to year, never being able to give a decisive 
opinion as to which is best to use ; and that is precisely my 
case. If, however, I have a preference for one shape over 
another, I would take the Limerick, as I think a fly looks 
better when dressed in this shape than in any other. 

With regard to patterns of flies, my favourite is the Jock 
Scott, and if I were told that I was only allowed to fish with 
one pattern that is the one I should choose ; but in any case, 
with half a dozen flies in addition of different sizes and colours, 

I should be quite content to go on a fishing expedition and 
would engage to hold my own. Many salmon fishers, however, 
prefer a larger selection, and the following list of some of the 
most popular standard patterns may perhaps assist them in 

making their choice. 

The selection has been made to embrace flies which are all 
more or less general —suitable, that is, to the generality of 
riYers—rather than those having a comparatively restricted 
range, however popular and successful they may be in particular 

localities. 

The ‘ descriptions ’ of and remarks about all but a few of 
the last flies are by Mr. George M. Kelson, who has made 
the question of salmon flies and their dressing a special study. 
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THE ‘JOCK SCOTT. 


Tag: Silver twist and light yellow silk. 

Tail: A topping and Indian crow. Butt: Black herl. 

Body: In two equal sections, the first light yellow silk ribbed with 

fine silver tinsel ; above and below are placed three or more toucan s 

according to size of hook, extending slightly beyond the butt and followed 

with three or more turns of black herl. The second half black silk with 

a natural black hackle down it and ribbed with silver lace and silver 
tin.sel. 7'hroat: Gallina, 

IVluos: Two strips of black turkey with white tips, below ; two str-ps 

of bustard, and grey mallard, with strands of golden jiheasant tail, peacock 

(sword featherb red macaw, and blue and yellow dyed swan over ; havin- 
two strips of mallard and a topping above. ^ 

Side:> . Jungle fowl. Cheeks : Chatterer, Horns : Blue macaw. Head * 
Black herl. 

No one will dispute that Jock Scott, when dressed correctiv. is the 

most rem.arkable of all our standard patterns, and therefore entitled to the 

precedence it has been here accorded. It is probably the best known tly 

that swims throughout the length and breadth of the three king<iom/, 

and indeed it would hardly be an exaggeration of language to sav that this 

splendid specimen of artificial entomology has won an almost superstitious 
\eneration among.st salmon angler.-^. 

Whether used in rushing streams or rapids, or in still, sluggish oib- 

pools, us appearance seems to be e<,ually attr.active and its success' assured'' 

It w.as invented by the late Lord lolm sett's w-t,..- i.or.v 

^ jtjuii .recoil IjaiJilt 

vvar.s ago. ^ 
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THE ‘DURHAM RANGER/ 


Silver twist and light yellow^ silk. 

Tail: A topping and Indian crow. 

Butt: Black berk 

Body: Two turns of orange silk, two turns dark orange seal’s fur ; the 
rest, which is about half, black seal's fur. 

Rihhod: Silver lace and silver tinsel. 

Hackk: From ora.nge seal's fur, a white coch-y-bonddu dyed orange. 
Throat: Light blue hackle. 

ir/ui^s: Four golden pheasant tippets overlapping, as illustrated, ana 
enveloping two projecting jungle lowl back to back \ and a topping. 
Checks : Chatterer. 

Horns: Blue macaw*. 

Head: Black Berlin wool. 


The Durham Ranger owes its origin to James Wright, the famous 
fly dresser of Sprowston, near Kelso ; and its name to the circumstance 
of its being first successfully tried, some twenty years ago, on the Sprow^- 
ton water by a party of gentlemen from Durham, to whom u was let at 


the time, ^ 

This was the christening of the Durham Ranger, one of the s 

of V)ric;ht flies, and one that in open pools and bright weather, no matter 

hat the river, rarely fails if not mounted too large. Indeed, as a rule m 

re-ard to flies generally, 1 have often noticed that failure, particularly with 

gaudy patterns, is due to the fly being disproporuonately large or small. 
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the ‘CHILDERS.’ 

Ta^sr: Silver twist and light hUie silk. 

Tail: X topping with strands of red mac.aw, pr,v%devc-l Idiic macaw 
and pintail. 

Bull: Black herl. 

Two turns of light yellow silk continuing with light yellow 
seals lur, leaving one-hfth at the shoulder for scarlet seal’s fur 
Rihoed: Silver lace .and .silver tinsel. ' ' 

HackU : A white Utrn.ice hackle dyed light yelhnv. 

Throat: A scarlet hackle and light widgeon. 

JVuigs: Golden phea.sant tippet and tail, turkey, silver pheasant , m- 

tail sunmier duck, bustard, powdered blue macaw, parrot, red macaw, 

and galhna, with two strips of mallard above and a toiipin'’. 

//orns : Blue macaw, ^ 

Cheeks: Chatterer. 

Head : Black her], 

f^i'-oiirite. having been introduced ab utt the vear 

la.ef thl- Childers, who was the inventor. ‘ fonnii- 

addhio r '■ juMiheation for die 

3-udition of one, as, to uf^e his on n < i 

c-ulfi ;t ’ T'l 1 I » .1 , ; he ‘always put one when lie 

^ .a- . ' T me centre ol the hackle has a very 

telling ehect in the water. ^ 

-..noL’L::" ix: 
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TllK ^’-UTCHER.' 


Tt": Silver Iv.i-i r.n<i dark yello'.v silk. 

• A I'll'', ill', '-e.'.l. an I powdered blue macaw. Putt: Black hetl 
In (>>ar cquAl divi>ion^-> —beginning with light reebdaret, anc 
nnnuiivg with light l-Kie, dark rcJ-claret. and dark \)lue seal's furs. 

K:'' ■ i: >iUcr liu-el I’TACclcd on large hooks hy silver lace . 

//1 Natural h'.ach. fr >m light rctbclaret seal s fur. 

7»k ,:/; W'W ' • w \\ ack ] c a n< 1 ga Ulna. 

; 0!K- bn I'VI feather, and a breast feather from the golden 
.vv" b^-'k t'> btek, tied edgeways as illuslratcd, the points of the 
\ r. r -l’iK'r r-xun iiiv’ lo ihc k-ni^ih of ihc wing. Both well coverefi 
. '.be 'idc wi;h dighi -.'rip^ of teal, golden pheavam tail, gallina, Vmstard. 

1 peacock wing ; wi'.h >'.ra!id-. ol parrot and swan dyed yellow, and with 

mailard at lop. 

. 17.uc macaw. C^iu^ks: Chatterer. ILaJ: Black hcrl. 

tail iard <*f ant*’']uilv the Ihitchvr on tilled to the 
nf vtandar I (lies. Its claim t'> >cniorily would 
by a inrv of dv tbhcr.s iir nnt . T.-CfV/A’. I C.m 
tu^t f aintavri head. In !•> bb.ancy it went !■> the 
an 1 wa' the inventiE>n Mr. 1ewhur>i. ot Tun- 
lu vtar iS;S it a- re'Chri''tcncd at Blacker'^ esta* 
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THE ‘POPHAM.’ 


Tag: Gold twist. 

Tail: A topping and Indian crow. 

Tati: Black herl. 

Bojy: In three equal sections butted with black herb The first dark 
red orange silk, ribbed with fine gold tinsel having Indian crow above 
and below, as illustrated ; the second, or middle joint, yellow silk wi 
similar ribbing and crow s feathers as before ; the third light blue silk and 
siber ribbing, with the Indian crow repeated. 

Hackle : At the throat only, jav. 

U'lngs: Tippet, teal, gallina, golden pheasant tail, parrot, light brown 

mottled turkey, bustard, red macaw, yellow macaw [swan tlved vellow 

instead of yellow macaw for large sizes), with two strips of mallard above, 
and a topping. 

Cheeks : Chatterer. 

Homs : Blue macaw. 

Head : Black Iierl. 

his fl} retains, and if a prophecy be admissilile—will continue to 
retain. Us high reputation on many of our best salmon rivers. The coin 
bmations in the body are, in my opinion, absolutely free from blemidi. and 

reflect great credit upon the inventor, a de.vterous and persevering fidierman 

«ho has given his name to the fly, and who is further known ns the 

e Dayreirs year. Another varietv was intro- 

uced by the late Mr. John George Children, of Halstead Place, b it th- 

ronuN not only con.sidered better, but is certainly more 

wiU, t ■ mistake generally made is in overlaying the body 

With loo many Indian crow s feathers, ' 
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THE ‘>IL\ER (7iREV 


Silver twist and vellow silk. 

7a:/: A topping, unliarrcd summer duck, and two strands of Llut 
macaw. 

Sieft: Black herl. 

^Liiy: .'^ilver tinsel fiat rihbeil with silver tinsel f»val . 

. From first turn of ribs, a silver-white Ct>ch'y-l?onddu. 

7/rrcat: Light widgeon. 

Silver pheasant, bustard, golden phe.asant tail, pint.iil ju.w- 

dered blue macaw, gallina, swan dyed ydlow ; tuo .trip, m.dl.ird ab.ve, 
and a topping. 

*5* i(2cS : Jungle fowl. 

7fcT-fis : Blue macaw*. 

77caa : Black Berlin wcol. 

The Silver Grey, another of the Sprouston list, al'O 1 y Tames Wri-dit 
IS a ver\* old and well-established pattern. ' ^ 

I have cast this fly for years with consi-Ieralle .uccess in .all kin.ls 
pool, and corners, and it seems to lie equally effective either in bri-ht or 
dull weather, in open or .haded places. In river. Itere the hrh'are 
proverbially .ulky it is a great favourite, and I have .-nc or two ino.nnce. 
;^'orded of Its success in out-of-the-way di.tricts - where no h.hers abide ' 

valu-H r ‘V'T. "*-‘1 'hd Lion-the two mo.t 

jJk fgeneral use. Many angler, are .hv of tin.elkd 
--.e.. but either of these patterns can be safely rec mmen kd. and. the 

i^uc^aon a5 to ^i^:e bcin*^ c jrre'* I v r-c* i-t-i-»* . i ^ ■ i - - 

okainO with then,. " ' .’ 'r' '- ■* ■ra.I-acn;!,- 
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TUK ‘LION. 


7fi - .• 

Silver twi't 

and lieV- 

t VC 

Tail: 

A lopping. 



fil'd!: 

Black horl. 



fiodv 

: Silver tin' 

lel ■tlat^ 

rib! 

pari Ixring left at the 

sihtTukIcr 

fi>r 

Hdi-k 

ic : Natural 

black, three 


One nf h 


Throai: G.-iUina. , , . / .w 

Il'm-.-: Commencing with a few fibres of tippet, sword feather of iK 
g„Ub„ ;hex«m, ana faWt hcl. Velio., macaw t.a re-aea.. 
gol.lcn pheasam tail, leal, gallina: with two ilniw. of mallard alw.e, Jid 

a topp'ttg. 

Suits: Trtnglefowl. 

Horns: Blue macaw. 

Head: Black Berlin w ool. 

The Lion, as already mentione-L i? another exceptionally 
tin-selled pattern. Some of our most distinguished tly-^ ^ 
i.,.singU-f facts 

ib,ich„.- ataincl, it U, perhaf, a little 1- 

pariiivelv, the material,, in the dreeing being more 

event, how ever, of one or two downright refnah, the ^ 

cannot lie too black and white as a rule— should be nipped 
Thj Lion is another invention ol James right. 
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THE ‘CAPTAIX. 


Tas-: Silver twist and light blue silk. 

Tail: A topping and chatterer. 

f ody: Two turns of light orange silk, two turn< dark orange seal'^ fur 

^ .J""’/''" "^nd HnEh with dark blue seal's fur. 

Tii./>c\l: Silver tinsel. 

silk^‘'‘^’''‘'‘’ Jisht red-clarot, from the orang, 

. Blue hnckic a.ncl gallinci. 

’ gallina, pc.acock wing, .Amherst phe.asant. bustard 

and goKlen pheasant tail; swan dyed light orange, dark oran-c dark 

S r i " " ‘‘Tl Hig. 

cuacn . Jungle foul. ' ^ ^ 

Horns : Blue macaw. 

Hoad: Black herl. 

is one of mv own mftf'm- ora i 

Bernard, of Church Place Pic'cadillv 'il ’ \ introduced by 

Chanipion, many years .ago. But it has Ion- dnee adopted th,*' ^‘'r 

erroneous appellation. ^ ‘ hnoun there by that 

It is rather difHcuIt to recommpnrl tl'ii- n - * i 

n>yo„„„„,.,pe,; „ ,h, snn'rZ" L IiLm T"! ‘■'''''■’""f. >» ‘■'«" 

that as a general pallern ii holds il, os™' evenovh L"■■ 
apor. ,vi,h I. dressed In all size, and ver,- rareK 'ree, „ 1,1. V^'" 

«gciall,- as a change .vhen ,hc Durham RaL , r"“^',^'' 1 ”'"''''''''"; 

a fish. It shellM h.- 1 a- example, ha^ niovea 

*<'*•. At MH-UiU oe uressckl very '-mail ft^r in 

.man lor lake.- or -ha ow streams 
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THE ‘BLACK JAY.’ 

Ta'^: Silver twist and dark yellow silk. 

Tail: A topping. 

BiUi: Black herl. 

Bod^': Two turns black silk ; the rest L.lack seal s fur. 

Bili'cd: Silver tinsel, preceded by silver lace for large patterns. 

Hnckle : ^satural black from silk. 

Wings: Tippet, scarlet ibis and gallina; golden ^ 

teal, black cockatoo’s tail, and swan dyed green and dark je 

two strips 

Horns . Blue macaw. 

Head: Black herl. 

A complete contrast to the preceding series is the Blttck Jay. a pat^rn 

for the introduction of which I invented long 

in general ' rest of^Xe ^ 3 avs ’ it will 1^ found most useful m 

before that. Lnhke the - 3 i,p.>,ed small it shows perhaps a 

dark water, and although it kills well ' I then generally 

more marked superiority when tied on vers- large hooks. g 

a.id jungle to the wings and n.jnor 

There are numerous imitations of this fly, . » ^atisfactorv upon 

hooks up to an inch and a quarter in len^i , 

• addition. 
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‘CLARET JAY.’ 


Ta^: Silver twist and light yellow silk. 

Tail: A topping, scarlet ibis, and gallina. 

Blitt: Black herl. 

rest claret seals fur. 

AlOoed: Silver tinsel, 
dfackle ; Claret. 

Throat: Jay. 

Teal, tippet, and florican ; light mottled tiirkcv narrot 

golden pheasant tail, gallina, and dark bustard ; swan dved li^’t vJllow’ 

yellow-green (or powdered blue , yellow and cHr^f - 

mallard above. ^ claret; with two strips 

Sides : Yellow macaw and ibis, in married strips 
dforus : Blue macaw. 

Alt'ad. Black herk 


Tn ^ the he.st known and most popular of the ‘ iav set ’ 

In rivers where medium-sized flies are used the ‘ Claret ^ a- u ' ’ ' n 

termed, kilL as well as anything. There is one varLtv ori tl afmr;^^^ 

mentioned having yellow <e-»r< fnr t i r i* i > * it that nia\ be 

111 ^ veiiuw seal > lur m>iead of lirlit n^W -i*ii- .i_ 

I'ucly bu, ,he de..r,p,i„n given i, ,hn, „f ,],« oH^nnl ,l„'i" 

These three sombre patterns-the Black and'Claret lavs and the n: , 
Orange-are more suitable for medium sized rivers, and' ahV^ Ii b •' 
r..rely tied on very large hooks, there are nlentv of fl t ^ ^ 

and corners in our largest rivers where T n V / nooks, 

with considerable success on hooks up to, say, Xo.'T 
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THE ‘DIKTY ORANGE. 


7.1- - r,rthl tiAi-i nn-\ l<Uie >Uk. 

//; A li\ ^<1. 

Rsil*. lUiick VktK 

itrani^c >Uk ; ihc tcnI 


^Ti ^ * I WO tllTTI 






V f ^ /v 

1 ^ 

•^- '• A. 

■ ( ir flfl l\ 

sisch 


1 j ^ 4,^ 

,Y , 

: Li^hl i 

lif IV 

-m' 

t»r. 


f' ^ 

,■ Iav. 



Jf' 

\ 

; t '♦ i n c* ’ ** 

\ U11 

:rv 

1 n l 

P 

* 

1 '* .ird, 

IH‘AI 

c *"«r 

. r V* 

M! 

h while 

? ip- 

• 

1 


linn, and ^UAntl^ oi [>Tca>i v 

fl. pa.\cn ^thcJ-Ant tail ainl strands of black 



at I al*' n c. 



I4y^, vkuli A 

S'Jf ‘; Sv-inniCT ^ 

//yrif * ; I'liie mncA'^. 

//rat l»luc hctl. 

Ar r.hcr '4 the lay-., and aU*- a i^’-pvdar favourite, fs 
x’m. n »'. -het«. arvi n‘>viec«. more e']'C* i.dly. are often eager 
i o»’u:\Vi}c novrttv that makes its av-vx-ararn'c m ^ ° 

r- - 1 -wlv '-ot t.. ncclo i the more .. 

rsr ,t bshrd ivattcrns. So far .as .rjv.H-atam e g.aes. there are . 
raorrns more taking. Ivut I have inclu.Ud tbi> and t le 
i-s p % ■•.rn iar! viviseiUy. Rlic'ing that m the long ru 

t -..'“i ' to ii’i-'tov *he sciccti'on. 





to trv ever}- 



fmt well 
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THE ‘ FIERY BROWN.’ 


T:ig: Gold twist and light orange silk. 

7aii: A topping. 

Body : Fiery brown seaUs fnr. 

RihOed: Gold tinsel. 

JIackie : From first turn of tinsel, fierv^’ brown, 

IVing^s : Tippet strands between broad strips of mallard, 
Harris : Blue macaw'. 


Head : Black herb 

N.B.—There is also another variety by the inventor (Michael Rogrxn\ 
having a blue hackle alongside the fiery brown hackle down the bodv."^ 

The Fierj' Brown, facetiously termed ‘ The All Ireland Fly,’ is gradually 

becoming more popular elsewhere, and many a victory won in ‘ despite of 

fate’may be credited to this singularly attractive yet plain-looking pattern. 

Indeed, however unpropitiously the campaign may appear to be going 

Michael Rogan’s ingenious oftspring will very likely retrieve the situation! 

whether the champ c/e /.atta/lle he in the north or south, in pool, stream,’ 

or rapid. Rogan's mode of dyeing the .seal's fur and hackles is most 

succe.ssful, and far superior to all others for securing the fierce flame-like 
tint desired. 


The Fiery Brown is another fly that seems to answer best when d 

on medium-sized hooks, though I have never tried it, or even seen 
verj’ large. 


ressed 
it tied 
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THE 


Strips. 

, as illustrated : in the 


The second half of the 
I the shoulder, or head 


iest of ihe scorpion tribe, and l)elongs to a 
flics which are coming more and more 
V. hen flsh require a good deal of coasing, 

I ri>c in pc^l after pool merely, as U for 

V pnn these ixrcasions especially 1 make i 

ours by mixing them with ««^l^ 

,f rhi' rkscription, if, that is, I do P 

The pattern here given I have often found a 

; aVcu, I W found 

whetever I bnve ti>hud. nnil e,el) s 
attiailv imitated in a similar fashion. 


rup comp 

her of whi 
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[XOTES BV THE EdITOK. 

To Major Traherne's capital selection of stanclard Hies I .slvmld ho 
posed to add half a dozen patterns which in my own experience I }n\ t‘ 
found to be generally ‘good killers’ on the salmon river-^ of the L'niie i 
Kingdom. The descriptive formulae of these Hies are by Mr. Charie- 

tarlow, 191 strand. 



THE ‘BEAUFORT MOTH.' 

C^old tinsel . Iciti . Cliolden pheasant topping ^ Totiy* .* Bronze 
peacock herl, ribbed with gold tinsel : Hackle, Throat : Red cock's throat 
hackle only) ; 117;/^: Two small white hen feathers ; Head: Peacock heri. 

This fly will be found very useful during the last hours of daylight ir 
fish are shy. It has never failed to kill on any river on which it ha> been 
tried in England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, Canada, and Labrador. 



THE ‘SILVER WILKINSON.’ 


Tag 


Gold twist ; Tail: Golden plieasant topping ; Baft: Scarlet 
wool: Body: Silver tinsel, ribbed with gold twist; Jd.ul'/o: Pale blue 
nin down body; T/iroa/: Jay ; //V;/-.-; Fibres of golden pheasant tail, 
bustard, widgeon, golden pheasant tippet, dyed red swan, toj^ping over 
all ; J/orns: Blue and yellow ni.acaw ; Jdood: Scarlet wool. 

An excellent rty for salmon on a bright day. Sometimes when the 



,.2 SALMON AND TROUT. 

‘ Silver Doctor' fails the spotted jungle cock wing appear^ to exercise an 
attraction ; but it is a killing tly in any river. 



THE ‘BLACK FAIRY.’ 



;nd golden yellow floss ; Tati: Golden pheasant 
wool ribbed with gold twist; Throat: Black 
Brown mallard ; Hoad : Black ostrich herl. 

.\s universally killing a fly as even Jock of Scot. 1 prefer it on a dark 
dav ; other i-cpie fancy it on a bright one. 

tS 


Tire 

t-.pj.ing : 

Ck »ck. S ll 


GoUl iNvist 
c; 




‘CKITCHLEV S F.VNCY-’ 


, K - , aud ivde blue floss Mlk ; Tail: Golden pheasant 
7-..V Stiver uv.^t and ^.^nge floss 

t PI ino .m l lil rcs ot golden phe.as.rnt tin s . ' wlv • Throat: 

dlk ribi.d ^Y.th d ver tjMst ^ „,..,c.aw ; Horns : Blue 

'r ' Pil'iL-s ol U.iU <Uin iufkcx, 

. // id' r>Vick t'sirichhcrU 

n l vtlhAV nuicA^ ; 

■ T„. „v »» .H. -u- -ne n. .-h .i-e 

,i„, ,hc cn.. ..r --sh 

wh - .\b>nc did any goo<l on It runs between Lower Canada 

n., .mnc of his p.ruerns. The Ki-tigouche runs between 

Nt-Vv IicK* 
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THE ‘ LE.MOX-TIPPEIJ UKEV .MOXKE\' ' 

Tag: Silver luisi and yellow floss ; Tail: (iolden idiea^an: • 

Body: Grey monkey fur ribbed wiih silver oval- I/a i’- Cr^ , r" ’ 
run down body; Ve„ow hackle; //V;-T /f ^ ^ 

pheasant tippet, golden pheasant^aiMtrar.p gZ:: 
ostrik >«^caw; Had: 


A ver>- useful fly. When there 
Grey sparkle this pattern is often v 


IS not sun enough to make the 
^ry killin:^. 


>il vcr 



the ‘GREEX grouse- AXD THE 


blue tav. 


Greex GroL’SE.' — T'j ^ ' ^ilver twi -r ^ l j- 

^-7: Fibres of magenta and' pale blu^del^^rn ^ TlT 'T = 
t>ppet; Body: Light green floss .silk ribbed w'irh ■'J ? plieasant 

Grouse run down bodv ; Thi-cai • PI i • u im-el ; Haol-.o: 

silver pheasant, brown'mallardrreci m ^e^w'an l’ ^ 

^cad: Black ostrich herb ' “ ' ’ pheasant iipp^t ; 

'Beue Jay.'— Ta-^: Silver lin-el • Tu'l • r i ^ i 
Butt: Black ostrich; Body: Mediiun blue flops' Ok" ^ = 

»'-V. • Fibre, of bu«id Urin ' .. ’ 

purple .„nn, and guinea fo»l“ //„J: n'lack'oslrich heT'" ' 

E.aJt,e;;“co. CoXir^^^'nj.'’- f- .K- 


BtAC' FORT.J 
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CASTING. 


1 have so far civen all the information I can think of that 
may be of use as a guide to the selection of the principal requi¬ 
sites for an outfit for salmon fishing. There are, however, 
several other articles to make it complete, such as fly books, 
tin boxes, d:c.; but these do not require any mention in detail, 
and. as they will not make or mar sport, the choice of them 

mav be safelv left to the angler's fancv. 

« ^ 


The first thing a beginner has to learn is, how to cast over- 

O w 

hand, and he should commence work with a short line, sav 
from ten to fifteen yards. When he can make a tolerable cast 
with this length, he mav gradually lengthen the line : and if he 
T perseveres and works upon a sound principle, and has provided 
himself with a rod suitable to his powers of casting, he will 
gradu.allv become master of it, and be able, with tolerable ease, 

vT - 

to cast a line of fwentv or twentv-five yards, which is as far as 
will be required for general purposes. To make a clean cast 
overhand, it should be borne in mind it is necessar)’ that the 
line be lifted out of the water to the very end to where the fly 
is attached ; and that it should he thrown to its fullest extent in 
the backward cast (that is, behind the angler’s back) prior to 
the forward cast being made. If this be neglected, the fly will 
as often as not be cracked otf. and the line sent out in a slovenly 
corkscrew fashion, or else both line and fly will fall in a heap 
t> tgetirer in the water, the disadvantages of which will be ex- 
pl.iii'ted later on. To make a cast in a workmanlike manner 
tb.c line should be sent clean out, down, and across stream 
at an angle of not les.s than 45 ^ ^ O- ^s soon as 

th.e llv uvieries the water, the rod. supposing the angler to 
be ..t'utding at A, should be held in the position ad at an 
angle of about io'‘ down stream from a line taken from where 
tlie angler stands straight across to the opposite bank, and it 

s'upu’.i r-m.un in that position until the fly has reached mia- 

Mreain, o, after which the point should gradually follow t .e 
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direction of the fly, h, until the cast is completed, a b k, which 
will bring the rod into a favourable position, a b, to make a 
fresh cast ; the dotted line, E f g h k, marks the course of the 
fly from beginning to end of the cast. The advantage of makinu 
the y work in the manner 1 have explained is that every 
of the wing and hackle will be in their right position ; it will as- 
sume a natural, lifelike appearance ; and, owing to the slow rate 
and direction it is travelling, every fish in the pool will have 




a fair chance of discerning its colour ; and if he rises he will 
be more hkely to be tt-ell hooked than by any other method. 

be a eol 'f bank to bank, it will 

manner T h '' 

thLaL a ‘ bellvln ^h r" 

as the like touches the waler ^ -de as soon 

luucnes tne water. If this is allowed to remain, the 
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fly cannot work as it ought to, which will be explained in the dia¬ 
gram, fig. 2. A B represents the rod, supposed to be in angler's 
hands standing at a. b c, the line cast, as it should be, down 
and across stream, b d represents the belly made in the line, 
which w'lll increase, d E F G H, until the cast is completed at 
L K the point of the rod taaeanwhile being shifted from b to l 
The disadvantages of a fly working in the manner I have 



FIG. 2. 

I- 

shown when a fish rises, are, I think, obvious j and I 'will 
gxplain this more fully in describing a straight-across cast. 

There is a way of taking the belly out of a line, which was 
taught me by an old fisherman when fishing the Kirkcudbright¬ 
shire Dee in my younger days. I dare say many of my readers 
will recollect old Jemmy Gordon, professional salmon fisher¬ 
man at Kirkcudbright, who was called the ‘ Emperor,’and right 
well he deserved the title, for he knew more about s^mon 
fishing than any professional I have ever met, and I acquired a 
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store of knowledge from him that I have found useful ever 

since. He is dead and gone now, and the like of him I shall 

never see again. It was Jemmie that pointed out to me the 

evil of allowing a belly to remain in my line, and who taught 
me how to rectify it. 


never see again. 





K 


X. 




M 



'—1D 






m 














H 

A 


FJG. 


To accomplish it is a knack which can only be acquired by 

^or suchi„,po«a„ce ,ha,\ ,vi,l endea. ou^ 

by the aid of the diagram, fig. 3 , to explain how it is done 

Dositin ^ E line-as first cast, in correct 

posibon. CF represents the belly, almost instantly made. Ev 

a ung a back-handed upward cast, the belly, c f, the outward 

Q : 
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curve of which is facing down stream, is changed in its direc¬ 
tion to D G; the outward curve facing up stream, the posi¬ 
tion of the rod being shifted from c to D the action ot the 
stream will then straighten the line, which will gradualK get 
into the position c h, the position of the rod being shifted back 
to A c 5 the fly will then work gradually across stream, the rod 
following the direction of the tiy until the cast is completed at 
A B M. Few fishermen I have watched fishing take the trouble 
to take the belly out of their line, and are content to let the fly 
work in the same position as it ^^as cast, but if thej \sould 
look at it in the light T see it, I feel convinced they would be 


of my opinion. 

Islany experienced fishermen advocate casting straight across 
stream, and assert that by adopting this method many more 
fish are risen than by any other ; they may be right, but I much 
doubt it, and maintain that, even should more fish be risen by 
the straight-across method, more fish are killed by casting 


down and across. 

A reference to diagram, fig. 45 show how a fly works 
cast* straight across stream, a b c, from the time the fly touches 
the water at c to when the cast is completed, a B E. The course 
of the flv is represented by the dotted line c d e ; the position 
of the rod cannot be altered, as it would make matters wors.^ 
It will be seen that the fly is travelling from first to last head 
foremost down stream, the cross action of the stream on t e 
flv will put all its feathers out of gear, the fish in the pool wi 
c^et but a momentary sight of it, and will have no time to dis¬ 
cern its colour, and if they rise at it, by the time *ey reac 
the surface of the water the fly will be a yard behind them own 
stream, and the disappointment thus caused will be apt to scare 

them to such a degree that they will not 

That fish are thus caught I do not aen>, uui 
that mmry more are caught by adopting the down and across 

Fi-s ? and 6 are diagrams representing the two slovenly 
casts Th-ave before alluded to. In both diagrams B C shows 
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where the fly should be cast, and b d where it should not be 

cast in fig. ^ the line assumes the shape of a corkscrew, and 

in fig. 6 it is throw n all of a heap in the w*ater, and it w'lll be 

seen that the fly cannot be got to work properly until it has 

reached mid-stream, b e, thus losing the chance of catching the 
rising fish in half the pool. 



FIG. 4 . 


I am aware it will be impossible for anyone to follow^ my 
directions to the letter, particularly, as is often the case, if there 
is a foul wind all that can be done is to adhere to them as 
nearl\ as circumstances will permit, and to endeavour always 
to cast the fl) in such a manner that the fish can see it before 
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he sees the casting line. I believe the principle is a sound 
one. and will guarantee no one is misled by adopting it. I 
should have mentioned that the fly should begin to ‘ fish' 
directly it touches the water, and to insure this a loot may be 
taken in with the hand through the rings when the forward cast 




t I Ci , 




IS niauc, which w 
case it has become 

once. 


have the eflTect of straightening the line m 
slack, when the fly will begin to work at 


When a beginner has perfected himself m ot 

beuin bis lessons in castincr und 



he mav then 


fjUite nece 


e 



he should learn, as he will hnd 


casting 
. which it is 
occa- 
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sionally having to fish streams where if he cannot make an 
underhand cast he may as well go home. 

Of all the various undercasts, the one as practised on ilie 
Spey is the most pleasant and satisfactory to make, and, as far 
as I can judge, a longer line can be got out with it than with 




FIG. 6. 


ny other. It is generally believed this cast can only be 
r'r'r^i-nplished when wading, but if anyone knows how to do it, 
be done with quite as great ease and to as gicat perfec- 
when standing on the bank ; but in the latter case it 
res a sharp stream to be running evenly close into the 
which is being fished from. Until very recently I found 
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could when wadincr. One of the longest underhand cnsti^ I ever 
made was when fishing from a bank in that position, and I have 
found it so useful that I recommend those who may not know 
it to give it a trial. 

To make a Spey cast successfully, the line should be allov. ed 
to be carried well down the stream, straight and tight to its 
fullest extent, the point of the rod following the direction of the 





V 



FIG. 8. 


DE, ri\er bsnU ' A) where iingler stands holding rod, faced left about tliree-Quartors fro>ni 
ordinal^ costing po>itionj a b c. position of rod, Hne. attd fly hetorc forw ard 

A F G, position of rod and line alter ilit: cast is 


cast, Keeping line clear of the bank 
made. 


fly and held ven* low. Before makins^ the cast the whole line 
should be lifted clear of the water. If it is allowed to dra'j 
tinder the surface of the water the cast cannot be made. A rod 
t'ith a powerful top must be used, and one which has great 
lifting power. The Spey fishermen, who I think are the finest 
underhand casters in the world, use rods made especially for the 
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purpose. The upper portion, instead of being straight, is made 
in a curve, and, when fishing, the curve faces the stream, which 
gives a rod made in this fashion a greater lifting power than an 
ordinarv one, but I have always found I could make as good a 

cast with the latter. . . 

I have made these few remarks upon the ‘ Spey cast as it is 

mv favourite, although I find other methods useful at times. 

To learn how to cast underhand can only be acquired by 

P,°cdc“ and in .ha course of an angler’s experience he.,11 

have every opportunity of becoming proficient in this braxiC 

of the art 


HOW TO WORK A FLY. 

There are differences of opinion as to how a fly should be 
worked. Some fishermen shake their rod so as to make it saw 
the water, as it were, but this method adds greatly to the fatigue 
of fishing, and is, moreover, in my opinion labour 
matched upon one occasion a man working his rod m this 

fashion. He had seeX 

SreirecT«“s.‘ 'l ^as iather surprised to see there .as no 
ration oiven to the By more than that.hich .as caused by Ure 
actlrchhe stteam. The fact was the acnon of the pom. of 
‘the rod did not affect the line a. the distance at 

.rJline, shaking the point of the rod .ould gne .he d. 
sued motion to the ^ itlon of the 

a efbein^ oui.e sufficient to give it a lifelite appearance. 
Tiei™ a lesson .hen fishing with a cross Ime .here ll.es 

r: tr^io^ Sr 

line would never think it neces».ar, to .0 generally 

The uiethod of .orking the tly m tins lash.on ts ge , 

ajupted by all p.ofesstonals and many amateurs on the 
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rivers, and a stranger who does not conform to their ideas in 
this, as well as in the choice of flies, is put down as a ‘ duffcrd 
The first time I wetted my line in the Shannon I worked llic 
fly in my own way, hardly moving the point of the rod. 1 he 
man in the stern of the boat watched me for a few minutes with 
disgust written on his face ; at last he sprang up, and before I 
knew what he was about, snatched the rod out of my hand, 
saying, ‘This is the way we fish in the Shannon, your honour,* 
and then began to show me the see-saw method. I was rather 
taken aback, as I fancied I knew how to do it before the man 
was born. However, I had my own way, had very good sport, 
and heard no more about it from my friend in the stern of the 
boat 

The most deadly method of fishing is to hold the point of 
the rod well down, letting the fly sink as deep as possible. If 
the fly is worked at all it should be in dead sluggish water, and 
then only by a very slow * up-and-down ’ motion of the top of 
the rod. 

But there is no accounting for the way a salmon will some¬ 
times take a fly. 

A short time ago, when fishing the Usk, a friend of mine 
put down his rod on the bank to go and talk to his wife. The 
fly was left in the water, and when he returned he found to his 
surprise a fish was on, and after an exciting struggle he landed 

him ; he had been fishing that pool for hours before this 
happened. 


HOW TO FISH A POOL. 

The proper way to fish a pool is to commence at the head, 
moving down stream about one yard, or step, before each fresh 
cast, always taking care the old cast is completed before the 
downward step is made. This is of greater importance than 
might perhaps appear, for if the new cast is made first and the 
downward step taken afterwards, it will make all the difference 
in the working of the fly. The latter will have to travel all of 
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a. heap for yards before it bejiris to fish, the disadvantages of 
vdiich I have already stated. I have seen many salmon fisher- 
men having taken a downward step and made their ca^t, take 
one or two more steps forward, without being apparently aware 
of it. This is one instance of the bad habits a young fisherman 
may get into, and which he may never be able to break him¬ 
self of. These are small things in themselves, but, nevertheless, 
are apt to mar his sport to a degree he is quite unaware of. 

When a fish rises to a fly, it is best to wait about thirty 
seconds before throwing over him again, and the angler should 
remain stationary and shorten his line a yaid or so, bj pulling 
it through the rings of the rod, and not by winding it up with 
the reel. He should then commence throwing over the fish 
acain with the shortened line, letting out the slack until the 
exact length is cast which rose the fish. If he does not rise 
him again, a smaller fly may be tried of the same pattern, and, if 
needs be, one of another pattern. If this should prove unsuc¬ 
cessful, the fish may be left alone for a quarter of an hour or 
twenty minutes, the angler continuing to fish the pool dow n and 
returning to try his luck again in about that time. He should 
first, however, in case he is fishing from a bank, make a mark 
with his heel on the spot where he stood when the fish rose, 
or, if wading, take some bearings by which he may recover the 
place where he was standing. He should then try the fly that 
rose the fish in the first instance, and if he is not successtul 

after one change, he may leave the fish for good. 

If, when fishing a pool, several fish rise, but the majority 0 
them’are only pricked and not hooked, it may be taken for 
granted the fly is too large, and the pool should be fished over 
a-^ain with a smaller one. It may be that the colour of the y 
is° not suitable to the state of the sky, or that it is too easily 
seen, and has made the fish somewhat shy. If this should be 
the opinion of the angler, he can change his fly for one o 

nnoth« colour. This is, hosvevcr, all guess-svork and nothmg 

but long experience will be able to give any aid under sue 

circumstances. 
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STRIKING A RISING SALMON. 


There are different methods adopted for striking a s.'th'non. 

A great many experienced anglers advocate striking or hming a 
rising fish ‘ from the winch,’ without the line being touched. 
Others say it is necessary to strike with the line held tight 
between hand and rod- Others, that if the line be held tight 
between hand and rod, a fish will hook himself without striking ; 
and this latter is decidedly my way of thinking, and I am c<jn- 
vinced that striking is a mistake. The question ol striking or 
not striking is of the greatest importance, and I will thereiore 
endeavour to explain the pros and cotis of each system. 

Striking from the winch has many advocates. 1 he advan¬ 
tage claimed for it is that, with a properly constructed reel, 
a salmon can be hooked before the reel plate revolves, but 
that it will revolve before the fish turns. This may be so, 


but I cannot understand how the point of the hook, }>articu- 
larly if it is a big one, can be forced over the barb unless 
the line is held tight, or the winch a very stiff one, a \ery 
unpleasant thing to use, and involving the utmost danger in 
playing a lightly hooked fish. !My belief is, that in the ea>c 
of any salmon struck from the winch, in whose mouth a 
hook has been found fixed over the barb, the result is due 
to the pulling and dragging he gets when being played, and 
which must, sooner or later, have this effect. If an easy running 
reel be used, which is in my opinion the proper one, the reel 
plate wall revolve the moment the line is tightened in a fi>h, 
and, if the line be not held tight, the barb cannot get fixeal, 
unless the hook is a very small one. d'liese remarks are 
equally^ applicable to single and to double hooks. 

Long before the question as to the advantage of striking 
from the winch when using double hooks was discussed in the 
sporting press, I had given the double-hook plan an extended 
trial, but I lost so many fish with them, that I ga\e them up. 
I did not strike from the winch, and I am told by advocates, of 
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this svstem that my not doing so was the cause of my want of 
success. They may be right, but I cannot agree with them, and 
1 am convinced that striking a fish, in any form is a mistake, 
hlany fishermen advocate striking with the line held Ught 

this is accomplished by a sudden upward jerk of the ^ 

the rod the moment the fish is seen to rise, or that it is telt t a 
he has taken the fly ; this is in my opinion the worst possib e 
niethod and a ver^’ risky one, although it is the one generally 
Tdo ^d I think 'the habit has been acquired in consequence 

of *e maioritv of salmon fishermen having fished for trout in 
their voun-er'davs, before they were allowed to handle a salmon 

”^iver>-di.e,en. arts; the forme, are “ 

salmon in their action when rising to a fl), a q 
devieritv to hook them, but even they do not require to De 
that is 'called ‘ struck ’ at in the sense that is rneant m snikmg 
a salmon ' and a slieht turn of the wrist, which ma> be c 
t i e if ii Dleises onvone to do so, is all that is required to fix 
1 t. f n trout flv If the tod was suddenly jerked up, as 

rtikUrslt, .1 chances are -h nh.ry.c^f- 

rM^jnc^: " Wi “to 

- " rtoi 

frc>m striking at a ^ , j • i. ,-,f thp rod of 

■ Oh rl I- owin- to the sudden jerk of the rOQ, oi 

there is great rl^k, ^ tu > tiv in the fish’s mouth, or 

should the fly be suddenly snatched .a on h m^n 
of rising, the disappoint,nent would ^ 

such a degree lh.vt ai "ou 

luun told that tt ,s „suady stated my 

prevent him from ejecting i c , , electin'" his food, 

c,pinion regarding the power ol “j j that it was not 
,s cnlv natural he should do „ „y 

u :tut,,l food, but I have myscU seen j 

mattln nnd in "iuch cases striking at nun « 

open mouth, at ■ chances oi 

kelv to defeat the object m Meiv, and 


iV: \vi*h ope 


iiMj 
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hooking him would be far greater if he were allowed time to 
close his mouth on the fly^ It is highly probable that whether 
he is struck at or not, he often succeeds in ejecting a fly with¬ 
out being touched, having found out the trick that has been 
played upon him, and it is for this reason that man)' salmon 
which have been risen, cannot be tempted to rise a second time. 
What is desired when a salmon rises is to fix tlie barb ot ihc hook, 
and to efiect this the surest and safest way, in my opinion, is by 
adopting the following method : hen a fish rises at the fly the 
rod must be held steady in the same position as before the fi>h 
rose; if he has taken the fly he will hook himself by his owm weight 
on his downwaard course after the rise, and he will soon let you 
know it. Nothing more is required to fix the barb of the hook 
unless the fly used is of a large size, when, to make certain of 
doing so, it may be advisable to give one or two steady ‘pulls/ 
the force of which must be left to the angler’s discretion ; if 
the barb is not then fixed it will be in consequence of the point 
of the hook coming into contact with a bone, when striking or 
pulling would be of no avail. If, after a salmon has risen it is 
found he has not taken the fly, the rod should still be lield in 
the same position, and the fly allowed to work as if nothing had 
happened. By adopting this plan there willbe a far greaterchance 
of his rising a second time than if the fly had been snatched 
awav from him ; and I have often seen fish that have risen at 
my fly and not taken it, follow it and make two or three rises at 
it befove the cast is completed, but I do not often remember to 
have caught a fish following the fly in this fashion. I think it 
is a sure sign that the fly is too big, and I should much prefer 
his 2foing back to his corner after the first rise, and uivinu me a 


chance of changing my fly. I have also observed that a flsli 
that follows the fly will seldom be seen again. He finds himself 
before he is aware of it in shallow water, and the ch.ances are 
he gets scared ; this is the only drawback (if it can be called 
so) that I can suggest to my plan of hooking a rising salmon, 
and I will now leave it to my readers to form their own opinion 
on this very important question. 
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PLAYING A SALMON. 

Of all the deligh ts uf an angler's experience, there is nothing 
to compare with that ot ‘ rising ’ and hooking a salmon. 

The rise of a big salmon to your fly is electriiying in its 
effect. There is a moment of intense uncertainty and suspense 
as he disappears after having risen, and you are a\vauing the 
result. . . . He has missed it! Your face is as pale as death, 
and you sit down unable to stand from sheer excitement. 
You have to wait a minute or two before you make another 
cast. All cares and troubles, all thoughts of everything and 
everybodv, even of the wife of your bosom, are cast to the 
winds during those glorious moments of uncertainty 3 your 
whole soul is bound up for the time being with the silvery 
monster you have roused from his stronghold. Perhaps the 
idea comes across you that your fly is too big, and ^^ith trem¬ 
bling hands you change it for a smaller one. atch in hand, 
with an impatient longing to be at him again, you wait till the 
allotted time has elapsed. ‘ Time is up,’ and 3’ou rise to again 
try your luck. You may be an old hand, and no outward sign 
will betray the beating of your heart, as you proceed to cast 
over your fish with the same unerring precision as belore, as if 
apparently nothing had happened, and you were only commen¬ 
cing to fish the pool. Or perhaps the excitement will be too 
much for you, and trembling from head to foot scarcely a e 
to hold your rod—you will make your cast, but liOiv jou \\i 
never remember. Vvith eager eyes starting almost out ot their 
sockets, you watch the progress of your fly as it comes nearer 
Id nealr to where you rose your fish. ‘He shouid come 
now ’ is your mental ejaculation, and quick almost a^ the thouga 
a swirl or perhaps a scarcely perceptible wave m the water ^M 
betray the presence of your prey. One more momen 
intense uncertainty and suspense; you feel a slight 
your line tightens, your fly of your own m^'i^ing, m 
took such pride, has done it; ‘you are in him. 
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exultation and joy runs through your veins as those magic 
words escape your lips. ... 

The foregoing description, however uneloquent, may give 
those \\ho have never experienced it a faint idea of what every 
lover of the sport feels on rising and hooking a salmon. 

Anglers I have heard of who even consider that when once 
they have hooked their fish, the sport is over, and hand the 
rod to their attendant to play and land the fish ; but I prefer 
as long an acquaintance with my salmon as he will vouchsafe 
me, and nothing would ever induce me to give up the rod to 
anyone to play a fish if I could avoid it ; besides, there is the 
finish to look forward to. The few moments of uncertainty 
just before the fish is being gaffed or landed—particularly if he 
should be a heavy one, perhaps the biggest you have ever hooked 

are most exciting ; and the fishermen who forego this part of 

the performance, lose, I cannot but think, a good deal of the 

pleasure of the sport There is also a great risk in handin^ 

over the rod to an attendant; in the act of doing so, the line 

must necessarily get slack, and, should the point of the hook 

be onlj skin deep in the fish, as is often the case, ten to one 

that the angler and fish will part company. Is there a salmon 

fisherman of any experience who has not often seen his fly drop 

out of a fish's mouth, the moment he was gaffed or landed, 

^'hen the point of his rod was lowered and the line slackened ^ 

It might probably not occur to him to ask himself the reason 

why the fly had dropped out ; but if it did, the fact would tell 

Its own tale, and he would be made aware that if for one 

moment he had given the fish a slack line, he would never 
nave been brought to bank. 

If a fish is well hooked, no harm can come bv the rod 
changing hands ; the angler has often to scramble up a steep 
bank vvhen playing his fish, in order to enable him to follow 
him, shou d he have taken a run up or down stream, in which 
case he will have to hand his rod over for the time being to his 
a endant; but, as it is impossible to tell whether a fish is 
family hooked or not, the rod should never change hands if it 
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Cvin bs Livoidisd. To Ucop n tij^bt line from fir?t to l^:^t ^ 

ffoldon ruls thjit should bs always borne in mind b\ e\cr\ 
salmon fisherman when playing his fish. He should hold the 
point of his rod well up, and keep it opposite to him it he can. 
Should the fish take a run. ending with a leap in the air. he 
must instantlv lower the point ot his rod, which ought to deieat 
this efi'ort to rid himseli ot the fly—the object doubtless 

intended. 

In lowering the point of the rod. a slack line must neces¬ 
sarily be given : but it is a case of kill or cure ; if he is well 
hooked, he will be brought to bank ; ii lightly hooked, the 
chances are against it. It is the ‘glorious uncertainty’ that 
adds to the pleasure and excitement ot the sport. If it was a 

certaintv, there would be none. 

In playing a salmon, the amount of strain necessary lO be 

put on the line must be left to the judgment of the angler, and 

should be proportionate to the strength of his tackle. It is noi 

cenerallv known what amount of strain a rod can put on. I 

mav therefore mention that, in mdng the experiment with a 

veiw powerful rod, all I could do was to pull four pounds on 

mv'steelvard. which, at first sight, seems very little ; and, it a 

salmon remained stationary when being played, and the angler 

were merely pulling dead against him, with a fairly strong 

ca^tin-^ line. I do not think he could break it, do what he could, 

unless'he -ave it a sudden jerk ; but. the moment the salmon 

beean to move and pull as well as the angler, a douole 

wo^uld be put on the line, and it would probably break, un es^ 

of unusual strength. oi-nnunt 

The fore-oing mav be of some use as a guide to the amount 

of strain to be nsed in playing a fish. If skilfully handled, he 

will generally be brought to the gaff in from five mmutes m 

half an hour from the time he is hooaed. It is no 

eer to kill, unless he is hooked foul, wnen he ma> 

heep on for hours. I myself hooked a salmon 
brieh,shire Dee about ten o'clock one morning. 


I > 

^Vlil 




at Tongueland, and he kept me the whole da\ 
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the same pool a deep hole above a fall, with a sunken rock in 
mid-stream. He got last in this rock twice during the day, and 
I had the good fortune (being able to see what I was about) to 
free the line ; but when it got dark and I could not see, I sent 
for a lantern , meanwhile, my fish got fast again in the rock, 
and broke me j he gave my attendant one chance of gatting 
him, but he missed it, and he never gave another. The fis.h 
was plainly seen by the spectators, and he was judged to be a 
red male fish of about forty pounds. He was hooked under 
the chin. I put the utmost strain on the line mj' rod was 
capable of during the whole day, but he did not show any 
signs of giving in, and might have kept me all the night. I 
could not pull him down stream owing to the fall, or it was 
possible I might have killed him in ten minutes ; he sulked the 
whole day, and never ran out a yard of line. I should like to 
ha%e had him on the bank, but, to tell the truth, I was not 
sorry to part company with him, as I should have felt in honour 
bound to .hold on as long as I was able, which would not have 
been \er}' pleasant, as it was a cold night in the month of 
October, and he was hardly worth the trouble. But to return 
to my subject It there is p enty of room, and no danger of 
being broken owing to sunken rocks, roots of trees, snags, &:c. 
&c,, it will be as well to put only a moderate strain on the line 
and to let the fish run out as he feels inclined ; but there ari 
occasions when it is necessary to hold on at anv cost, and not 
to give an inch of line if it can be avoided. It is astonishin.- 
how easily a fish can be cowed in this manner. On a river in 
the south of Nonvay that I was fishing with a friend there was 
a narrow rapid stream, in which salmon congregated in lar'-e 
numbers, waiting to take the falls just above, Vhere it was 
a certainty to rise or hook a fish. We fished from a high rock 
overhanging the stream, and there was only one place where a 
fish could be landed, which was a backwater, about the size 
of a large dinner table, on the side we fished f- o;n. Directly a 
fish was hooked, it was a case of pull baker, pull devil, and we 
tried to haul him into this bit of slack water; and, if we once 
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succeeded in getting him there, he seemed to lose heart, and 
cave in at once. I dare say I shall not be believed ; hut the 
average time we took to kill any fish we^ landed in this pool 
was about lour minutes. A fish over filteen pounds would 
‘’enerallv beat us, for, do all we could, we could not pull him 
mto the slack water. If once he got into the rapid below, 
down he went, and, not being able to follow him, he invariably 
broke us '^^'e had to resort to these tactics in most ot the 
olhL pools in ,he nver ,ve svere fishiog, but .his was .he ..os. 
difficult of all to land a fish in. These are, of course, exceptions 
to the orthodox methods of pla> ing a fish ; but they show what 
can be done with cood single gut, whicn was what we used. 

If a heavv fish is hooked, and makes a run down stream, 
then suddenly takes up again, it will test the qualities of the 
strono^est casting line ; the strain on the belly of the line thus 
made"will in all probability, if the line used is a continuous 
thick one be fatal ; and it is under such circumstances that 
the advantage of using a thin back line will be found out and 
appreciated, the strain on the thin line being so much less in 
proportion. If, however, any line stands such a test, there is 
su\\ -reat danger : for, should the fish take it into his head to 
come" down stream again, the line cannot be reeled m quickl> 
enoush, and the slack will get fast in any stones or 

sna.s^Lat may be at the bottom of the nver. It he angler is 
;-in- the fish from the bank, he will have little hope ot 
saving" it under such circumstances ; but, should he b^ tithing 
out of a boat, the chances are far greater against him as 

cannot follow the fish, and is utterly ^ ^ 

self; all he can do is to get in the slack line as fast as he ^n 

and,' this being a very slow process, reeling m ^ 

hand, the best thing he can do is to put down the h 

boat, pull in the slack with both hands, and trust to luck to 

pllvmg a sal,.on from .he bank, should the fish prove 

n.ore .ban ordinanly s.ubborn, and show no signs of .n 

it is a good plan, if it .s practicable, to coax h.m up stream 
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far as is possible and then pull him down with a run ; if this 
can be repeated two or three times, he will generally give in. 
There is another way of playing a fish that is stubborn : the 
rod is laid down on the bank, and the fish is hand-played, and, 
although it does not seem a very sportsmanlike method of pro¬ 
ceeding, it is astonishing how quickly a fish will give in when 
thus treated. I have seen fish that have been played half an 
hour, showing no signs of giving in, landed in a couple of 
minutes by hand-playing them. This is a common practice 
on the Aberdeenshire Dee, particularly during the spring 
months, when the spent fish, which run to a large size, get 
recruited, give the angler a great deal of trouble, and waste a 
great deal of valuable time in bringing them to bank. 


GAFFIXG AXD LAXDIXG A FISH. 

There is a great art in bringing a salmon to the gaff. It 
should never be attempted in very shallow water if it can 
b*- a\ oided. The gafter should always keep a little below 
where he expects the fish will be brought towards the bank, 
and wherever he places himself he should remain stationarv, 
in a stooping position, with the gaff readv for action. Should 
he move about the fish will probably get sight of him, and if 
he does the chances are he will make a run out into mid-stream, 
and will not allow himself to be brought within reach of the 
gaff until he is quite exhausted, fighting it out to the biitcr 
end. hat the angler has to do is to wait until the fish is 
quiet, and if he can get his nose above the water bring him in 
\Nith a run to the gaffer, who will seize the opportunity, give 
one clip, and all is over with him. On no account should he 
attempt to put the gaff in should the fish commence to strue^le, 
but \Nait patiently until he is quiet again. A fish v ill often be 
brought within reach of the gaff over and over again, and just as 
the gaffer is about to strike him he commences to strucgle. This 
is a trjfing time for the man who is playing him, but he must 
not, as is often the case, lose his temper and abuse the gaffer, for 
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if the liitter is of 3. nervous tenipermnent he will probably make 
a bungle of the business, and the fish w'ill reap the benefit. It 
may be taken for granted that the gafier is as keen and as 
anxious as the angler to see the fish on the bank, and doe:> his 
best to secuie him for his ow'n reputations sake. Should 
l^e miss a chance and the fish get aw’ay, it is doubtless xeiy 
annovin?, but it is one of the disappointments the salmon 

fibher will have to put up with. 

There are few men who can gaff a fish as it should be done. 

It requires great neive and a great deal of practice. The Nor¬ 
wegians are"the best gaffers I ever came across, with the ex¬ 
ception of the Shannon men, whose dexterity is wonderful. 
To gafl a fish in deep rapid water is a more difficult thing than 
it appears to be, yet the Shannon men never miss a chance ; 
they use a gaff made of well-seasoned hazel wood, that will 
•rive and take with the struggles of the fish, which run to an im¬ 
mense size. A stiffhandle to a gaff would be liable to break 
ulicn gaffing one of these monsters in a rapid stream, besides 
1 icing most unwieldy. .-Vn inexperienced gafferwill generally gaff a 
fi.h anywhere he can put his gafi'in, but an experienced man will 
bide liis time and gaff the fish somewhere below the back fin, 
which will balance him as nearly as possible, and prevent his flesh 
bein" torn in his struggles. In landing a fish with the net similar 
precmitions must be uaken ; the man who has charge of the net 
should remain stationary where he thinks it probable the s 
mav be landed. The net should be held under water with a 
stoiie in it, which will keep the inches in their place. The angler 
must run the fish in towards the not in the same manner that 
he would Nvhen the fish was to be gaffed. If the fish is quiet he 
will eenerallv be able to run him in at once, but should neN^r 
attempt to do so if he commences to struggle. ^Vhen the 

head and shoulders of the fish are well into "f 

should raise it sufficiently to get the whole of the bo > 
medics ; the hoop of the net should be then lowered, the for he 

nml .I..' handle at .1,0 sante f.me raised • 


liiing ihv ncl into u purse 


from which there is no escape. The 
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fish can then be drawn into the bank, net and handle in the 
same position. On no account must the net be raised higli out 
of the water ; if it is attempted to land fish in such a fashion the 
weight of the fish will soon tell on the hoop of the net and make 
it unfit for usa It must never be attempted to net a fish tail 
first j he may be got into the net, but he has an awkward habit 
of using his tail, and would be out of it aG:aiii before vou were 
aware. hen once, however, his head and shoulders are in 
over the hoop he cannot escape. 

Many fishermen gaft their own fish, and will not on anv 
account delegate this office to anyone else. To accept aid would 
deprive them of half their pleasure in fishing, and if they are of 
this opinion I think they are quite right ; no doubt there is 
much excitement in gaffing one's own fish, but it requires great 
skill and practice to be able to do it artistically. There is, how¬ 
ever, a certain amount of risk incurred, as when the line is wound 
up so short as it necessarily must be to enable the angler to reach 
his fish, if care is not taken to lower the point of the rod 
and slack the line the moment the gaft is in, the chances are 
the top will get smashed This has happened to myself on 
several occasions, and the object being to get the fish safe on 

the bank, I prefer adopting the surer method ot having my fish 
gafted by my attendant. 

If it can be ascertained for a certainty that a fish is firmly 
hooked, and there is a beach anywhere handy, he can be 

e use of ^aff or net, but this must not be 
attempted until the fish is quite ‘done' and has not a kick in 

him. The angler must wait until he can get his head above 
^^ater, and he can then run him in high and dry without 
a struggle. If he cannot completely ‘ strand him ’ thus, he can 
put down his rod and tail him * this is done by grasping him 
firmly just above his tail with the second finger and thumb. By 
this means he can be pulled out of the water without risk of 
escape, and earned to a place of safety j but it is only salmon 
that can be landed in this way ; the tails of all other fish, sea 
trout included, would slip through the fingers, and this is an 
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infallible test should it be doubtful if the fish caught is a salmon 
or a sea trouL 

Salmon fishing out of a boat in a lake should be carried on 
on the same principle as M^hen fishing on the river bank, with 
the exception that a drop fly may be used in addition to the tail 
fly. A drop fly is otten used on a river, but I think it is objec- 
tionable in consequence of the risk of its getting foul at the 
bottoin- 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

There is no accounting for the humour of a salmon. You 
do not know the minute he will take it into his head to rise; he 
will rise freely sometimes on the worst possible looking day for 
fishing, when no sport is expected. The appearance of a day 
is most deceptive. You may go out full of hope and certain in 
your own mind you are going to have great sport, and you will 
often 50 home blank without a rise j but although as a rule it is 
impossible to foretell in the morning what sort of fishing day it 
will turn out, there is an exception. If the wind is in the east 
with a blue haz}’ atmosphere it seems to affect the fish in some 
unaccountable way, and while it lasts a rise can rarely be got 
out of them. I have noticed this hundreds of times, often when 
the water was in splendid fishing order, and the river full of 
new run fish, but whatever quarter the wind blows from there 
is always a chance while the fly is in the water, and to insure 
success the angler must make up his mind to have many blank 
davs. He must never tire of throwing his fly, and never be put 

out by failure. 

The time of day when I have found salmon take best is 
between the hours of nine o’clock a.m. and one o’clock p.m., and 
from four to dusk in the evening. In early spring if there is no 
frost it will make little difference what hour one fishes, but in a 
hard frost it is not often a salmon will rise until the afternoon, 
and then only for a short time. In the latter part of the spring 
months, when the weather gets bright and hot, the earlier t e 
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angler is out the better, but if the sky is overcast I should pre¬ 
fer the hours I before mentioned for choice. I have frequently 
known early risers to have flogged all the pools o\ er all the 
morning blank, and the man who ajrjjeared on the-s' ene at nine 
or ten o’clock to get sport in those .same i^ools. Salmon will 
often only rise at certain times of the day, and it is lu< k to c(mie 
across them when in the huntour. T.here is one time of the 
evening, however, when I should never despair of catcliing a fob 
if I had been blank all day, Ihe time is about a quarter of an 
hour after sunset, after a hot bright day in the spring months, 
when the glare is off the water. There was a pool on the Kil- 
niurrv water, on the Blackwater, county Cork, that hardly ever 
failed me under such circumstances ; it was a sharp running 
water, as smooth as glass, and a very good rising pool at any 
hour of the da}'. hen there was no wind. I used to commence 
fishing at sunset, but although I had fished the pool once, twice, 
or three times, I never could rise a fish until about a quarter of 
an hour afterwards. It was then a certainty, but the fish were 
only on the rise for about twenty minutes, and there was seldom 
time to catch more than one fish. This was the onlv pool they 
seemed to care about rising in at this hour, and the less wind 
there was the more certain I w'as to get a fish. 

When fishing private water the angler can choose his own 
time for beginning operations, and will have the .-satisfaction 
of knowing that his fly will be the first one seen bv the fish in 
the morning, but when fishing in club or open water those that 
go out late will be considerably handicapped, and will very 
often have to travel a long way to secure a pool. 

A club or open water is a very good school for a beginner 
to commence his salmon-fishing education. Here he will find 
plenty of competitors, and he will have a far better chance of 
acquiring knowledge than if he were fishing in private water, 
with no one but perhaps an inexperienced prejudiced person as 
an attendant to advise him. In an open water he will come 
across old and experienced anglers who, although they cannot 
be expected to give him information that would mar their own 
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sport, Avill be found as a rule ready to offer him good advice if 
he will take it; and he may soon learn the rudiments of the 
art. He will have many opportunities of losing his temper, and 
will find out that the best thing he can do is to keep it. iish- 
ing in club or open water is a series of ‘ sells ’ from morning to 
ni'.-'ht • all 'Orts of dodges are resorted to to attain the desired 
end ■Spin for self.' 'l an. reminded of ,he first sentenee in 
the daily praver of a certain Scotchman, which ran as follo\\s : 

‘ Gude Lord, tak’ every thing awa’ frae every mon, and gie it a 
to me and this is what many salmon fishermen feel in their 
hearts as far as sport is concerned. I am happy to saj-, 
however, that such ‘ fish grabbers ’ are exceptions. A salmon 
fisherman, as a rule, is always good company and a jovial 
fellow ; he is always ready to give a helping hand to a brother 
fisherman, and however much his temper may have been trie 
during the day it is generally all over at dinner-time, and y 
the time he goes to bed after a convivial glass or two with 
his friend’.v rivals, he has quite forgotten his ill-luck, deter¬ 
mined to be up and doing ne.xt day. About two years ago 

vvas verv cleverly done out of a good pool when fishing m a 

club water. In consequence of the early risers being m t 
habit of fishing all the pools over ever}' morning before the hour 
when reasonable men came out, a rule was made that no fis mg 
should commence before eight o'clock ; consequently the early 
risers were alwavs on the water long before this time waitin^ 
at their lavourite pools, watch in hand, ready to commence 

onerations the moment the clock struck. 

Not being an early riser. I drove down one morning on he 

left bank of the river to where there were three ^ ^ 

to secure. The road I travelled came ad of a “«en t^ ^ 0^^ 
of the two upper pools, lying nearly parallel to th 
di'tance off ; these were fished Iron, the left banK n 
of the three pools was fished from the right bank, and the 
had to be crossed at the tail of the middle pool, tn a boat, to 

be able to oet at it. 
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I san' that the upper pool was occuijicd, and, as I thou”!u, 
the middle pool also, as I saw a fishcniian sittiiii; down on the 
bank reading a newspaper and apparently renting hiinsi If after 
his labours. I passed down to opjjo.site the hnse.-'l jjooI (wia( U 
was also close to the road, but hidden from the two ujiper p<jols 
by an orchard) to see if it was occujhed, and I saw wliat I lowk 
to be an angler with his fly stuck in a tree on the oppo-ite 
bank, and the river watchers trying to free the line. I of course 
took it for granted that the pool was occuiiied, and j>as-.ed on 
to look for a vacant pool lower down, and it was not until 
afterwards that I found out the trick that had been played upon 
me. The fact was that the man who was reading the paper c)!! 
the bank at the middle pool, had been fishing it since eight 
o clock blank, and as the lowest pool was a \'crv j^ood one, he 
thought it just possible he could go and fish it and return to 
the middle pool (which was by far the best in that part of the 
water) before any other fisherman appeared on the S( one. So 
he went over in the boat, and while in the act of fi^hingthe poul 
his fly got fast in the tree. ‘ Oh, horror ! what shall I do ? the 
Major will take my pet pool before I can get back, and I shall 
be left out in the cold/ However, a plan of action soon sug¬ 
gested itself, and he left his attendant with the rod, crossed 
back in the boat and adopted the ruse I have mentioned of 
reading the newspaper in full sight of anyone who was driving 
on the road, making it appear he was bona Jidc in po.-sc.-sion of 

the pool. The thing was so cleverly done that I could not be 
angry, although the laugh was against me. 

There is as much luck in salmon fishing as in any other 
pursuit we are engaged in, and the most cxpcriciiced angler 
will often be beaten by the veriest tyro. It is very trying to the 
temper of a man who ‘ fancies himself,’ and who is coin" to 
teach all the world how to fish, to go home blank. The man 
w'ho is lucky has no feeling of pity for his neiglibour who has been 
unsuccessful, and, if the truth is known, ofien chuckles at his 
discomfiture, even though he should be his bosom friend. 
Not long ago I was fishing some private water I had rented 
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with a friend. We used to meet at lunch to compare notes. 
One day when we met as usual, my friend produced five splen¬ 
did new run fish, one of them over 20 lbs., and I had nothing 
to show. I could see that he had no pity for me, and that he 
^vas highly pleased with himself, and although I pretended that 
I rejoked with him, I was in reality not at all happy and felt 
very small. This was bad enough, but when, on our separating 
to resume our sport after lunch, he said to me, ‘ ell, as you 
are not getting any sport perhaps you would like to read the 
newspaper (handing me one), instead of fishing this afternoon, 
it was almost more than I could stand. However, I declined 
with thanks and said nothing more, but I hated him for half 
an hour most cordially, and vowed I would pay him out some 
dav, and shortly afterwards I had an opportunity of doing so, 
for I produced eiaht spring fish one day at lunch time, my 
friend having only landed a kelt; but knowing what his feelings 
must be, I did not chaff him or offer him a newspaper to rea 
May my forbearance be chronicled by the recording ange . 
That day I killed eleven fish, averaging 10 lbs., the best day I 

ever hnd. spring ^ ficr'Kincr 

I have seen many strange incidents during my salraon-phing 

experience, but the cleverest thing I ever saw done was by the 

above-mentioned friend. He was fishing a pool in thepacU^ater, 

CO. Cork, a short dist-once above me. All of a sudden I heard 

shoutina, and when I went to see what was the matter, I fo 

that after a Ion; play he had been broken by a b,g salmon, who 

took awav his fly and about forty yards of his 

had put on another casting line and fly and was fishing the 

same pool down again when he noticed a “ 

three limes in avery eccentric manner, and the idea struck h 

that it was the same fish that h.ad broken him "J-mg to ge 
of the flv and line. He was a man ol great resource a 
at a loss what to do In any case of emergency, so 
his flv, put on a tri.angle weighted with a good bi ^ 

Cl 'in- this over the stream below where he saw * 

aib *...'Xg it across, ,n a li.ilc time he succeeded in recover- 
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ing his line, and the fish being quiet at tlic moment lie was able 
to pass the end through the rings of his rod, and atlru h it to 
what was left on the reel In a few minutes I had the ]»lrMMiie 
of gaffing the fish ; he was new run, and weiglietl 20 11 >s. d lu; 
pool he was fishing was a quarter of a mile long, and very broad, 
and it was a hundred to one against lus reeov< ring the line. 
On looking round after I had gaffed the fish I Miiss<-d my 
attendant, left in charge of my rod, who did not apj^ear on the 
scene until some time after the fun was over, d'he fact was he 
had taken advantage of my back being turned to go into tlie 
hut, which was close bv, to cat rnv friend's altendaiu's share of 
a very good lunch w^e had brought with us for an expected 
visitor. He managed, however, to pick up a very good version 
of the story, for shortly after we heard all over ilic garrison of 
Fermoyhow he had been the instigator and jirimc mover of the 
whole thing from beginning to end, including the gaffing of 
the fish. 


There are stories of monsters that inhabit the deep holes in 
the Black water, and the following may be amusing : 

About twelve years ago a man of the name of Maurice 
Hallahan was trailing a bait out of a boat at a place called 
Hallahan’s Rock, between Clondulane Weir and Fermoy, where 
the depth of the hole is supposed to be at least forty feet He 
hooked a big fish, and having no one to help him put down the 
oars and held on to the rod, the fish draggti\g the boat and 
man after him down as far as Ballydoroon stream, up again 
past the Rock as far as Mount Rivers, and back again to the 
Rock, w'here after sulking for hours he took up the Funcheon 
River hard by, when, getting into shallow' water, Hallahan put 
the gaff in him, but the fish was so heavy he could not get him 
into the boat, and was obliged to let go. The fish in his 
struggles broke the line, and made a bolt down the Funcheon 
again to Hallahan's Rock, and w’as seen no more that year. The 
year after a gallant Major quartered at Fermoy was fishing the 
same hole and hooked a big fish, w^hich was gaffed after a 
long play—Hallahaffs gaff still in him, with enough ^vattling 
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growing upon it to make a basket to carrj’ him home. Tlie 
weight of the fish has never been ascertained, and it is justly 
supposed never will be. I think it right to state that the 

jNIaior was not the author of the stor)’. 

I have made no specific reference in this article to fly 
fishing for any of the Salmonidce except the true salmon, Salmc 


salaK 

Of the two other migrator}’ species, the bull trout, Scihno 
eriox, and the sea or salmon trout, Sal^no irutta, the former 
possesses verv limited interest for the fly fisher, and in regard 
to the comparatively few rivers in which it will rise to the arti- 
ficial flv the general observations which are here oftered on 
salmon fly fishing will be found applicable. 

Sea-trout fishing, on the contrary, takes, as a sport, rank 
next to salmon fishing itself. In many parts of England and 
"Wales, and over most of the districts of Scotland and Ireland, 
the sea trout, under this or some local name, is known and fished 
for. As in its relative size—standing in this respect between 
brown trout and salmon—so in the tackle, flies and rods em¬ 
ployed in its capture, the bright gamesome Salmo trutta occu¬ 
pies a sort of half-way house between the two species. The 
most convenient-sized rod, whether for lake or river fishing, 
will be found to be what is known as a double-handed trout rod, 
from 13 feet to 16 feet in length, and carrjing a reel and line 
similar to that used for salmon-fishing, but smaller and lighter 
to suit the shorter and less powerful weapon. As to the mode 
of using the rod, casting, &:c, the instructions given in regard 
to salmon fishing hold good almost in their entirety, as also those 

on gaffing, netting, and so forth. 

With respect to the flies used, which again stand midw.T.y 

between salmon flies and brown trout flies—ranging from the 
ordinarv sized lake trout fly up to a large grilse or small salmon 
ffi-th^re c.an hardly be said to be any gener.ally known or 
accepted standard patterns. Almost e^•ery locality (I might^y 
almost everv fisherman) has its own p.itterns and ideas. The 

only {) 


oint in which there can be said to be the smallest approach 
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to unanimity is in rccrard to a certain amount C)[ siha r or aol<l 
tinsel bcin^ a desideratum in the ( i>i:isiru( lion, or r.cdicr dcro- 

o ^ 

ration, of the bodies, whicli otlierwise may be d moolli, 

M’ith floss silk, or roueh, with mohair : and of all >li.id'.‘h an<l 
colours of the rainbow—yellow-, reds, and Idues beiny, per¬ 
haps, the most generally flavoured. 

All legal restrictions in regard to the times and mr-thrids 
of salmon fishing apply equally to sea trout, the lial uts of whif h 
are also generally very similar : it is unnef e--arv, therefore, to 
lay down any separate rules on the suhject. 

And so I say farewell, and wish all my brother sportsmen 
our old greeting on the Conway—‘ A tight line ! ’ 


John P. Tkahf.rn'e. 
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If Salmon fisKing be, as claimed by its devotees, the ‘ noblest’ 
branch of flv fishing, there can be no doubt whatever that 
Trout fishing is the most popular branch; and, indeed, good 
Trout fishing appears likely soon to become as difficult to get as 
Salmon fishing was twenty years ago. Comparatively, though 
not positivelv, it is still, however, easy to obtain ^just in pro¬ 
portion, in fact, as there are a hundred streams and lakes con¬ 
taining the tormer fish for one that produces the latter. 

As the taste for Trout fly fishing has increased—which 
is only another way of saying that the Trout is more fished 
for—so does the difficulty of catching him become more 
conspicuous, and success must be sought not alone in a high 
degree of skill in the actual use of the fly rod and line, but also 
in refining to the very utmost every item of tackle employed. 
To keep well out of sight of the fish it is proposed to catch is 
another golden rule, rarely to be neglected with impunity in 
these days of enlightenment and progress. Clearly in this case 

Distance lends enchantment to the view, 

so far as at least one of the parties to the transaction is con¬ 
cerned. ‘Fine and far off’ is, therefore, a maxiin invaluable 
in both Trout and Grayling fishing, and appropriately intro¬ 
duces the reader to IMr. H. R. Francis’ article, whilst indicating 
at the same time its scope and line of practice. 


H. C.-P. 
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INTRODUCTORV. 

It is a shallow as well as a dismal scheme of life which 
ignores or undervalues the importance of recreation. Xever, 
I believe, was there an age in wliich it was more in¬ 
dispensable ‘For wear)’ body and for heavy soul.’ ^Ve 
are living at high-pressure ; business has become more en¬ 
grossing and the pursuit ot what is called pleasure more 
laborious. It is more than ever desirable to find occasional 
change of scene and occupation which shall be really refresiiiiiu ; 
nhich shall at once recruit our bodily energies and give free 
play to faculties and feelings which are shelved during the 
daily routine of working liie. l^Iere locomotion is not enough ; 
our thoughts must be turned into new and pleasant channels^ 
and vve must seek places suited to new phases of agreeable ac¬ 
tivity. It is told of one of the most eminent of English con¬ 
veyancers that when induced for his health’s sake to visit the 
seaside, he carried wkh him, by way of light reading, ‘Fearne 
on Contingent Remainders.’ Sea air may have done something 

for him ; but where was his recreation? His mind was ke’H 
running in the old groove* ^ 

It is of course true that what is recreation to one m.m 
might be mere weariness to another of different tastes and 
habits, who feels the strain of over-work in different functions 
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con:eirir-lat:ve, the uractical and t 



moreexcitinu held sports, and am notin 


d: 

deuree the active an 
scientirlc elemenL 

I have had mv fair share of other more violent, perhaps 

ensibie to their attrac- 
lions. Happily, PisLator in these days need not wage a wordy 
conflict With Venator or Auceos, for the same men oiten excel m 
several branches of sport, and the iriend whose opinion on the 
following paaes of angling notes I shall value roost highly is 
rm: onlv well known in the bunting field but singularly succe 
lul in rhe practice of falconry. 

Initend of apprehending any 1 
zeal for my favourite recreation which 

another to the many contributions recently made to its litera¬ 
ture, I rather fear that I shall be he.d to have done but scan^ 
justice to its varied attractions and resources. . . . 

But I will no: open my case with 
from bovhood—a flv ffsher tor more than hity 
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rather ‘assume desert, so tar as to Ciairo a Ia^ourabAe henrmg 
for my experiences of an art which I can still practise with 
healthv eniovment, and in despite oi age, wicn a tair inea5.ire 

cf success. 
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the breeze that will soon break up the ‘ mellow reflex ’ of the 
landscape around me, and refill the frame of the mirror with 
rippled silver. The purple-robed, grey-headed hills seem closin - 
in upon me; high overhead sweeps the eagle, watchful, vet 
seeimngly unterrified ; and see, by the foot of yon burnie the 
roe has stolen forth to drink, from his green couch amid the 
birches and brackens. Or, knee deep in a ford of the Teme 

''' sweep round the 

nied chfts and oak-clad slopes of Downion, I w,ave a potent 

and in that well-proportioned stream, ‘all-commanding wand ’ 

o\er the rough eddy, sentinelled with watchful trout, o^r where 

the quieter run deepens into the haunts of the grayling Now 

I seem to hear the hoarse chiding of the Greta, as he chafes 

along his narrow bed, or the roar of ‘old Con wavs foamin- 

Ihr^ h stream, rippling 

tnrough sunny meads, is ‘rife and perfect in my listening earf' 

le enjo)ment ot these local memories is heightened to 
anglers by association with the stirring details of what is alwavs 

^ exciting snort. A\-e remember 

1 tK of the brook, long coy and recusant, was at 

length fascinated by the drop of the tiniest of midges over his 

to laiTtl' ’ ^'1 assistance, we contrived 

to land three lusty trout together, like the elfin in the ballad 

a dancmgin a string.’ We e.xecrate the treacherous stake which 

had well-mgh robbed us of a good fish and a cast of flies aJ 

nee, or bless the memor)- of the smooth sand b,ank, pleasant 

the"!aP headed, turned, and wound in 

■ ts- i ^0'’ some three hundred 

>ai .s own a rocky channel, among stones loose, sham, and 

s 'pper> —perilous at once to shins and tackle. How have we 

Mjoyed the early breeze that crisped the stream on a summer 

h °3hTf*„oo i" 'he deep 

of evening. ’ “‘"'S'rard stroll through the pensive calm 

is ’’“‘‘"if-'' "hh 'vhich the an-ler 

more specially concerned-in themselves a little «orld° of 
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iind nivstcry—his QvocLAtion bun no common op- 

I tortu!\ities tor observing some ot the nio-^t beautiiul and curious 
forms of animal and vegetable litc. Stcahng along by the ww.er s 
ed e his tuottall lost in the luunnur of the sir.,am^ or inuifed 

Nv 

bv Nature's carpeting, he eaters un>u spec ted the haunts of the 
shvest creatures. He sees the ot:er g.ide down from his (aim, 
or lift his sleek, treacherous visage in the niid>t of the jiool ; he 
notes the ueneral consternation of the salmonida^ at the sinuous 
rush of llie seal, whom hungry pursuit has tempted be\ond the 
salt water ; ‘ doe and roe and ted deer go-:'d ’ slake their thirst 
in his s’.‘'^ht i he suroiiscs the buir ot k s oesLited mate and 
nroueny in their moist dingle, the wild duck and her brood as 
tlics’ paddle through the sedge?. I.c.mitig back a^^ainst the 
trunk of a willow, he sees the kingfisher, a living .sapphire, 
shoot close to his dazzled eyes, or from her perch over his head 
drop on a sudden plumb into the river, and as suddenly emerge 
with her {>rey or hidden in the shadow of an o^e^hanging 
rock, he marks the water ouzel, glittering in a silver panoply of 
air bubbles, run briskly along the sandy bottom of the burn. 
Even the innocent gambols of the much-calumniated water rat, 
jovous alter his guiltless least of ,„Tass and i at , 

fauiiliar wiles of the nesting peewit will find him not an un- 
amused spectator. If a botanist, he will pick his choicest ferns 
in the damp rocky hollows by the waterlall, his rarest lichens on 
the bare slopes above some Alpine tarn, his favourite orchises 
in the meadows watered by a well-peopled stream. He will 
rejoice in the delicate beauty of the pinguicula along some 
tiny moorland runnel, and admire the silver-fringed surs of the 
bo '-bean beside deeper and blacker waters, where the quaking 
tur^f craves war>' walking. Mr. baifour s utmost indulgence 
would hardly admit me to a degiee in botany, yet it was with a 
dow of pleasure that I first found myself throat-deep a 
of the Osmiinda regain, on the banks of the Leven, or gatharf 
the ‘pale and azure-pencilled’ clusters of the wood-vetch ^ 
Greta-side, or discovered the fringed' yellow water lily on the 

1 fiytJtphu:oid€St 
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'I linnics, tliMiiiin;,' like tin- lltiaiin;; of :i I liiel-in 

ll a uecjlo-ist, (he nnelcr m;iv ply liis li.unin. i lill l,i , n .t.- 

I)u(<k the very stn .-nn or i.'iin u h< tirc h<- lii)-, hi . h;i ' . : 

1 1 an art is t, 1 1 is r.i m I \\ i II .'m t jii.'] i| n him wii h < •>, i t p ,i i n of f 1,(• 
(lietiiresi|u<\ from (he* stem eiamh iir of I h.n hh'.al !o the* lian 
(jiiil heaiities <*(' ^■Mthl r 'I haiiK-s. 

It is this iiiany-si.jeri . harai t<-r of lli<* anal. I's ail whi* h ha . 

united so many Millrayi .s in its favour, and ha , made it :it11.i< 11\<• 
to so in.any <ii^tin”uished inenofsneh di‘'.iinilar lasfcs .ami < ha 
rarteis. It is this, finally, \vhi< h h.as ;;iven to the art a lit.-!,, 
tiire of its own, aliiindant and \'arions, in ]iro|ioiiion to th'* 
nuinher of its vfitaries and tlie cli\i rsity of th'-ir minds, and 
often hi-hly enjoyable even by tin* nninitiaicI. 

\\'rinnyr as lon;,,^ a”o as the year 1.S56 on a taibjeet in uhif h 
I then li-lt, as I still feel, the* liseliest interest that of the- llv 
fisher and his library—I fonml a j.I.-ri for my es-ay in tin- 

natiraial taste. W'e were, 1 remarkeil, nation of sport*.m< n. 
but iJie nation of .anylers. 

And now, after tw< nty-scven years, fresli from the attr.e iion ; 

of the I'isheries l*-xhiljitie>n, I feel that what then w.is a Inith 1. 

now almost a truism, and remount my favourite liobhy m the 

full belief tliat in spite of the lapse'of y,-ars he is not Net 
‘forgot.’ ■ • 

both the art and the srienre of an^diu;,' have m.ade ereal 
progress in the interval ; the edueation of our fish h:is a.lv.am ed, 
and it is only an efjual progress on tlie part of the fly lisin r 
which can enable him to maintain lii.s ohl mastery over the 
salmonid.x*. And if I venture to believe* that I ran still otter 
something worth a reader’s notire on rjiR-stions iujw beiti*i un- 
derstraod than ever, it is becaus.* I have* retainer! my old tas|,. 
for fly ftsliing in all its freshness, have pursuerl the sport on 
occasional leisure days brath here ami at the Antipo.hs ami 
have preserved a r ar,-f,d rer-onl botli of succ<*sses anri fiilures. 

I take my motto from Chtirles Cottrm, whom even more 
than dear old I/a.ac W.-dton I regarrl .as the fall.er of morlern 

y ishing. In those briglu Derbyshire* streams which he loved 
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so well and doubtless fished so skilfully, to fish ‘ fine and far 
off’ still gives the angler his best chance of success, and theie 
are few waters fairly worth fishing where it may not be practised 

with advantage. , ■ -r , 

But at the outset of remarks which are nothing if not prac¬ 
tical 1 ought to observe that even in following Cotton s admir 
able’rule there may be mistake or excess. The rule is, m fact, 
onlv one method of carrying out the great principle which 
underlies all success in fiy fishing. Unkss under exceptiona 
conditions of weather, water or both, Piscator must a oi e a 

things keep out of sight ; must not allow Piscis ^ J ' 
Glimpse of himself, his rod or the shadow of either; nanst show 

him, in fact, nothing but the fly which is to ‘ kre him to ^ 
a • rr ’ Thi<; nrinciole it may be said, is too obvious to 

he »orti. stating. Yet if generally admitted it le 

Cientlv acted upon. Kot long since 1He 
near Wansford Mill, on the rvell-knonn Dtilneld Beck. He 

had been irvin- the lower water w hilst I had fished down stream 
^fn"«t h » The dav was bright with little breeze, but the 
we e fedina, and n,y brother angler s creel hung heavy at 
!L back vihile '.he hd who carried mine seemed now^e sorry 
,o rest it on the bank. .Y third angler appeared on the seen . 

II ac <;tridln'- alonf^ close to the waters edge, down strea , 
He was stridin^ alon, two-handed rod 

making from lune ,0 badly, though 

across the open bec - ) ^ 

h,s tackle ,be present generation, what- 

a,id .alarming to Dr,lucid trout ol the pre c „ 

• Vit-‘en to their remote ancesxr). 

ever it might ha\e Dctn u) i- c th^rp wis ‘ fuga 

::;:rs‘iS t': r rfsh 

"Tfan'r 'l toTot'VnT^wtg or crouching till 

rfr "s:r; -r:: 

d.d forty years ago, but I resort ircei) lo 
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quires, and often withdraw completely from the bank to move 
again cautiously towards it without the risk of sending an alarm 
along the stream. Yet I can never fish a bright water on a 
bright day without saying to myself a dozen times, ‘ I migiit 
have had that fish, had I only kept belter out of sigiu,’ 

There are of course many streams, mountain and moorland, 
where such cautious tactics are needless ; but in tlie best 
English trouting counties—Hampshire, for instance, or the 
East Riding, Buckinghamshire, Salop or Devon—concealmviu 
is the first requisite for sport. In order to this, there arc 
many details to be studied. In the first place, if tlic day be 
sunny, try as far as possible to look the sun in the face. 'I'o 


feel his Avarmth on your back and shoulders is doubtless far 
pleasanter than to be dazzled by his light, both direct and re¬ 
flected from the water ; but if you want a heavy basket you will 
disregard the inconvenience for the sake of remaining unseen, 

O 

Beginning by a short cast under your own bank, you will gra¬ 
dually lengthen your throw till your stretcher drops in deei) 
shade close under the opposite shore, and each fish successively 


covered will see your fly before any shadow from rod or line 
falls over him. If the wind as well as the sun be in your face, 
humour it as best you can by casting aslant, and working your 
rod horizontally instead of vertically, but unless it blows great 
guns, when the light from behind you will do little harm, per¬ 
severe in defying both sun and wind. ‘ It’s dogged as does it.’ 

Secondly, avail yourself of every scrap of cover. On no 


account let a fish see your figure relieved against the sky. A 
big bush judiciously employed as a screen may enable you to 
do more with a short line than the best far-off casting could 
achieve without its shelter. The apparent stupidity°of fish 
swimming hign in a still sunny pool when thus approached 
under cover is often most amusing. I hav'e seen large trout in 
the middle of a July day swim leisurely up to my fly and suck 
it in without the slightest misgiving. If bushes are wanting, a 
slight fringe of waterside plants and flowers—willow herb, loo.«e 
strife, figvvort and the like—often does good service by blurring 
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t;.e outline of your figure. Even the colour of your clothing is 
not unimportant. Black or white are on a bright da\ equallj 
objectionable, especially for your hat. It should be remem¬ 
bered, too. that a screen is uselul behind as well as in front of 
you. When there is barely footing between a high hedge and 
the water—I have a few such spots in my mind s eye—the fish 
v. ill hardly be aware of your presence unless you e.xhibit some 
violent contrast of colour. But a tar comrnoner illustration of 
my meaning may be found in the neighbourhood ot mills and 
taaories, where a dead wall lies near the margin of an inviting 
s'.ream or pool. Move cautiously with your back close to the 
brickwork, and you often find to your surprise and satisfaction 
tl'it while you see the trout on the feed, they fail to see \ ou. 
Casting from such a position no doubt requires a peculiar 
kr.ack,^but that ditficulty once overcome the game is all m your 
f ivour The fish to whom you have thrown takes the fly m t e 

r.,o.t confiding manner, and till repeated experience has fami- 
b.rised vou vdth this result the whole affair seems almost un- 
(...nnv-as though you had the fern seed and walked invisible. 

q i .ore will, of course, be great danger of betraying your presence 

V l.cn landing your fish, and I can only recommend you to keep 
: > clo^e to the friendly wall as you can till you have led Aour 
•..c ut some way down the stream, and not to use the landing 

i;ct till he has niade his last rush. , . i 

Tliere is another aid to concealment which I thmk is not 

■ enerally recognised, but to which in certain waters (noto > i 
EoMon Beck in the East Riding) I have owed many a brace of 
l,,avv fi-sh. Ever>- angler has obtained some bold rises y 
c.-i..ting somewhat heavily so as to break through 
foam— ‘beggars’' balm,’ Walton calls it w uc , 

oldies for some distance below a fall or strong ru • 

But m calm hot weather there often forms over the shore-ward 

I 1 al-.vxiys su.pectwl a itiis-spclling hc« 

, i c !'..c iruu* v.ord-yc.i:.i which cc=i= noi.an^. L 


1 
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surfoce of still and somewhat sliallow water a fine oily film, due 
partly to the sporules of water weeds, but mainly, I bclie\‘e. tu 
the floating ova and larvae of minute insects, which is only 
visible in particular lights, and yet very effectively dulb the 
quick sight of the trout. When you see a patch of in>hf)Vc 
water dimmed by such a film, keep low within an easy cast and 
wait till you see not a distinct break or rise but a slight dimjding 
of the water caused by the suck of a fish. Drop a single ily a 
little above him, and his capture is almost a certaintv. The 
value of this resource lies in its being most available in ap[ a- 

rently hopeless days, when there is a stroi^g sun and no bree/e 
stirring. 

O 

\ et again, fish mav often be taken, thoueh at some risk to 
your tackle, when they are lying in small open spaces amonu 
weeds. Keep low—for on bright days this is a sifie qua yjon — 
and if your fish be but a few* inches below the surface the re¬ 
fraction will prevent his seeing you or your rod, and a long ca>t 
up stream or across will take him off his guard. But in suclt a 
case there must be no playing him ; ere he has recovered the 
first shock of finding himselt hooked he must be hurried down 
stream along the surface till you have him in open water, and 
can square accounts with him at your leisure. In this rough- 
and-ready process the hold, of course, may give way, and pos¬ 
sibly the tackle. The latter disaster is, however, less frequent 
than at first sight would seem probable. The fish is taken by 
surprise, and has no time for organising an effectual resistance, 
while his forced march down stream quite upsets his ordinar)* 
habits. It is when you are fishing a loch on a breezeless day 
and are tempted to throw' over a fish w'hose ' neb' you ha\'e 
seen quietly thrust up in a small opening among water lilies 
that the deadly breach ’ is most imminent,’ and ‘ hair-breadth 
scapes only attainable by the happiest combination of caution 
and audacity. There is no current to help you, and one turn 
round a tough stalk will lose you both fish and fly. Yet I can 
remember on a sultry July afternoon, when there w'as no other 
possibility of getting a rise, killing in Loch Kinder bv this 
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perilous cast four or five brace of pretty fish with the loss of but 
a single flv. 

I^am 'tempted here to give some instances from my own 
experience of success attained under difficulties by out 

of in various ways. r x. ^ 

There was a reach of the upper Itchin where I had more 

than once found the trout, though sizeable and fairly numerous, 
vet provokindv wary and suspicious. The bank on one side 
'was absolutelv bare and very low ; on the other-the southern 
,ide_it was steep and moderately high, by no means_favourable 
;o ‘ keeping dark.’ But parallel to the course of 

deep' with rather a muddy bottom, about five sard. di. ant 
from the main stream. Into this one day I ^-ered ^h- 

havin- long legs and wading boots to correspond-and ^xorked 

the streanrwith a double-handed rod by long cast.. ^ 
onlv iust see the opposite edge of the water, but was consok 
for 'losing- my view of the fish by knowing that the d^n\ation 
VI - reciprocal The dodge completely succeeded. T oug 

■-U ri'tstead of soring .hem I rarely failed p hook my 

in trambling ou, of my di.ch and rushing towards h 

rher before mv prisoner could bring me to grief b> dashm, 
rner be tore 1 considerable execution 

on several occasions. I ought in frankness to adm.t that wnth 

more frshable wrier within easy reach many “"8 

thought the success hatd^ rid S' annSsS- 

certamb °>;‘n'° the trench and landed 

fi-K for me He laughed till he cried at me n^u 
my h.h lor me. o after- 

cut in scurrying towar . - h ‘ undignified 

v.-ards be induced to exhibit hmiselt in the like una, 

‘ “I'mlie my second instance from a lucky hit in 

1 -.r. am I was afioat with two friends on Loch 

•n"., to'l faitherkd of which we intended .0 fish our way. 
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It was a hot forenoon in August, one of tlioso lantali.^ing cays 
when, 

Instead of one unehan^ing breeze 

Tliere blow a tliou^and liUle airs, 

and I soon perceived that there was little profit in liunliiij the 
‘ catspaws ’ which supi>lied the needful ripple - it you t ould 
only catch them. So I induced my Iriends to land me some 
three miles from the shepherds hut at the end of the lof .1 
where we were to find our luncheon. I was cpiipped lor 
wading, and had before me several reaches of fine gravel 
where the water deepened very gradually towards the ‘ bro<j'— 
that critical point, where, in th.is as in many other lakes, the 
shoreward shallow rapidly shelves away into water too deep for 
the fly. In fact it often happens that at this jioint a belt of 
water from ten to twenty yards in breadth contains all the best 
of the taking fish. Within this belt are mostly small fry, with¬ 
out it lies the deep, only fit for trolling. The water before me 
was smooth as glass, the bottom delightful for wading. Movin: 
cautiously to make the warning wave which must precede me as 
small as possible, I advanced into the lake as far as I couM, and 
as I did so became more and more aware that fish were mu\ ing 


i r 


just where the water deepened within a long cast of my two- 
handed rod. I threw but one fly, and that smaller than the 
size I usually preferred. Throwing as far as I could, I let my 
whole cast sink before giving any movement to the fly, and 
was repeatedly rewarded by finding that a trout had hooked 
himself a foot or so under water. Every now and then, how¬ 
ever, the fly dropped so close before the no.se of a feeding fish 
tliat he was fast on the instant. Briefly, when we met at our tryst 

(where I confess to have been half an hour late) my friends had 

-^1 

three fish between them, whilst I had six-and-thirty. In this 
case it will be seen the secret of success lay in keeping low, so 
that the effect of refraction kept the unimmersed portion of the 
fly fisher’s figure practically out of sight. 

My next illustration shall be one out of a thousand memorio? 
of the famous Driffield beck. It was a July day some forty 
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years ago when I drove over from Hull to enjoy a day's fishing 
and dine with the club in the evening, which in those days 
meant half-past six. I did the twenty-three miles in two hours 
and a half, and before eight o'clock had stabled my horse at 
the ‘ Beir—a cheerful, cosy inn, which I am happy to add still 
flourishes, for the comfort of anglers, in the old country style. 
Early as I was, however, the sun was yet earlier, and by the 
time I had disposed of a substantial breakfast the day was 
already sultry without the faintest promise of a cloud or breeze. 
Ha\-ing exchanged greetings and predictions of empty creels 
with two or three members ot the club who had slept at the 
inn and were just making their first appearance, I strolled into 
Dobson's for two or three special flies, and then started for the 
Kina's Mill beck—the uppermost and liveliest reach of water 
near^the town. Here, however, I found myself forestalled, and 
fishing in the wake of an angler who ‘ scatter d tumu t an 
aft'rav” along the stream by a lavish exhibition of his person. 
Nothing went right, and at noon I found myself at Sunderland 
M ick bridge, with a brace only of fish in my creel, surroun e 
bv still waLms and with a blazing sun overhead. No look-out 
could well be worse. But as I gazed up the beck I caught a 
deam of hope. Some thirty yards above the bridge a sti 
back-water joined the main stream, and over the junction 
drooped a large willow. I missed the tree last year and 
lamented it as Cowper did his felled poplars. But it r.-as 
then full of life and leaf, and just outside the sweep of its 
boughs a legion of gnats were playing. Yes '. there was a rise 
^aUd there another-and anon three or four snouts came to 
the surface at once. In another minute I was lying on my face 
by the sed-y bank within a long shot of the enemy, my rod 
,d,d lo«v, ivhile my siagle fly, a small black ™ 

the stream fat below me. I lay low, . 

sure that the trout had not taken the . ed 

t-.rst rufiling of the water by several consecutive nse droned 

,1v with a long horizontal cast just behind the ™ 

tnoinint I was fast in a good fish, which I worked steadily 
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do'A'n stream, never rising from my knees, till I brought him 
within reach of my boy, who was ambushed with the landing 
net close above the bridge. No. i safely basketed, I resumed 


my former position, and waited ten minutes before es:^a\ ing 
another cast, which proved immediately fatal to No. 2, In 


brief, I continued these tactics till I had landed six brace of 
good fish from that one spot, and then sauntered leisurelj to¬ 
wards my inn, intending to have my fish weighed at Dobson's 

by the way. 

I have alreadv mentioned this name in the baldest fashion, 


and ought to explain that the worthy watchmaker who bore it was 
in those days a sort of factotum to the ‘ D.A*C.’ An angler 
himself, he well knew what part of the stream would promise 
the best sport on a given day, and what fly was likely to be strong 
on the water. Then he was purveyor-general of tackle, his 
assistants tying not merely attractive but strongly built flies, 


which miuht be trusted with the heaviest fish. Lastly, he kept 

o 

the register of captures, now lelt to the head keeper, and it v. as 
the common practice after a day's fishing to take ones basket 
to his shop to be weighed. IMy boy Keddey hurried on thither 
before me, proud of his burthen, but on overtaking him at the 
door I found him sobbing bitterly. He expounded his grief 
in these broad words : The gentlemen 'will say yo’ nobbled 
’em, and ah kno%v yo’ didn’t.* The fact was that there were 
six rods on the water that day, and my fish weighed i8 lbs. as 
against 14 lbs. to the joint credit of the rest. A novice, the 
‘net proceeds * of whose day had been ;///, started between joke 
and earnest the notion that I must assuredly have been plying 
my landing net in the spring-ditches. Hence my poor boy's 
sorrows. How well I remember the jovial club dinner of that 
evening ! I had much los when the tale of my success was 

r 

told. But in truth there was little to brag of; anyone migln 
have done the same who understood fishing ‘ fine and far oftV 
and spared no pains to keep out of sight. 

The question of fishing up or dowm stream is closely con¬ 
nected with this part of my subject. There is now so general a 
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consent amongst anglers in favour of up-stream casting that it 
v-ould seem superfluous to give the reasons which make it prefer¬ 
able in most cases. I am rather inclined to remind brother 
an-lers that the rule must not be made absolute, and to point out 
some cases in which the opposite course should be adopted. 
And first, if in fishing up stream you would have a strong sun at 
vour back, vou will betray your presence less by making your 
beat downwards. This, however, must not involve the absurd 
blunder of haulins vour flies against the current, thus making an 
unnatural ripple which cannot but alarm a trout of any expe - 
ei-.ce. In fishing down stream, begin if possible from a stand 
- vc’-al vards distant from the margin, and throw lightly over 
the in shore water a little above you, lengthenmg your cast by 
dc recs till \ ou have covered three-tourths of the width. Then, 

.and not tilUhcn, you may advance wanly to the ^ 

t' e dcidlv cast under the opposite shore. From first to last 
^v.u musc'take care that the movement of your flies be natural; 

'll. ■' tl'.cv io down easily with the stream, with occasional shg 
cl^. -ks front the wrist to mimic the struggles of a drowning msec 
a-d produce that plav of legs and wings which is so irresistib 
;; a Ihn^rv uou'. Ro.ho from .he bank -to n'orkrng on 
vour c'.st and repeat the same process a dozen jards farthe 
down “ if vou hc^ok a good fish, let him fight up stream as long 
a. he will.'that vou may avoid disturbing unfished water 
bbn i-- him to the net ; but should he insist on a downwaid 

do%our best to keep ahead of him, 
than is absolutely 

vvhi. h vou are thus compcrwa to hurr> D> buu 

.v. ,. ,d si ell of rest before you move up agam to fish it 

' \n;i boro 1 must be all.nvcd a brief digTesnom Fish get 

... m'-bn ' of vour movoiiionts in two ways-by sight, an ) 

o ,,c of vibration which is e,;uivalent to 

ore fnbing runs through a rocky bed, F™ 

V , v,,tn:v ex- ept tor t .t sa.ei> c > Crumbling 

, . p h,„r .y soil, or between banks ot loose a 
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pasture land, vou must tread softly and cautiously. A heavy cr 
hasty footfall will be felt by the fish under the near bank, who will 
rush out and spread alarm among their fnend.s in mid-stream. 

I remember finding myself in a ridiculous fix in some pastuio 
land of the ‘crumbling’ character along the Leintwanhnc clul) 
water. The favourite dog of a friend, who was bus)- with hi> 
hammer among the neighbouring strata of old red sand^loll^.. 
deserted his master’s company for mine, having found, as I verily 
believe, trout more amusing than trilobites. Unluckily there were 
sundry cattle about—hideous white-faced Hcrefords—who kei»t 
charging after poor Crab, and driving him to my feet for refuge. 
They always stopped within a few yards of me, but their tramp¬ 
ling had a visible effect on the trout whom I wished to circum¬ 
vent. There was a general hurry-skurry over the shallows. I 
might as well have been casting from the deck of that bcte non e 
of Thames anglers, a steam launch. I felt, like the legendau 
Cambridge Don when Frau Profcssorhui presented him witli 
twins, that ‘ I must put a stop to this.’ So I hardened my 


heart, filled my pocket with pebbles, and pelted poor Crab till 
he found he must shift his quarters, and scuttled away to his 
master with a train of bullocks stampeding in his rear. T. his 
of course was an extreme instance of bank shaking, but many 
a time and oft have I known a heavy and heedless toottall mar 
the success of a promising cast from similar ground. And I 
could point out several reaches of well-stocked water which 
most of the local anglers have come to regard as scarcely worth 
fishing simply from their not allowing for the ‘ quaking ’ cha¬ 
racter of the ground. Experience alone will teach the necessary 


caution, but where the buck-bean shows its silver stars, or ‘ the 


wild marsh marigold shines like fire,' the fly fisher may at once 
accept a notice to move gently and lightly. 

To return to the question of ‘ up’ or ‘down.’ In a very rapid 
river, again, more, I think, is lost than gained by the up-stream 
cast. The line is brought down so rapidly to the caster that it 
is hardly possible for him to keep it taut enough for the fish to 
hook itself, and ‘ striking ’ is practically out of the question. 
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Moreover, as the fly gives more hold to the water than the gut, 
and therefore moves faster, it is apt to be rolled back on the 
lootlinks, and presented to the eye of the trout with most sus¬ 
picious surroundings. Yet again, there are some places, and 
those often fa-.-mirite haunts for fish, which must be fished 
down stream or not at all. Let me give one example out of 
many. There was a sma’.l bye wash, some 120 yards long, 
leadina down from the ui^per to the lower branch of a Hamp¬ 
shire s*retm ■ the near bank sedgy, the farther bank com- 
^.leteirovei-hung with dwarf willows. It was scarce five feet 
'Vide but mostlv deep, and presenting in miniature ever) \anety 
uf stream and pool. But to throw on it was simply impossible, 
,nd 1 shall never forcet the face of the old keeper when he saw 
me proceeding to fish it. He sat down and lit h.s pipe, ex- 
ctm- a quiet lime till I returned to my right mind and the 




,ipcn river. 


Bemnnin'^ at the top of the streamlet, and keeping the point 

. f mv" rod under the overarching boughs, I let my tail fly 

,l„at down the water, varying its descending movement by 

wrist-pkav, while mv dropi'cr made dimples on the dark surface. 

In half a minute I was .shouting for old \N- and the ne. 

1 urk.lv the n.di chose to run up stream ; a powerful rod and 
^ ^' ■ ■ , ’ 1 1 ,’V to keen him out of the willow roots, 

nd he easilv ne'.tecl in the hatch hole. A second capture 

■f. .Honed vetv speedily, but ihc hsh took down the 

ond I disturbed f.lty yards of promts, n; water 

■O keep him cut of mis. h,ef. However, I managed to basket 

Tlvittl fph befote I teaehed the junction with the 
1 tried the same unscientific but killing process on a doze 
■ r ,ue„t occasions, never takmg more than three or e. 1- 
S irout in lhat tangled thread ot water. All these nsn we 

ed owinc'to their shadv /mitVnf.and all pr£tt).ne^ly 
;:i'a sire, weighing from eleven to fourteen ounces ^meAmg 

ling ground for middle-aged trout, though the cause ol tn 

t vc.s-ncbs ’ I cannot jiretcnd to explain. 
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I may add—to encourage the pursuit of fisli under (liilu ul- 
ties—tliat 1 do not remember to have lost more tlian one lj>h 
oft' the hook in all my battles up and down tliat dangerous 
reach. The rises were bold and sure, because the ariiiicial fly 
was a stranger there—in fact I do not l)eHevc that anyone hut 
mvself had ever risked his tackle in such a si)ot. W ith an ordi- 

if ^ 

nary single-handed rod, however, success would have been im¬ 
possible; I could neither have worked my flics nor control loti 
inv fish. I used in those days a fourteen-foot double-luinded 
rod of Eaton's, extra stiff and lengthened in defiance of all 
symmetry to suit a fad of my own, I flmcied that the original 
hollow butt felt light and weak, and got the maker to shape rne 
one nearly a foot longer and powerful enough to bear boring 
for a spare top. That rod, by the bye, is still forthcoming after 
forty-five years'hard work in many waters, and I wish its master 
were in equally good condition. 

U'hus far I seem to have ]>roceeded without a due arrangement 
of my subject I was tempted by my title to plunge as it were 
in inedias res^ and to show the purpose and conditions of fine 
and far-off casting. But as fly fishing was my theme I might 
as well, perhaps, have begun with the fly, the lure to which above 
all others the true angler loves to resort. The mimic insect is 
in every way interesting. The variety of materials now employed 
in its structure exceeds in these days even the extensive range 
suggested by Gay in his elegant description. Bodies of quill or 
gutta-percha were doubtless unknown to him, and the endless 
shades of pig’s down and mohair. The many forms of gold and 
silver twist or tinsel which seem to have so great an attr.m tion 
for the Sa//;io;i/d(Bbe]ong to a later date than his. And ihouu'h 
he presses ‘each gay bird’ into his service, I doul)t whether he 
would have known howto utilise the kingfishers blue, the crest 

and hackles of the golden pheasant, or the killing plumage of 
the wood duck. 

The Fisheries Exhibition brought out a wonderful dis¬ 
play of artificial flies, English, Scotch, and Irish—I crave 
pardon of the judges for not having placed the Scotch flies first 

I. 


T 
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-of even- size, build, and colour. Indeed, as I ranged from 
case to ca-e trying to form my own estimate of comparative 
merits I felt tmnpted to exclaim with Diogenes at the fan, 

‘ WhaJ a multitude of things are here of which I 

^till the beauty, the delicacy, and in many cases the imitative 

skill of the work rendered the show very attractive. 

\noiher source of interest in a well-tied By, and 
the very smallest, is its extraordinarj- strength and ability 

considering the materials emploved. ^ „ 

have tied many a score of fl.es for h.mself ere 

,1 o-eoiate this excellence. In a case ol flies set up for shon t 

is'assumed rather than proved to exist; 

,h,tt the exhtbito, did not attain his reputation f” 

uLu. producing an attic,e -pab-e of redstfog bofo jhe 
Strain of a good fish fighting lor his hie, and the rep a 

nrinding and" chewing of tiny teeth. _ ^ 

To build a salmon fly strongly is comparativ e y ,. 
is ample room and verge enough for the filmiest lapping o Ae 
hook to the gut, and for the tying-on in due succession of t 

v-irious materials which form the body, legs, an 

vi'Viilp thc^ looD cit the head, \snicri was 

htchly the needful strengfo at 

aintost t,nhno.-n m tnt bo; nes ^ 

the point where the Inction is e, . Povoc amon" 

, V olire-dun or c,uill-snat. such as often plays havoc am™ 

,he heavy trout h fine stlk not only 

“' rhoorfo -t indisioluWv, bu, btnd minute portions of 

:: r ous -tlttartosether in a fltm -d sh^Jy * - 

A trout llv, be it remembeted, needs if 

stronc. Neatness and finish ma; oiun . yVith- 

ti.e colours be only rig,it, but ^ .^jevous will be 

,he more attnactive the for . « P' 

tiie anglers disappointment. T 1 . . i.^im-Ttor 


or 


a'‘'“'"‘t'rrhe'esneciaUv locked to. Judgin 
IfLS, I shomd sa,. .hal fom fish me fosf from 
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the breaking or bending of the hook for one that escapes by the 
gut giving way. It is mainly with sneck-bend hooks tluit 
breakages occur, and these are apt to give way either just above 
the barb, or at the angle nearest to it. With regard to the 
number of flies to be used on a cast—a rexata qtacslio amongst 
anglers—no really general rule can be laid down. In fishing a 
stream where the fish are large and the flies to be used small, 
it will often be found the best policy to use one fly only and 
that tied on a Limerick hook of the best make. Indeed, what¬ 
ever the character of the stream, I prefer a hook of that class f(.)r 
my stretcher. It swims truer, and as it carries its point in the 
same vertical plane with the bend, seldom fails to hook vour 
fish in the lower jaw. But on the other hand, there are many 
streams in which a second and even a third fly will greatly 
assist your basket. 

It is not merely that 3'ou may please the trout better by 
offering them a choice, though this is obviously true, and 
doubly so where the water often changes its character. The 
motion of a dropper cleverly worked, especially over an edd\-, 
is essentially diflerent from that of the tail fly, and imitates a 
phase of insect life with which fish are familiar, that in which 
the fly keeps dimpling the water in a series of short descents, 
probably dropping an egg every time it touches the stream. 
The nature of this motion is \\ell recognised by the term * bob 
fly,’ so often applied to the dropper, and the young angler will 
do well to study it carefully till practice makes him perfect 

If it wasna weel bobbit, we’ll bob it again ! 

It is in this up-and-down play of the flj’that the sneck-bend 
hook is so valuable, seldom failing to take hold somehow, 
somewhere. ^\hen it strikes on a bone, however good tlie 
temper, it is not unlikely to give way. But if care be taken to 
test each hook beforehand these mishaps will be very- rare. If 
you have had a dozen flies dressed to your order, and cannot 
feel sure that the hooks have been carefully proved, tiy’ one or 
two by fixing the point in a board and giving a strong pull on 

T 2 
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the gut. Twice in my life I have come to utter grief by neg¬ 
lecting this precaution, the flies being in each ca>e onh too 
attractive, but the hooks almost rotten. In one case I lost 
seven fish in the course of an afternoon, which would, I 
lionestly believe, have weighed ver>- nearly two pounds apiece. 
The other case, though less disastrous, was even more remark¬ 
able. as I was using a medium-sized fly on a Scotch tarn where 
the trout ran smaU. I took above a hundred, which would 
hardlv have averaged five ounces, though they were strong and 
red-fleshed. But the way in which they ‘ chawed up ’ one par¬ 
ticular batch of flies which I had had tied especially for small 
rocky lochs was really extraordinarv*. It seemed as if they 
crushed the hooks in their mouths. Full a score of my 
favourites came home to me broken at the bend, and m inany 
cases I had scarcely felt the rise, so that several tish must have 

had their wicked will of the defenceless fly. 

As I have already said, my losses through the breaking o 
the ^ut have been comparatively few, and almost always dis- 
tinctlv due to mv own fault. The point of greatest danger is 
of course close io the head of the tail fly, where a nmmentar>’ 
check takes place in the free unfolding of the foot J^ks e^en 
when the cast is most carefully made. The friction at th s 

weak point is naturally increased when a fish is 

since if he is firmly hooked the gut is apt to be strained when 

forming an angle with the wire. In dressing a arge a 
medium-sized flv something may be done to obviate t r 
chief bv a few turns of fine silk set with copal roun^ 

the -ut'iust above the head of the fly. But in mere mid 
and k is with these that the greatest execution is now done 

our best trout streams-this precaution is mipos^bl^ 

T 1 nin'tVi'it the flv fisher look often cind clos ^ 

It onlv remains that tne u\ , 

■ ■ ' 1 ‘ ^ h\- tnrkle e-neciallv 'vvhen the trout n.e 

this critical point m hi:, tack . ^p ' . ^ no 

boMlv and the fun is fast and fur.ons. It is “ S'" “ , 

dm.tt to have to chanae a killing dy at the first 

coubt, to na^c lu _ flrst 

‘ fravir.s ; ’ but a far greater to put on a ires 
has beln carried off by a good fish. 
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The special danger here indicated is likely ere long to be a 
thing of the past. The eyed hook is now in the field, and when 
perfected will render what is now the weakest point in the deli¬ 
cate gut required for trout fishing practically secure against 
irregular friction. But thus far the ‘ eye ’ appears too clumsy 
for the tiny flies which most require it. Had I to design an 
eye suited to the smallest hooks, I should borrow a hint from 
the needle-maker, forming the orifice for the gut like that in a 
small gold-eyed needle, though rounder, and lining it with some 
soft metal. The lapping at the head of the fly would thus be 
quite inconspicuous, while the shank of the hook would keep a 
true line with the gut. For the present, however, the ‘ caj^^ital * 
danger must not be ignored. 

Every^ knot, again, is a weak point in the cast; especially if 
tied in a hurrj^ or not carefully soaked before use. A couple 
of spare collars which have Iain in the slop basin during vour 
breakfast may be carried lound your hat with ?reat advanta^^e. 
Apart from an utter smash by bough or root—which is never 
impossible if you are in a hurry—it is often less troublesome to 
change the whole collar than to repair a trifling damage. 

Having now dismissed the prelirainar)- question of strength, 
I find myself face to face with the extensive and complicated 
subject ot flies considered as lures j of the best flies for use, and 

the circumstances under which these or some of these will be 
found most useful. 


To this subject no single essay can do justice, owing to the 
number of flies which have a recognised value only within a 
limited district. But in order to deal with it at all, one must 
encounter that (jicctsilo 7 'ixottsstnici —hether artificial flies 
generally speaking, are imitations of some particular insect, for 
which they are taken by the fish, or nondescripts (to borrow 
‘Ephemera’s’ form of expression) which are seized only on 
account of their general appearance of life. The former posi¬ 
tion is generally maintained by English authors on fly fishinc. • 
the latter by brethren of the angle north of Tweed, or amona 
the mountains of North Wales. Now, that the artificial flv 
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should in general be an imitation, and on clear and often-fished 
waters a very close one, of some particular insect, I ha\e no 
shadow of a doubt ; nor do I believe that anyone who has 
fished in the Derwent, the Driffield water, the Teme, or the 
Itchin, will hesitate to agree with me. Again and again have 
1 found the ‘ March browns’ supersede every other fly early m 
the season, when the natural insect, which I had imitated most 
c-irefullv, floated on the water by thousands ; nor do I doubt 
that at sich times Mr. Bainbridge’s advice, to fish at once with 
three !March browns slightly varied in tint and size, is most 
iudicious. I have seen in like manner the little ‘ iron-blue’ on 
\ cold morning strong on the water, when I could not stir a 
fin with any other lurl The day warmed^a shower softened 
the wind—and the recent favourite was a useless appendage to 
mv line : while a larger, gayer insect, visible on the water, 
wmned me, not in vain, that the ‘yellow dun ’ must now be 
taken into council. How often, again, in July and August, do 
the artificial fern fly and ant fly—killing through the sultry 
hours while the natural insects are also conspicuous—give 
place towards evening to that late-fluttering tempter the red- 
spinner, whom I have dropped on the water scarce disUnguis i- 

able among his living likenesses ! , .r c -vc,,. 

The <meen-drake,' again (better known perhaps as t e x , 
flv ’') is a strong case in point It is on the water little more 
than a fortnight, a large and ‘ken-speckle ’ insect, and throug - 
out that time it is very difficult, during the hours of its appear¬ 
ance to induce a trout, in the streams where it is bred to look 
at anv artificial fly save a palpable imitation of this eauti u 
creature. To complete the argument, the same 
utterly useless on those English streams which do not p 

'^'"Agairthe experienced fly fisher will acknowledge the fact 

that what the initiated call ‘ palmers ’ are taken, esnpcia \ 

, pe worth remark that, on the lakes of 

those of Scctlandl, the May fly has its kUhng penod. and. as 

Li kills aluioii to the exclusion ot e^cl> other >. 
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swollen waters, in every river, and from the beci:innin^ to the 
end of the trouting season. Surely it is more than a mere co¬ 
incidence that the rough caterpillar, or palmer worm, whi^ I'l 
these lures accurately resemble, should also be astir durincr tall 
six months of the year, and be continually sent down the stream 
when a sudden rise of the water washes its margin ? 

To these examples, which I cited in favour of the imita¬ 
tive ’ theor}" nearly thirty years ago, I will add two or three 
more drawn from subsequent experience or overlooked at that 
time. There are certain flies tied in deliberate imitation of 
female insects carrjung at their tails a ball of eggs to be dropped 
one bv one in the water. I will instance two of these—the 
‘ Grannom ’ or ‘Greentail/ and the ‘Governor.’ The grannom 

o 

—I speak now of the natural fly—is a reddish brown insect, 
not uncommon in the bushy reaches of many southern streams. 
It flies high, however, and so rarely touches the water that no 
artificial copy of it is in common use. But when the female 
fly develops her ora and is about to shed them she hovers close 
to the surface of the brook, with a green ball behind her, which 
may in more senses than one be said to wait upon her latter 
end. For as she drops egg after egg on the water, the eyes of 
hungry trout are soon attracted to her movements, and in some 
luckless moment of contact with the water she, with the portion 
of her rising family not yet launched on the world, disappears 
down a fish's gullet 

Now towards the end of April or beginning of Mav—for 
the breeding season of insects depends greatly on the weather 
—I often use the grannom flv, sometimes with signal success. 
But I have never done any good with it except during the lew- 
days w-hen the female insect with her queer green appendage 
was actually visible on the ^Yater. The ‘ Governor ’ auain— 
which should rather have been styled the ‘ Governess ’—with 
its broad band of orange silk at the tail, represents another 
female fly generally seen on the water towards the end of Jul\-, 
conspicuous by a ripe cluster of orantre-coloured estts. Many 
practised anglers know nothing of this fly, but I have had the 
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luck to US6 it occasioniilly ‘when the natural insect was strou 
on the water, and it was taken in preference to anything else. 

I may add that the heaviest take of large trout which ever came 
to my knowledge—though, alas ! I -was not the captor—was 
made with this fly on the upper waters of Foston Beck, now m 

the hands of Colonel St. Quentin. 

I mieht fairly rest my case on these two instances, in which 

the peculiarities^of the natural insect during one brief phase of 
its existence are reproduced with such eftect in the artificial fly. 
But I cannot pass by the ‘local value’-to borrow an artist’s 
phrase—of certain flies tied in imitation of insects unknown 
beyond a limited district. Every Devonshire man knows the 
virtues of the ‘ blue upright ’—a dusk)*, smooth-bodied fly, 
varying from pale slate colour to a dead black. It holds, in 
fact, on Devonian streams much the same place as the mur¬ 
derous ‘ blue dun ’ with its downy body in a great majority 0 
our English counties. Now on my first introduction to a 
Devonshire stream I noticed great numbers of a slender, active 
insect which had no representative in my fly book, and whic 
felt sure 1 had never seen before. But a local artist soon sup¬ 
plied me with the imitation I wanted, and since that time 
have killed more trout in Devon with the ‘blueuprigit t an 
with any other fly, and have seen the natural insect on every 
stream I have fished in that land of brooks. Surey 

more than a mere coincidence. 

All this is so obvious, that my readers may ask how anjone 

could ever propose to question it? \et in delence o 

Scottish • nondescrtptariatts ' it should be said that they can te^ 

built rav inference. I have fished in some forty Scotch locte 
or t.arns, rarely without fair success, soraettntes 

b,df a doren flies on my list ior active scrvtce 
Ivdf-doren two only, and ihose by no means i 
.mv natural lly with which I am acquainted^ a 

to ev,.l.dn this fact, nor what mysterions harmonj 
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particular wing feather and a body of a particular colour rendeis 
their combination irresistible to the trout in so many lochs of 
the most dissimilar character. Still less can I tell ^Yhy in one 
loch there is a standing furore for smooth silken bodies, in 
another for rouirh mohair and swine^s down of the identical 

O 

colours. Yet I have seen this deliberate preference for one or 
the other material proved beyond a doubt again and again. 
These and the like problems^ continually recur, and contribute 
to make fly fishing the intellectual amusement that many wise 
and observing men have found it. At the same time they 
warn us to beware of sweeping generalisations, and to gather 
our facts from a great variety of sources, ere we generalise at 
all. It is certainly curious that a dear relative, whom I 
‘ coached ’ in the rudiments of fly fishing ere he became himself 
an authority on the subject, lays his qualified rejection of the 
‘ imitative ^ theorj^ at my door. I recommended to him my 
three favourite lake flies for use on a Scotch tour, and he found 
them so effective that he had them reproduced in various 
miniature forms for general use, and has certainly killed fish 
with them in waters where, from my own experience, I should 
have trusted to a very different cast. This, I admit, is curious; 
but it does not really affect the argument. To give it any 
logical weight we must beg the question of less or more ; must 
assume that the system which was not tried would not have 
proved comparatively successful. 

With this remark—which furnishes an answer to many fly 
fishers whose practice is better than their theory—I may dismiss 
this first of piscatorial cruces. 

Having been for many years the willing victim of numerous 
applications for pattern flies on the part of friends, acquaintances, 
and even strangers bound for this or that fishing district, and 
having in a great majority of cases received the thanks of those 
who consulted me for the success of my prescriptions, I may be 
forgiven if I claim- to speak with such authority as is due to 
long experience on the subject of Trout Flies for lake and river. 
For lake trout I have found, as already stated, that a very few 
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flies will answer even’ purpose, and I doubt very much whether 
three better patterns can be found than those recommended in 
the Jffst edition of * fhe iloor and the Loch. ith l\vo of 
these I had been familiar before I read Mr. Colquhoun’s work, 
my knowledge of the third—which has helped me to many a 

t^^ 3 ^vy basket—I owe entirely to his pages. 

^Vithout further preface, 1 will now describe six lake flies 

which in mv opinion will meet all the requirements of the 
practical angler. They were all carefuUy dressed to my patterns 

bv Mr. Charles Farlow. 



N® 1 


I. Brown drake wing and tail, dark red hackle, orange body. 
This is, in fact, a ‘ professor ’ with a warm wmg. 

a. Grouse wing and tail, slate -coloured hackle, dark green 

body. 

3. Jackdaw wing and tail, black hackle, claret-coloured body. 

4. Strongly barred black and white teal wing and tail, bright 

red hackle, pale green body. ^ 

[This fly_if niy memory seri es me—was named Green man 

by the author of * The Rod and Gun. ] 

These four flics—the first three being in my opimon 
decidedlv the best— I consider indispensable for loc s ing^ 
'I'he size of the hook, the material of the body, and 
amount, if any, of gold twist ribbed round the body or forming 
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a cushion for the tail, may be indefinitely varied, but the colour 
of the wings and legs needs no variation. I should class them 
all as ‘nondescripts,’ because, though bearing a general resem¬ 
blance to insects occasionally seen, I have ne\er caught on or 
near a lake a fly of which any one of the four can be fairly 

called an imitation. 



5. Bright red landrail wing, yellowish red hackle and body. 
This fly is, I think, improved by a second hackle with some fine 
gold twist carried palmer-fashion down the bod^ * ithout this 
adjunct it closely resembles a red sand fly, larger and biigater 
than usual. I employ it only in lochs such as Ericht or Fruchie, 
where there is a fair sprinkling of char, for which loveliest of 
SalmniiidcB it seems to have a special attraction, particularly if you 
sink it deep and move it slowly. 

. I was much struck a few days since by a passage in IMr. 
Black’s ‘ Volande,’ where his hero casts expressly for a brace 
of char. He has perfectly worded the results of my own 

_ i * 

experience. 

6. A wingless fly; black hackle, shoulders ostrich herl, body of 
warm orange silk. This fly I have occasionally found most killing, 
especially in rock}" tarns, and in mountain streams with a bed of 
rock and stony gravel. I believe it represents a black-sharded, 
orange-bodied beetle frequent about such waters. I have named 
it ‘ Chaloneris Pet,’ in honour of the inventor, a frequent angling 
companion many—can it be fifty —years ago, and whom I still 
rejoice to hear of as wielding a deadly rod on Loch Awe. 
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A large alder fly, dressed as described at p. 2S9, might 
perhaps be added with advantage to the above list. 

So much for lake flies. 


The flies required for our British rivers and brooks are far 
more various, and depend for their success on minuter details of 
colour and material. Xorcan any amount of general experience 
make the fly fisher perfectly at home on a new river, though it 

^ ’ o 

will prevent his feeling quite strange. I have killed trout in 


130 streams (to say nothing of 50 lakes) ; but still, on water 
which I visited for the first time, I should be glad to take a 
hint as to the style ot fly to be used for the nonce from any in- 
telligent ‘local practitioner.’ The man of one stream, like the 


‘ homo unius libri^ is a formidable person within a limited range. 
On the same principle constant readers of sporting papers 
may benefit greatly by the recorded experiences of brother 


anglers on particular rivers. And I would recommend fly 
fishers, who have sufficient leisure, to ‘ book’ accurately not only 
their captures but a brief record of the flies which on each occa¬ 


sion served them best, in order to prevent the results of their 
own experience from eluding their remembrance* Such a record 


is not the formidable aftair it might appear at first sight Three 
minutes at the close of the day will answer every purpose, I 
have been a working man all my life, and have, I believe, at 
least an average memory ; yet I do not regret the time which, 
after ever}'angler s holiday enjoyed during something like hall 
a century, I have given to brief entries such as the following; 


fuly 5*—L pper Ledditch. Warm day—light S.W. breeze. Red 
sandfly; orl fly (hackle) and dari coachman. Weight lo^ lbs. 
Best fish 15 02. 


By keeping such records one guards against false impres¬ 
sions as to the season and the weather when a particular fly 
did execution on a given stream ; impressions which will often 
lead us wrong in our choice. 

I shall not attempt any scientific classification of flies. But 
thocgh I do not pretend to the character of an entomologist, it 
may be useful to beginners to remark that there are two great 
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families of flies to which the flv fishcr\s imitations ^hic^^^' heloni:: 


(i) Ephemenx^ (2) Pflrygani:c^, The Ep/ie^fu m inrhitlc a irrcat 
variety of species, from the May fly to the tiny Jenny Spinn'. r. 
They have a loni^r life in the water as larva: in the form of little 

J w 

Creen dra::rons, crawlinii about the roots of so;!ites and wntcr 
weeds ; and a very short one as perfect iii'Cets, liavine their 
Mittle day of sunny bliss/ during which the sexes mingle and 
the females drop their ova on the stream. 

Under certain conditions of the w^atlier thev ‘ lia^rli out' 

•K 

from the larva state in prodigious numbers, leaving their empty 
skins, like insect ghosts, on rushes, flags, or waterside grass. I 
was once witness at Bray Weir earlv in July to a sinmilar 
phenomenon in the shape of a countless swarm of * Yellow 
Sallies.' Thev cathered over tb.e Tliarnes shortly before du^k. 


and formed a dense yellow cloud extending some 150 yards in 
length, 30 in breadth, and 3 in depth ; only a slight undulating 
movement in the mass, and the restless flashing up of scale fi>h 
from below to secure the stragglers who dropped out of the 
ranks, showing that what I saw was a prodigy of insect life 
and not an atmospheric phenomenon. 

The artificial flies which represent the Ephernerce are very 
various in size and colour; but they are all alike in attemivoiv^ 
to represent by the most delicate feathers—for the mo^t t 
mottled—the gauzy wings of the natural insect. They are also 
alike in having three ‘wisps’ behind -single strands of hair or 
feather—to imitate the delicate filaments at the tail of the 


natural fly, which seem designed to steadvand reculate the uu- 
and-down movements of the insect, esoeciallv in the act of 
dropping its eggs. The feathers most used in dressing llies of 
this family are those of the wild drake (dark brown, pale grey, 
or dyed yellow) ; of the starling, landrail, snipe, and dotterel. 

The Phrxf^anetAi are a less numerous family, nor, as far as 
my own observation goes, do they ever appear on the water in 
such amazing swarms. They often, howe\er, muster pretty 
strong, and certain species are continuallv ‘hatching out’ 
during a great part of the year from the bundles of vegetabie 
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matter whence their name of ‘ taz^ot insects ' is derived* The 
macTL^ot-like larvae form for themselves cases for shelter or 
security in which they dwell for many months before they quit 
the water and take the air as flies. Thev carrv their win:^5 
when crawling:—which thev do much more freelv than the 
£lpJie?)ieriE —not raised in pairs above the thorax*, but folded 
pent-house fashion above the abdomen. The larvae are com¬ 
monly known as ‘caddis ’ or case worms, and the abodes they 
construct for themselves, partly by the use of their strong 
nippers and partly by the aid of some natural glue furnished 
by their o\vn bodies, exhibit a curious and interesting variety* 
These ‘cases’ ascend by a graduated scale from the simplest 
to the most complicated forms. First we have an inch of 
slender rush ; then a more solid tenement formed from a piece 
of stick, in which the grub takes the place of the pith ; then 
two leaves gummed toc^ether at the edaes. Anon we find a 
fasciculus of tiny twigs, or a small clustered pillar of rush-rods, 
cut accurately to one length and curiously joined together. 
The most beautiful of all are cvlindrical arottos, sometimes 
nearly two inches in length, formed of small fresh-water shells. 
A studious entomologist who was also a fly fisher might do 
worse than to make a collection of these ingenious dwellings 
and figure the ‘ imago ’ hatched from each. It would, I presume, 
be found that each class of dwelling belongs to a diflerent 
species, I have found many kinds together in one spring 
ditch orsedsr^' backwater, so that there must have been a choice 
of material, though I cannot affirm that when I have dislodged 
the inmates for bait I have noticed any marked differences but 
those of size and colour. 

It would be a curious experiment to transport a large 
number, say of the rush worms, to a stream where they would 
find no rushes, and then to observe whether, after the flies had 
hatched and bred, their progeny would disappear or would 
protect themselves by adopting some new building material* 

But I am diaressinc;. Let me return to my fly book, and 
say that the artificial flies representing the Phryganca have 
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mostly mottled brown or dusky wings, with dark legs and brown 
or yellowish bodies. 

A third class of artificial flies—taking the term in its popular 
acceptation, without regarding the palpable misnomer—in- 
eludes the palmers or rough caterpillars and the beetles. These 
may be usefully classed together, as they are formed of similar 
materials (the cock's hackle being generally dominant in both), 
and used in much the same states of the water. To these 
three distinct classes I would add for convenience a fourth or 
‘miscellaneous' class, comprising a great variety of insects net 
distinctively aquatic but occasionally attractive to trout and 
grayling. 

I begin my list with the flies which I have found most use¬ 
ful all through the year on a great variety of waters ; purposely 
limiting the number, in order that anglers who trust the results 
of my experience may, in the stocking of their fly books, avoid 
that embarras de fichesses which will lead them to perplexity 
at the outset and useless changes in the course of a dav's fishing. 
It should always be remembered that the Cy is often blamed 
for the mood of the fish, and altered perhaps just when they 
are beginning to feed. 

1. The Yellow Tun .—This fly is good throughout the 
trout season, and is taken freely by grayling in August and 
September. 

2. The Hards Lug .—This is the form of the blue dun 
with which I have done most execution through the year. 

In Wales, Scotland and the northern counties of England 
I prefer it to No. i. 

3. The Alarlozu Buzz^ or Cockabundy (a corruption of 
Coch-y-bonddu ), This not only makes the best of droppers 

in rough mountain and moorland streams, where it is indis¬ 
pensable, but if tied very small and dark may be depended on 
in the clearest streams—those of Hampshire, for instance, or 

Herb) shire especially w’hen there are but few Eph<:7Her(E on 
the water, 

4- The Red Sa?id Fly—I have found this fly verj^ killing 
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from April to Scptcml)er in various riven ; more sO| however^ 
in the midland and northern than In the southern cotoitieft. 
There is a small ephemtra closely resemhhng it in colour, for 
which no doubt it is often taken. It kills best when tiod with 
a body yellower than the landrail wings. 

5. 77 /c Black Gnat —I'his is generally considered a sum¬ 
mer and autumn fly, and it is certainly most deadly just when 
the May fly has gone oflT. But if it lie dressed, as I would 
have it, either with a dark wing or simply with black hadtie 
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and ostrich herl, it will take well in spring— pas»ng doubtless 
for Walton's ‘ black hawthorn fly.’ 

6 . 77 rr Partridge Hackle .—This fly is rarely fKrtked by 
writers, bat I have found it most useful throughout the seasofi; 
especially as a drop fly. I tie it with a soft-stemmed, dark- 
mottled feather and an orange silk body ; but I can hardly caD 
it an imitation. It most resembles a large gfey*winged gna4 
like a miniature daddy-long-legs, which is often to be seen oa 
waterside herbage ; but it is certain that good trout tike A 
freely in all weathers, whatever the)’ take it for! 
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7. The Olh'e Dun .—I have used this fly less than its 
excellence deserves; but I know that it is A 1 in the chalk 
streams in any but very cold weather, and believe that there 
are few English waters in which it will not take. 

8. The Alder Fly .—This fly kills well after the leaf is out 
especially where the alder grows freely. The body is always 
ol peacock s hen—the legs should be of a dark dun hackle. 
^Vhen it is tied on a large hook it wants a dark mottled wing, 
for which I prefer a brown drake or night-jar feather. 



9. '’Dark' Coachman .—As far as I know (but my study 

of books on Angling ceased some twenty-eight years ago) this 

is a hardly recognised fly ; but it is very useful, especially in 

western counties, and where trout and grayling are found 

together. It is simply the ordinary coachman—much used on 

suinmer evenings—with a starling's feather substituted for the 

white wing commonly in use. It is deadly in brooks through¬ 
out the year. 
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Add to these flies a Red and a Black Palmer (the former 
ribbed with gold, the latter with silver twist), for use when the 
water is beginning to clear after a si>aie, and you will be 
‘ armed and well prepared ’ under ordinary conditions in an 
immense majority of British streams. 1 speak with some con¬ 
fidence on this head, as for many years I noted the flies with 
which I killed on each angling holiday, and still continue to 
record any new experience. The eleven flies named above— 
adding the Red Spinner (whereof hereafter) to make up the 
dozen—have certainly been answerable for fully three-fourths 
of my captures in brook and river* 



MARCH BROWM •ROW BtUC 


Let me now say a word of the flies which, unlike those 
numbered above, have but a short reign, though for a time they 
can hardly be dispensed with. Of the March Brown and the 
Green Drake, which at once suggest themselves under this head, 
so much has been written, and in such detail, that I might 
fairly say, in the words of the briefest epitaph I ever read, 
'Silence is wisdom.* I do not profess to be an authority in 
either case as to the much-discussed niceties of feather or 
colour, and will merely remark that in my own experience I 
have found both insects work better as hackles than as wing 
flies, and prefer them tied a shade under the natural size. 

The little ‘ Iron Blue ’ is a very killing fly on cool April 
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rnomings, and will take occasionally on cold days up to Mid^ 
summer. 

Spinner,’ a still smaller and more delicate ifj^L-ct, 
appears at odd times on warm evenings, and will then kill in 
the lowest and clearest waters* 

The Fern Fly I have found ver\’ taking, even at noon on 
sultry days in July and August ; but rather in still |)Ools than 
in streams, and onlv in the neighbourhood of bracken. 

The Red Ant Fly comes in %'ery late—generally in Sep¬ 
tember, when emmet flights are comnioncst—and is therefore 
rather a grayling than a trout fly. This fly, as also the Fern 
Fly, is figured in the list of grayling flies. In spite of its peculiar 
form, I have found the ‘ Dark Coachman,’ tied small, an effec¬ 
ts e substitute for it. But of all flics w'hich are not * per¬ 
manent,’ like Miss Xipper, but ‘ ternporar)*,’ commend me to 
the Red Spinner. In warm evenines, far into the dusk, I have 
found it the deadliest of lures from June to Se|jtember. Its 
whirling flight and its colour make it conspicuous ; but it 
figures in my evening cast whether I ha\-e seen it on the wiru' 

enough, I killed my best fish with it in Tas¬ 
mania. The fault of the ordinary imitations is that the bodies 

are of too crimson a tint. If you qualify the pure red, let it be 
with a little colden brown. 

I might add to this list, but, after all, the real question for 
the practical angler is not so much how many flies he can 
utilise as how many he can safely dispense with. 1 ha\e now 
onlj to notice a lew important flies which ha\ e a purely local 
value, killing in one district, but being of little use beyond it. 
Lists of this kind are dry reading at the best, so to avoid 
tediousness I will name only three. The Blue L'liriglit—men¬ 
tioned already is absolutely indispensable in I)e^'onshl^c. It 
varies much in the tying as to size, build, and shade of colour; 
Its one constant characteristic being the hard smooth bodv! 
For general use I prefer it without wings, tied with a black 
hackle, not too stift, and a slate-coloured bodv. 

The Silver Horns I have found very- deadly in Salop and 

u 2 
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Herefordshire from the beginning of June. The natural insect 
is a small moth, glossy black, with very long black-and-white 
horns, easily imitated with a strand of a teal feather. It is 
very conspicuous on rank waterside herbage, and I rarely fail 
to use the imitation along sedg)- reaches. Finally, there is the 
Derbyshire ‘ Bumble.’ Of this queer fly I know nothing, save 
that I have killed with it, and have seen it successtul in the 
hands of local anglers about Bakewell, Rowsley, &c. I hiue 
seen it tied with all manner of colours, but always with a lat 
body of smooth floss silk, ribbed with some bright short- 
stranded hackle. Its special oddity lies m its plumpness. 




DERBYSHIRE BWBLC 


Seen in contrast with the ordinary Derbyshire Aies-slen^r 
and almost midge-like things-it looks like Major Monsc^n 
among a squad of light horse. What is it taken for? 
veritable bumble, surely, which a trout rarely 

SlW The . g^a. ,ep,e~ 

fault. Can it be meant for one of the local Co/eo^Ura ? BeeUe 

beadle— Bumble ! A plausible derivation. 

Having now given a>nie general hints as to the 
of lishino a stream, with some pracucal suggesaons “ “ 
Sf flies, I find that there is a good de^ to ^ ^ 

ere the particular M, Tallies ’are smi as 

his proper quarters in the DasKet. y 


0 
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ought to kill—whether they will do so, or be w,iste(l as good 
meat is by a bad cook^ depends on the Iiandling of iny rod, I 
have yet to throw over the fish, to hook him, and to play liim 
when hooked. I would sav a word on each of thC'C lircx cs>l's, 
and do not despair of advancing under each head somciliing 
at once new" and true. This would be scarcely ])os^ible liad 
writers qualified their general rules by drawing the rcciui^.ite 
distinctions. We are told, for instance, to throw a j)CTfcrtly 
Straight line, that we may reach the farther and strike with tlie 
greater certainty, and I admit the general principle. l)ut on a 
bright day and in a much-fished stream, such casting will not 
seiwe vour turn, unless vou aim at reaching an individual fish. 
Rather shake out your flies loosely, with a quivering motion of 
the rod, and let your links of gut crop lightly, in irregular un¬ 
dulations. The greenest trout, under such circumstances, takes 
alarm at a ‘ straight line * draw n across the surface of the water. 
Bear the same consideration in mind when working your flies 
dow'n and across the stream. 

Again, in throwing for a fish wdiose exact position you know% 
all the books tell you to cast two or three feet above him, and 
let the stream carry the fly down to the expectant trout—a 
good rule doubtless, for the general guidance of a tyro, but for 
the more advanced piscator, in sultrv’ weather and bright shv 
waters, in place of ‘ feet ’ he may safely read ‘inches.’ It will 
not do to let an old trout scan and study tlie insect ap¬ 
proaching him. Drop the fly ‘reetower his neb,’as a voung 
familiar of mine at Driffield used to phrase it, and ten to one, 
having no space for reflection, he will ‘ take the death ' on the 
impulse of the moment. 

of i 

up stream, though common, is a ruinous error. In salmon 
fishing this is well known : the line is slackened at short 
inter\'als between the sweeping mo\ements of the fly across 
and against the stream ; and the lure is made lifelike and 
attractive by the alternate contraction and e.xiDansion of the 


Connected with the first dropping of the fly is the workin 
t on and in the water. Drawing it straight along, especially 


or 

O 
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fibres forming its Avings and legs. Let your trout flies be 
plaved upon a similar principle, but more variously, and more 
down stream. Let the tail fly seem struggling in vain to resist 
the current wh^ch carries him down, and the near dropper dip 
enticingly as if in laying eggs. A tremulous motion of the 
wrist is sometimes most alluring. In the stillest waters, on a 

warm dav, I have killed good fish by throwing far, and then 

* - - - 

suffering mv whole cast to sink ere I moved my flies. Trout 
will take them thus sunk if they do not see the ripple of the 


line at the surface. 

will now suppose your fish to have risen the next 
pQij^t is to hook him, if indeed your line is not so taut that 
vou leel he has hooked himself. I'd do this you must strike, 
as the common term is ; which has been correctly', if not satis¬ 
factorily, explained as ‘ doing something with your wrist which 
it is not easv to describe.’ Is this ‘ something ’ to be done 
quickly or slowly, sharply or gently ? Not to distinguish too 
minutely, we would say, strike a salmon more slowly than a 
trout, a trout than a grayling, a lake fish than a river one, and, 
genemlly speaking, a large fish than a small one. As to the 
degree of force, a gentle twitch generally suffices—at all events, 
more is dangerous with any but very strong tackle. 

Note especiallv, that in order to strike quick, you must 
strike gentlv. This requires illustration. Lay your fly rod on 
a long table, place a cork eighteen inches in front of the top ; 
grasp°it as in fly fishing, and strike hard, making the butt the 
pivot. The cork will be knocked off by the fonvard spring of 
the upper half of the rod betore any backward action can take 
place, and thus much time will have been lost before the line 
can be in the smallest degree tightened.* Remember, too, the 
great increase of risk to your tackle when the line is thus 
Lackened before sustaining a severe jerk. Nine fish out of ten 

I The remark natural')' suggests itself that, if so. a strong nTnT 

,v^, nt :roin the butt of the rod, by producing a reverse action at the pa , 

V , uid 1 e the quickest mode of striking, .And this is ‘ 

1 -It a f.Hii so hooked would be immedi-ttely rdeased by the slacken! g 


i;iic 


V, Lea the backward reaction luok place. 
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that are said to break the casting line arc in fact lo>t by the 
eager violence of the striker, acting ui>on dry or ill-tied kiKJts. 
I could say more on this subject did space permit, d'lms 
much, however, as a parting precept* Novxt be in a hurry, 
especially when you see a good fish rise* Take your time, as 
he will take his, and the result will not disaijpoint you. 

Our fish is now hooked, and the next (jucstion is how to 


deal with him. Some of our aniilinir friends call this ‘ workinc 

o o 

a fish,’some ‘playing’—the former term, perhaps, having an 
objective, the other a subjective reference. NeverihulvsH, 


Halieus must sometimes work very hard, or Salmo will l'ia\c 
the play all to himself. Two general principles may be laid 
down : first, the strain kept up on the fish should be the 


greatest attainable without overtaxing the strength of the tackle 
—which should be a known quantity—or the hold of the liook, 
which the most experienced angler cannot always calculate 


accurately; secondly, the direction of the butt should never 


make an obtuse angle with the line—in most cases a decidedly 
acute one. As for ‘showing a fish the butt,’ it is ver>^desirable 
in general. But if you do so when fishing with a single-handed 
trout rod in a deep stream with hollow banks, vou onlv aid 
that inward rush of your fish which is but too likely to wreck 
your tackle. Never bring your fish to the surface till he is 


quite spent; he may break the hold, if not heavy enough to 
break your tackle. Don’t go trouting without a landing net, 
whatever certain writers of the rough-and-ready school may 
say. And if you have an attendant,' don’t let him land your 
fish till you know that you can fully trust him. 


Thus far I have dwelt wholly on what may be called the 
destructive side of the fly-fishing question, and have tried to 
show how the accomplished professor of ‘ Fine and fur off’ may 

' [In many places, especially in Ireland, it is most difficult to get an .itten- 
dant to stand still and allow the angler to bring the fish to him. Ru-hing 

down to or into the water with landing net or gaJT is fatal, and loses nianv 
hsh.— Ed.] •’ 
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surmount obstacles and profit by opportunities in tbe filling of 
his creel. But as the number and the skill of our fly fishers 
are continually increasing, the question still remains how the 
breed of British SalmotiidiB can be kept up to meet the grow¬ 
ing demand. Every true brother of the angle who pursues his 
pastime in a liberal and unselfish spirit ought, therefore, to 
direct his attention to the breeding and feeding of these fish, 
^■aluable as thev are at once for sport and for the table. And 
it is important at the outset to draw attention to some condi¬ 
tions of this twofold problem which seem to be but imperfectly 


understood. . . 

In the first place, the fact must be recognised that it is 

easier to keep up the number than the size ot the trout in our 
best streams. Modern agriculture with its demand for thorough 
drainage tends to diminish the ordinary volume of water in our 
brooks and rivers. Fifty years ago, when there came a hea\y 
spell of wet weather a great extent of spong}’ moor and meadow 
land along the watercourses imbibed and held up a large pro* 
]>ortion of the rainfall. The spate came less suddenly and 
lasted longer, and in ordinaiy weather the banks continually 
ga^■e out water to keep up the stream. Now it is either ‘ a 
fca^^t or a fa-t.’ The well-laid drains flush the ram water 
rapidlv into the streams : the floods come down sooner and 
last for a shorter time, and the ordinary level of four-filths of 
our trout rivers is very much below what it used to e w en 
agriculture, though more thriving, was less scientific. 

This diminution in the volume of w.ater means, of course, a 
reduced supply of insect food for our trout. Nor is this all. 
r.armers and millers combine in many districts to keep the 
weeds clo'C cut, and even- weed-cutting destroys by wholes 
ti.e larv.e of those insects on which the trout depends most for 
Ins ordinarx- food. As I walk along some well-known beck and 
.ce huge heaps of water weed drving in the sun, I f^^l ^orelj 
f. nu ’ed to use a n.aughty word when I think of the mi ions 
n' -ide which h.ave ‘dosed their little being without 

■uh,- liopelesdy entangled in the ruins of their green abodes. 
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I know more than one trout stream wlicrc the May fly lias dis¬ 
appeared within the last ten years, and have heard of sundry 


others. Of course this implies a diminution of the averae-e 
weight of the fish in such streams, supposing their mini!ter the 
same. A fortnight’s steady fcedini:c on the and green 

drake used formerly to produce a marked improvernei'it in tlic 
\vei^ht of the trout as well as in tlie colour of their fle>h, so that 
those taken in the latter half of June with the black gnat or 
red-spinner were altogether a ‘superior article.’ Now, the 
larger fish are not at their best till the end of July or beginning 
of August, and the number of those which never get into con¬ 
dition during the fishing season, but remain, like the Ancient 
jNIariner, ‘long, and lank, and brown,’ is steadily increasing, 
except in a few favoured reaches where there is a good depth 
of water with a strong sedgy' border. I may remark by llie way 
that the Phryganect appear to sufier less from excessive weed- 
cutting than the Ephemcm ' doubtless l.)ecause their larvx* crawl 
about more in open spaces, and, from the protection afforded 
by their ‘ cases,’are better able to extricate them.sclves when 


hauled ashore in a mass of weed. The orl flies and caperers, 
for instance, keep their ground better than the more delicate 
flies of the Caddis family. 

Reverting now to what I have called the twofold problem 
of breeding and feeding an increased stock of trout to meet the 


increased demand, I may state without hesitation that the 
difficulty in breeding fish in sufficient numbers will be fitr more 
easily overcome than that of feeding them up to a respectable 
size and condition. No doubt the shrinking of our brooks 

o 

already alluded to has damaged many of the best spawning 
grounds, and exposed others in an increasing degree to the 
depredations of that worst class of poachers who destroy the 
fish on the redds. But, on the other hand, artificial breeding 
has for some years past been better understood and more ex¬ 
tensively practised in the United Kingdom ; and tliough we 
are still far behind the United States—and probably beltind 
Canada—in this department of pisciculture, yet I think the 
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Fisheries Exhibition certainly gave a stimulus to trout breeding 
which will not only keep up the tale of fish in well-stocked 
waters, but restore a fair head of trout in streams whence they 
have almost disappeared. An interesting article published in 
the ^ Standard/ on the breeding establishment at Howietown, 
shows that by the judicious outlay of a very small capital, 
millions of small fry may be yearly brought into the market at 
moderate prices and yet with a handsonie profit to the breeder, 
^^'e may, I think, assume that for the future there will be 
little difficulty in obtaining any reasonable quantity of stock 
trout from this and similar establishments. The chief question 


for the purchaser will be what size of stock will pay him best. 

For a preserver who has, in connection with his own trout 
stream, the requisite appliances for ^hatching out * eyed ova, 
or feeding baby fish just freed from the umbilical sack, trout, in 
one of these two stages, will probably be the best investment. 
But for turning directly into the river the stock should be 
yearlings not less than five inches in length. They are easily 
moved if two conditions be borne in mind. First, the vessel 


in which they are carried should be smooth within, to prevent 
bruising, which is apt to set up fungoid disease; and, secondly, 
the water should be kept in motion, aerated, in fact, to suit 
the breathing of the fish. This, indeed, is the one indispens¬ 
able condition for keeping the trout, in north-countrj’ phrase, 

‘ wick and heerty ’ on their journey. The late angling editor 
of the ‘ Field ’ told me, as the result of his own experience in 
transporting fish, that he knew no better vessel for the pur¬ 
pose than the ordinary glass carboy used for chemicals. Its 
merit, I presume, lies in the perfect smoothness of the interior. 
Such a vessel, however, is fitted only for a small live cargo. As 
the removal of trout in large numbers becomes a more familiar 
process, we shall doubtless see in general use travelling tanks 
much like a modern watering cart, but provided with mechanical 

means for keeping the water in motion. 

My attention was first drawn to this subject many years ago, 
Ion ' before I had discarded the spinning minnow for the fly. 
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I used to carry about a score of live minnows in a common 
soda-water bottle—just the glass carboy on a small scale—whic h 
I planted neck upward in my creel, with a notch in the side of 
the cork to permit free change of air. They never ailed any¬ 
thing * as long as I kept moving ; but if I sat down for a medi¬ 
tative weed—and where can this be better enjoyed than in a 
shady nook by the waterside, ‘ Propter aquas rivum sub ramis 
arboris altre’?—every minnow—out of pure cussedness as it 
seemed—would sicken in five minutes, and if I failed to notice 
the first symptoms would be ‘an unpleasant demp body ’ in a 
quarter ot an hour. Like minnow, like trout. 

Some twenty years later, when I had been long familiar 
with the causes which made repose so fatal to my bait fish, I 
was actively engaged in a society for preserving the Thames 
about jMarlow. Systematic poaching had made such havoc 
with those fine streams that a Thames trout had become a rare 
and almost legendary fish ; and when we had put down our 
poachers and properly staked the ‘ ballast holes/ where they 
murdered our fish with the casting net, we found it necessary 
to restock the river. I obtained a goodly lot of trout from a 
Buckinghamshire stream some twenty-five miles distant, and had 
them brought to jNIarlow by no better conveyance than o])en 
tubs in a common cart, with floating boards to check splashing. 
The road was luckily a rough one, and the driver had strict 
orders—to say nothing of an extra fee—to keep continually at 
^ trot, that the water might not stagnate. The fish all 
arrived at the Anglers^ Inn, Marlow (long may it flourish !) in 
perfect health, though sundry of them were large fish, weighing 
from two to three pounds. Our committee were then sitting, and 
after a glance at the tubs I went back to join them, taking it for 
granted that the trout would be at once turned in below tlie 
weir, according to instructions previously given. But after 


This is not strictly correct. They did occasion illy—though whv on one 
day and not on another I could never ascertain—turn red. in \\hich state thev 
were less attractive. But I found that by patting a little river mud into the 
bottle I could prevent this change, or cure it when it had begun. 
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some ten minutes it struck me as odd that I had not seen ary 
of the tubs carried past the ^vindo\v. Jumping up and calling 
to the rest to follow me I ran to the cart not a minute too 
soon. Half the fish—and all the large ones—had already 
sickened and were gasping side up. e hurried them in hot 
haste down to the water, and the fresh stream just saaed their 
lives, one fish only proving past recovery. Five minutes more 
of still water, and the whole cargo avould have been lost ; as it 
avas, the introduction of those trout restored the breed avhich 
had become almost extinct in that fine reach of the riaer. 

They avere turned in, if I remember, about the end of 
August, after a season during avhich I could only hear of three 
trout killed by fair angling from Marlow eir to Spade Oak. 
In the fourth season after, I took some forty myself, though 

hardly visiting the river tavice a aveek. 

I have told this story at some length to illustrate the necessity 

of keeping the water aerated by motion when stock trout are 
being transported; but it may point another moral, auz. that it is 
desimble to use sizeable fish for restocking exhausted streams. 

Let me add here, that I am by no means fanciful about 
storking avater, whether pool or stream, with avhat is called a 
‘fine breed’ of trout. Such a breed results from centuries, 
perhaps, of superior feeding, and trout of such a race, if removed 
to waters where the dietary is less generous, will be apt to 
‘ dwindle, peak and pine,’ or at best will lose their distinctive 
superiority. On the other hand, fish taken from a ungra 
water and turned into one where the bill of fare is more h era 
cannot fitil to thrive. I have seen many notable instances 
avhere tiny brook fish, avhich at home would never have exceede 
four or five ounces in weight, have been removed into a arge 
sheet of deep avater, and have there become large and pod 
worthv of an angler’s respect and aliection. I will 
examples. On a high moorland beside Lartington Hall, on the 
borders of county Durham, runs a small burn-the same aa hm , 

after gathering its dark peat-stained Vltle• 

romantic Deepdale to join the Tees above Barnard Cast , 
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‘scenes sung by him who sings no more.’ On this mooiland a 
large pool was formed, of perhaps thirty-five acres, its forma¬ 
tion aided by the course of the burn. The moss-hags whiclt 
had quaked along the winding banks of the streamlet ^^Cle 
scooped away till the gravel below was reached, and the peaty 
soil was used to form a raised barrier round the extensi\e 
hollow, so as to deepen the waters still further. About live 
years after this artificial lake had been formed and stocked 
from the bit burnie that fed it, I had the permission of the 
owner, George Witham, Esq.—a name then well known in tlie 
scientific world, but my tale is some forty years old —to try the 
fly one summer’s evening on its waters. I was very fortunate, 
either in my day or my choice of flies, or both ; for though 
1 had been told that the fish could larely be coaxed to rise, 

I killed in a short evening’s fishing, with my Scotch lake flies, 
eleven trout, of which the smallest weighed above a pound, the 

largest two and three-quarters. 

I made a yet heavier basket in a rough afternoon the following 

year. Finer fish I have rarely seen, small-headed, hog-backed, 
and strong on the line. They took the fly in the grandest 
stvle; showing snout, back fin and tail, and coming doiL'n on 
their prey with such certainty that I missed but one fish in 
each day. The water, as well as parts of the bottom, being 
darkish, and the depth considerable, their outside hue was 
clouded gold rather than silver, but they cut as red as trout of 
the Thames. 

I know a similar instance in a deep reservoir on the Brown Clee 
Hill, fed by a petty brooklet. The fish in the pool are Patagonians, 
and not more large than good—those of the brook of the small 
dimensions suited to their residence. Thus there is but one step 
between the two questions of breeding and feeding. A well-teJ 
trout will, generally speaking, be a good trout, and a large 
range of water will supply its inhabitants with at least a respect¬ 
able dietary. In this way mills do the angler g 
fish in the mill dam have, so to say, a larger pasture, and mostly 
weiah heavier than those in the shallow reaches of the Thames, 
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The first 3.n(i most ob^’ious mGtlioci, tViGHj for countcmctin^ 
the causes to which I have pointed as tending to reduce the 
volume of our streams and the amount of trout food whicn 
they supplv. lies in deepening and widening portions of those 
streams. This can be easily done in many of our brooks, by 
raising barriers to hold up the water, and by enlarging and 
deepening portions of their courses at the small sacrifice of a few 
square yards of poor soil adjoining a natural hollow in their beds. 
The fish iir the artificial pools thus formed will be better fed and 

consequently larger than those in the ordinary’shallow course 
of the brook or ‘"pelting river’—to borrow Shakespeare’s phrase 
-which favours the multiplication of trout but fails to supply 


them with abundant food. 

Of course we must remember that trout water, whether pool 
or river, may easily be overstocked. In the course of a 
ramble through an unfrequented part of Lochaber, I once came 
upon a tinv tarn, fed by a burn which, though of the smaUest 
size, afforded excellent gravelly bottom for ‘ redds.’ I made a 
few experimental throws over it, and each tune landed a fish 
on everN- fly. I added two small hackles to my ordinary cast 
of three, and had five troutlings hooked in as many sec^ds. 

I made a dozen more casts, and each time took five fish. They 
were so sreedv that they icoidd have the hook, so small that I 
had no difficulty in sending the whole quintett flying. Ha 
had anv object in further slaughter-a feud with the cook at 
Inverlair, or an extensive contract for potted trout-I could 
easilv with the aid of mv gillie to unhook the fish, haxe ta-ena 
Luslmd brace of these hungry fry in a day. Mine were 

perhaps the first artificial flies " 

in question lies quite off the beaten track, though near Lochs 

Treig and Ouchan, which would have naturally attracted any 

wandering angler in those regions. But such a case o o\er- 

stocking I never witnessed. r^nmHnd 

^\•it!fin a mile or two, and on the same stretch of nioorland. 

but at a lower level and where the depth 

lav another tarn of fuur or five acres in exten, 
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‘feeder’ or possible breeding ground, and must have been 
casually stocked by some violent overflow of a neighbouring 
burn. I had heard of large trout in this, and tried it from 
mere curiosity, having never seen an}'thing more dreary and 
unpromising, less like a Christian tarn than a reach of the Styx. I 
basketed five or six only; not that the fish were sliy, but sintpl}', 
as I fuHv believe, because thev were few. They were all nearly of 
a size, above a pound and under a pound candahalf; their out¬ 
side colour pretty much that of a red Indian, and not unhand¬ 
some. But when sent up to table they proved simply uneaiab.c, 
having the ‘ peat reek ’ so strong that I tasted one merely from 
a sense of dutv, and dealt with the mouthful as Dr. Johnson 
did with the hot pudding—‘A fool might have swallowed it.’ 
Nothing better in flavour could have been e.Nj^ected from a 
mere turf hole, but the weight of these fish may illustrate what 
I have said of ‘range of water ’ as conducive to size. 

There are many large pieces of water, either altogether un¬ 
used or given up to baser fish, which would carry a good head 
of trout. It is always assumed that these require running 
water, or at least a pool fed by a stream or spring. But if turned 
out young they will grow surprisingly in water absolutely stag¬ 
nant but for a passing breeze or shower. I know a small 
pond in the East Riding with no feeder or outlet, much 
resembling the chalk ponds on the Hampshire Downs. It is 
irregular in shape, but in area about equal to a circle of thirty 
yards’ radius ; shallow at the margin, but deepening to a small 
island in the centre : the ground shelving towards it for some 
distance, so that a heavy rain soon tells on its level. Its ordi¬ 
nary inhabitants are numerous tench and gold-fish, with a few 
minnows of extraordinary size. Into this pond the owner, who is 
not only a skilful fly fisher but much interested in pisciculture, 
turned a fe^v small trout from the Dritfield Beck as an experi¬ 
ment Tw'O or three vears after I often saw a ^ood fish risincr 
near the little island, and about four vears after the stock were 
turned in one of them >vas taken w^eighing 4 lbs. 7 oz. I did 
not see the fish, but w^as assured that he was in good condition. 
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He was turned loose aeain after a hasty wci^hin;; ; but he had 


seen his best davs, and in tlie fuhowiny' season \va^ finally 
drawn out a mere living skeleton. Under the cireumstanccs 

we can hardlv ‘ wonder a creat trout should decline.’ 'I f.e 
wonder lav in the dimensions he actually attained. 


In another case I stocked with tiny trout, caught with the 
hand from the very smallest of Kentish brooks, a little pool of 
about twelve yards by five, formed merely for pictures-',ue eltcct 
in the beautiful grounds of ‘The Hollands,’ near Tunbridge 


Wells. Here there was a sort of feeder, but so small that an 
ordinary pitcher might during nine months of the year have 
received all that flowed in the course of a minute from the 
* little N^aiad s impoverished urn.' In the third year aUer^ards 
I tried the pond thus fed with extemporised tackle—a hazel 
stick, a line of Irish thread, and a glass minnow which happened 
to be travelling in my portmanteau. In less than half an hour 
I took two trout weighing lb. each ; both well fed, handsome 


fish, firm and pink-fleshed. 

I mention these facts because I would fain see trout more 
cenerally introduced into ornamental waters. For instant. I 
feel assured that the sheet of water in Battersea Park, if judi¬ 
ciously stocked with small fish from a small stream, would carry 
a (rood head of trout, whose movements would divert many a 
toUing artisan, unused to any nobler fish than a halt-grown 
rudd. There are many of our canals in which trout might thria e. 
Within a few fields of the Driffield Beck a notable example 
may be seen in a canal connecting the town of Driffield with 
the Humber. Oddly enough, tire natives always call it ‘ the 


River.’ v r 

Some forty-five years ago, in very bad fishing weather, 1 

wanted to carry home to Hull an extra lot of fish, and thought 
I would try the river head at an hour when, according to 
perience, brook trout are hardly awake. took a fair stoc o 
minnows with me, and made my first cast m the morning twi¬ 
light soon after four o'clock Between that hour and seven 1 go 
three and a half brace of trout, averaging more than a pound an 
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a half, and decidedly better fed fish than those usually caught in 
the Club water even at that date, when minnows and Mav flies 
still abounded A finer dish I have rarely seen ; but I was 
grievously vexed at not being able to beguile one ^most delicate 
monster/weighing, I am sure, full nine pounds, who more than 
once followed my minnow but was too wary to take it. Two 
years ago I saw a seven-pound fish from the same water, in 
perfect condition, and I suppose a score or so of heavy fish are 
caught there yearly; but there has been a great falling off in 
numbers. The size and flavour of these fish I attribute to the 
abundance of food. 

All along the course of the canal, and especially about the 
locks below which the trout are mostly found, the small scale 
fish seem to crowd the water, and one might fancy a trout 
revelling without effort in one perpetual feast. 

If the Driffield folks had only enterprise enough to turn in, 
saj, three hundred brace of stock fish every year, there would be 
more first-rate trout—first-rate both as to size and condition— 
caught in that short stretch of inland navigation than in an 
equal length of any English river with which I am acquainted. 

There are doubtless other canals in which similar, thouizh 
rot equal, results might be attained. I remember formerly 
hearing of some good baskets made in one near Chirk. Of 
course, where there is a strong head of pike trout will stand 
but a poor chance ; otherwise, a canal carried tlirough a good 
trouting counti*)^ ought itself to be ‘troutable.’ It is, I repeat, 

a mere question of food, which will generally abound in large 
bodies of lairly clear water. 

No doubt the angler in a canal, or in one of those waste 
reaches of ^^ate^ which border so many of our railroads, must 
forego the poetry of his craft. Not for him are the ‘ liqiiidt 
fontes et violUa prata'—ih^ gushing streams and flower- 
enamelled meadows which contribute so largely to the enjov- 
ment of a fly fishers ramble by brook or river. Yet to an 
artisan escaped from the weary town on a long summer’s even¬ 
ing or a rare holiday, his sport will bring its own enjovment. 
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and even its surroundings, if not distinctly picturesque, trill 
have a certain rural charnt. The level hue of water alor,g 
which he plies his craft has at least its green fringe an i 

holder of "^ieids to rest and refresh ’ “f/"f 

mS'h niti'Is or to^Pnie-nots, a yellow iris, or a spike of 
purple lo'os^.s,rife for the ‘kids,'he will be weU pleased with 

his humble trophies. . 

, » ... TTr^n-l'inrl tnlcPS D. thoUStlTlCl lOTTnS » an 

asso!“tX“ tttennearest to our towns 
with the best hsh they are capab^ of feeding would be a bene- 

fv;“rentr"a’iarg; scale, no Hide surpri. will be 
reven bv experienced anglers at the ease with which bout 
will adapt ihemselves to waters apparently unpromising. 

T have pointed out, under the general head of ‘ Flies,’ the 

Viief in<n-edients of that insect diet on which trout so arge y 

K as that diet is, for reasons already mentioned, 

subsist. streams, we should do 

becoming scantier ^..onlementin^^ it with other kinds of 

food. It IS, i am aira , drainage and 

Ephnnero, in waters whence h 

weed cutting remaining it would be 

,0 be lit for “ ^ciS quantities to give the 

difficult to obtain the ^ ,he Eirp. 

,Tre are“ eighbourhoods where^ 

“""dC:.rs;:ar 00^ 1 " -orlh wh,,e 

the adjacent trout st ,gen 

in: iTrinr^sur^h^tt sU of mes cou,d he perma. 
"'t :~Her= .he trou. 

over two pounds weight generally becomes piscivo 
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has a chance, and never attains so large a growth as when he is 
abundantly supplied with minnows or other small fry. It is 
true that a kind of ‘stall feeding' may be pursued with great 
success. About the year 1S40, a distinguished officer infunned 
me that at a Waterloo Banquet which he had recently attcnde.l 
there were served up two trout nearly of a size, from tlie i^re- 
serves of Sir Home Popham, near Hungerford, which togetiier 
weighed 36 lbs. These fish had been fed on chopped li\xr, 


and ni)' informant assured me that no salmon could be better 
eatinsr. But a few vears afterwards I heard of a still heavier 
specimen, weighing 23 lbs, 7 oz*, sent up to London from the 
same neighbourhood. 


This, as far as I know, was the largest specimen of 
fario on record in the British Isles, 

A fish of twenty-one pounds is said to have been caught in tlie 
river Exe. I remember the capture—with pike tackle—of one 
over fifteen pounds in Marlow Pool, and have heard of other 
fish from the Thames that weighed eighteen pounds. The Drif¬ 
field Club used to exhibit a stuffed seventeen-pounder, cauglu 
in days when there was a periodical migration of countless 
minnows up the various feeders of the ‘ Beck,’ pursued by fiiglus 


of the small black-headed tern or ‘ carr-swallow.' But till I 
hear of a rival candidate for first honours, I shall still say to 
that noble trout of Hungerford, ‘ Tu maximus tile esl 

The system of feeding which gave him and sundry other 
stately ‘bulks’—like Arac’s brethren—to the market was brictly 
as follows. Two adjacent tanks—for the eaters and the eaten 
—were supplied by a running stream, and now and then a 
large hooped landing net with small mesh was dipped into the 
reservoir of bait, and its contents handed over to the cannibals 
hard by. Then ensued a grand scene : a dozen speckled 
giants appeared, rushing, plunging, gulping, walloping, till the 
last victim had disappeared, when tranquil digestion became 
the order of the day. Under this system of training, a trout 
on a large scale, caught lank and lean after breeding, might 
easily double his w’eight in the course of the season. It should, 


X 2 
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hcvever, be remarked that much will turn on the smallness of 
the (rv. Trout are sadly indifferent to family ties, but they n.ll 

thrive on their infant grandchildren or great-grandchildren, 
i^Jereas the occasional assimilation of an adult son or daughter 
wm no keep them m condition. The heaviest meal will not 

11,11 keep 

fatten when it takes tea uass o rnno-ht 

of a "ood suppiv of minnows in a trout Siteam. Easily c. „ 

"ctlf Long elderly trout, while they are fattening from being 

"i’ha?e",ou“uv guessed at two pounds as the weight be- 
vond Lhich a Lut ‘should not be wholly dependent on msec 
diet: but they sometimes take to the minnow very earl>-. I 

remember watching a fish draL joLd 

tremely bu,-«“'■ > 

SckleLXclWed ofi the spine, and th^v it to him 

stantly, and on J he had actually forty-six 

more than „,ost freshly swallowed,while 

those farthest ^ h rom^' .be tale of backbones. 

tS:: Lh" b A™f Len to a minnow diet so young, 

was very thick md fim-fleshed^^ 

But It IS for keep o P ^ A-npriallv desirable, and 
that an abundant supply o “'""f' .’ ^ an<rHn» clubs to lose no 

I would .raddUions to .h“e local stock There 

a"plenty of small -“-^“^..^P^nuLem dmvn. and it wiil 

abound. With no trout to k P •„,(,( waters. Care 

!:;« i routr^e 'L: r no W d ■ scale hsh. hnd a place 

xLfSe minnow in value "dt' rdS^S 

delicate little fish, the stone-loach, o. beard,e, 
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every urchin who has ^ paid lit in the burn/ wlicrc it is found 
cuddling cannily under the shady side of a stone. Elderly 
trout pursue the loach most greedily, and seem to prefer it even 
to the minnow. I have never known the experiment tried of 
introducing it Into a trout stream, though I have known several 
in which it was quite at home. Eut from the great variety of 
brooks in which it thrives, ranging from Scotland to Devon¬ 
shire, I think such an experiment would be well worth trying. 
It would succeed, I feel assured, wherever there are plenty ot 
gravelly shallows, broken by stones from the size of a fist to 
that of a brickbat. 

The miller*s thumb,’ or ‘ bull-head,’ has nearly the same 
habits as the loach, and is relished by trout in spite of his spiny 
shoulders. 

Again, there are certain small crustaceans, popularly known 
as Tresh-water shrimps’ i^Cammai'ime^ I think, is their learned 
name), which are found in fine sand in sundry streams known 
for the firmness and flavour of their trout. But of the habits 
of these queer little wrigglers I know nothing. I have merely 
a general impression that they ought to be classed among 
‘ movable feasts ’ for trout, with a vague hope that some 
brother angler with equal zeal and more knowledge will succeed 
in introducing them to new waters for the fattening of under¬ 
fed fish. 

It is well known that small shell fish form a large part of 
the diet on which fish thrive in many celebrated lakes. Loch 
Level! may be mentioned as a case in point, though the area 
of the weed beds from which its trout pick their favourite food 
has been greatly reduced. The gillaroo seems to owe his 
special excellence to the same Miard meat,’ and I have little 
doubt that his distinctive gizzard is merely an organ developed 
in the course of many generations to aid in the crunching of 
shell fish. But I have never seen it sug^f^ested that the trout of 
our brooks and rivers have the same taste for these rouofh mor- 

O 

sels. There is, however, one genus—that of Limncius —several 
species of which might, I think, do good service in a trout 
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stream. One ’ e^x^cully looks as if it would be ‘ catawan^rK^usly 

chawed up ’ bv any trout o! good ta^te. I he s it- 't.r\ n •, 
with a wide transparent lip ; and in warm weather you mai see 

them bv hundreds floating over tne suriace of > 

with th4 lip upwards, surmounted and overlapped by a u i - 
in- expanse of soft, fat body, most inviting to any hu ^ . - • 

Tliev are, it is true, chietly found 

thriv'e in the slow sedgy reaches and quiet backwaters of lar^.e 

This is not a mere conjecture of my own, A valued 
the late Mr. Morton Allport, of Hobart Town, to whose .un g- 
ment and energy Tasmanian pisciculture owed much ol is 
success, imported a number of these shell bsh soon after the 
antrodnetien of English S^ihuonidc into the island. 
their multiplication \cith great interest. e oun 

,hri." in quiet t,teams, and showed them ; 

i„w round a bed of the English water hly. The, were, m h.s 

onlnion excellent food for both trout and perch. 

i hke vet one more form of trout diet to nrentmn wh.ch 

mav surpris'e many of my readers. I speah of a certam «ry 
small leech never. I believe, found m rivers, but abundant in 
Wr, lochs. I must confess myself utterly ignorant of the 

iaivs which determine the habitat f", 

I have found trout literally gorged with them 

nbove the common standard in colour and flavour ; and j 

fabout to establish a normal -"'"S ^ 
would Stock my lake or reservoir wulh a ‘J”' 

hirudinei, obtained, e-g- from Llyn - lanw , 

1 have -one into these details from a convictio 

J feWng o. .he fulure nius, turn in great nm^he 

question of food, and that any and of 

to increase the supply. I" dr, seaso s, 

ou. streams require especial looking to, “ ,q 

shrunk to amact the fly fisher. It rs " sources 

. ,-«-hPrc nf the fish down the stream a. 

move large nun^her^ oi tn 

1 Pdlusirii f 
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fail; but, short of this extreme case, a palliative may be adopted 
—more wholesome, I admit, than savoury—by a keeper who 
will condescend to details. A few of the crows, magpies, stoats, 
or cats, that have fallen victims to his professional zeal, may be 
hung on branches overhanging the water holes in which the fish 
are Gathered to keep their enforced I^ent, and a goodly shower 
of gentles will greatly soften the rigour of the fast. In fact, no 
source of supply should be overlooked. 

Few anglers are unacquainted with the annoyance of fre¬ 
quent wasps’ nests along the bank of the stream they are fishing. 
1 have myself more than once been driven to ignominious 
flight from a promising pool, and the thought has come into 
my mind, ‘ 1 hope when that nest is taken its fragments may be 
thrown into the stream.’ If anyone asks, ‘Why, what’s that 
good for?’ I reply with Shylock, ‘To bait fish withal ! ’ 


GRAYLING. 


I have thus far spoken almost exclusively of trout. The 
grayling, however, deserves more than a mere casual notice, 
and Cotton’s ghost might haunt me if in writing of ‘ fine and 
far off’ I ignored the fish he loved so well. 

And indeed, ‘for my own particular,’ I greatly admire the 
grayling, who, I think, is less prized than he deserves. His 
beauty is the least of his merits—yet how beautiful he is ! 
Taken out of season—in June, for instance, or early July—the 


dull yellow-brown of his back and sides is not attractive ; but 
when he has recovered his condition, and adds the charm of 
colour to his always graceful shape—when he shows a rich 
dark tint down to the mesial line, and silver mail as bright as 
that of the salmon in level lines below, while his lofty back 
fin, like some ‘ storied window, richly dight,’ transmits the 
sunshine through purple, red, and gold, no lovelier prize, save 
the rarely caught red char, can grace an angler’s creel. The 
curious vegetable fragrance, again, whence he draws his name 
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of Siihno TJiymaUus, contrasts agreeably with the ancient and 
fish-like smell which clings to other finny captives. 

For the table, I should place a well-grown grayling in 
autumn or winter above the average of rher trout, ^^hile the 
‘ shetts,’ or two-year-olds, are in season all the summer through, 
and if judiciously fried are nearly equal to a smelt in flavour. 

Cotton is in a measure right when he calls him ‘ the deadest- 
hearted of fishes,’ making ^no great stir’ on the hook. He 
bores steadily down toward the gravel, working mostly up 
stream, but rarely making a sudden rush or attempting to weed 
himself Yet even this dispraise needs some qualificatioa In 
s,^l Lams I have eevekl times encountered grayling .-ho 
foihtt for their lives tvith all the dash as tvell as the dogged, 
ness of lusty trout, though I have never met with the like m a 
large river. I might make a fair guess at the cause of t us 
difference, but prefer to record the simple fact. 


I have seldom fished for grayling with any lure but the 
artificial fly. To me, indeed, the crown of all fly fishing is a 
bright breezy day on the Teme or Lug about the middle ot 
Au^'c'ust, when the grayling are coming on and the trout n^ot Net 
gone oft*. The sport is varied but almost continuous 3 there is 
^.eldom a reach to be ‘ skipped ’ on your river-side beat From 
the dashing rapid haunted by trout you ascend to fte «^ddy 
running ford, from ttvo to four feet deep, m .hich you knoa 
that the gravling lie thick—- not single spies, but m 
At the top of this again you come on a deep pool. «u o ^ 
flecked eddies ivhere the trout reassume their steady, uhile on 

the confines of these different reaches you may ‘'<=* 
trout or gravling or both together. -A brace of the onn 
one of the latle^, or tfee tmd. make rather an excinng compli- 

““xhis delightful chapter of - dual' captures ends wi* the 
first iveek of September ; but there still remains a good sp 1 
vravlinv fishing pur it w„pU. They draw together more a 

mmet the quiet fords, and feed more boldly and continuously. 
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Sunshine sometimes appears to improve the sport, and on ‘a 
glorious day in the golden-bright October,’ ^vilh tlie most 
ordinary care in casting towards the light, you may not only 
take fish after fish aloii^ sixty yards of water, but on reaching 
the end may retrace your steps and fish it over again with equal 
success. When grayling are rising freely you may fill your basket 
in perfectly smooth water by a long cast with the finest gut. 

A few words as to the style of casting which should be 
adopted may not be amiss* 

In the first place, I care very little for up-stream or down¬ 
stream fishing when grayling are my object I cast right across 
the ford, with just a shade of upward tendency. Whether in 
working the stream I shall move up or down its course will be 
matter of convenience depending principally on the sun and wind. 
Grayling being chiefly found in the lower and broader reaches 
of the river, and affecting the mid-channel rather than the sides, 
cannot be reached by the up-stream cast unless you are wading 
deep, and not always then. If you wade you had better move 
up stream yourself to avoid disturbance, but you will still, I 
think, succeed better by throwing across than ahead Grayling 

p 

being, as I have said, gregarious, j'ou will of course greatly im¬ 
prove your chances by fishing with at least two flies, and in a 
fair-sized river I seldom use less than three. Here the cross¬ 
throw has an obvious advantage. I have killed doublets a 
dozen times a day, with now and then three fish at a cast. 

‘ Fine and far off’ should be the fly fisher’s maxim with 
grayling even more than with trout. But not the less must he 
study to throw as little shadow as possible. The grayling lies 
chiefly in the open, and is easily to be approached under cover, 
so that everything may depend on youi being on the right or 
wrong side of the water. 

It should be borne in mind that the grayling shoots upwards 
at the fly almost vertically, and, if there is any eddy, often 
misses it. Throw over him again and again no matter how 
quickly; you will have him at last I remember killing a trood 
fish at Leintwardine at his eleventh rise. As to the life-like 
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^vorking of the flv I have alreadv said mv sav, and I will onlv 
add that in gra\‘ling fishing I rej)eat m\' cast more irequentiv, 
aeUris parilurs, than when throwing for trout. 

Of nies I have but few on mv list, some of which I have 
named already as favourites with trout. Generally speaking, 
grayling flies should be small and of a marked character. 
A\>en-tail with an orange bodv—a grand killer in Derbvshire— 
the fern fly, ant fly, silver blue and orange tag, with a small but 
showy red spinner for the evening, are all that I should specially 
recommend. 



Though I care little for grayling fishing except with the fry, 
I ought fairly to mention that the heaviest fish are caught with 
other lures. I have heard of very large fish 02/f of season taken 
with trout flies in summer in the Test and Avon, But, putting 
aside these worthless captures, grayling of the very largest size 
are chiefly taken by ‘ sinking and drawing' with the artificial 
grasshopper, or with worm or gentle. For myself and I 
think I have scored pretty heavily—the largest grayling I ever 
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took with the fly weighed but two pounds and three-quarters, 
nor do I remember to have ever raised a larger. They run 
much in sizes, and in the streams of Shropshire and Hereford¬ 
shire, where I am most at home, the September fish, re!jre,>ent- 
ing the well-grown ‘shetts’ of the previous year, run close iijjon 
three-quarters of a pound, while those a year older weigh about 
a pound more. These latter are really noble fish, and give 
excellent sport with fine tackle ; yet they fall far short of those 
killed with the gentle, especially when combined with that 
attractive lure, the * artificial grasshopper.’ 

The heaviest basket I ever heard of was made at Leintwar- 
dine by the late Sir Charles Cuvier—a sportsman who had, I 
believe, no superior with the gun and very few with the rod. 
The exact weight, taken at one bout with the ‘ pointed ’ grass¬ 
hopper, I cannot recall, but the best nine fish weighed twenty- 
seven pounds. 

The grasshopper, as I tie it, has a plumpish body, ribbed with 
alternate strands of green and golden floss silk, with a narrow 
strip of fine quill or straw laid lengthwise on each side. The 
hook is about the size of that used for a small ereen drake, and 
along the back of it is lapped a small slip of lead, to facilitate 
sinking. Care should be taken that the bulk of thegrasshoj 'iicr 
maybe chiefly at the back of the hook, in order not to interlcre 
tvith the hold, and there should be room for a couple of gentLs 
or a small worm-tail. 

As the large fish suck this in after a most mnaerlv fashion, it 

O O « / 

is usual to have an inch or so of a smalt-barrelled quill, some- 
thing like a miniature float, sliding along the line, just far 
enough from the hook to be always kept in si^ht during' the 

■'I o O 

process of ‘sinking and drawing.’ \\'hen a fish takes, this 

is seen to make a slight but sudden downward movement, so 

that the angler’s eye gives him warning before his hand can 
feel the touch. 

[Diagrams of the artificial grasshopper and float will be 
found in Air. Pennell’s article on * Bait Fishinc^ for Graylinc.’] 
ere I deliberately pot fishing without regard lor the 
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dnintincss of niy fa.^■ou^it6 sport, I could cn.sil\ c^ptclclll\ in s 
bris^ht low water—increase nry take of fish b\ pointing ni\ 
flyliook. An ant’s egg serves the purpose well, being both 

cleaner and lighter than a gentle. 

I remember early on a July morning mentioning this to a 

friend who was driving me over to Leintwardine. had, 

little hope of sport; the river was low, the fish shy ; the gra\- 
ling especially, he told me, were sulking in shoals at the^ bottom 
of the deep pools. ‘Were it not for your club rules,’ said^ I, 

‘ which you tell me are so very strict, you might pick out a tew 
of those fellows by pointing your fly hook with an ant s egg. 
He replied that it was not to be heard of, yet methought was 

rather curious as to the forbidden process. 

We parted shortly after at the water-side, and before we rnet 

asain in the afternoon I had a grand basket of trout. 1 he 
river was so low that every stake showed ; the fish came strong 
on the feed, and behind every stake I could see the suck of a 
goodly snout, so that a long cast up stream with my two-handed 

rod was absolutelv murderous. W-had done verj- little w ith 

the trout, not having fished so ‘ fine ’ or so ‘ far off,’ and having 
been unlucky in Ins choice of water. But there were two or 
three really handsome grayling in his basket, against which 
had nothing to show. I had killed the only one of decent sue 
which I had seen rise during the day, and even he was no great 
thinc^s. Could it really have been wca maxima culpa that I had 

taken no fish like those before me? W- answered my 

questions as to the fly he had used with an admirable steadi- 
ness of countenance; but when ‘still I gazed, an sti niy 
wonder grew,’ he could stand it no longer, and burst 1^0 t at 
cheerv’ ringing laugh which his many friends round tie ee 
will recall so well and so regretfully. It was impossible not to 

ioin chorus as he just articulated, ‘ Ants’ eggs.’ 

The c^entle, used by itself on a very small hook and thrown 

like the°fly, is very killing, especially after Christmas, when 

breeding time draws near, and the grayling grow sluggish an 

damtv. ° The worm will kill through autumn and winter, and is 
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6 a.sier to rnanags than the grasshopper, as jou may gi^e )our 
fish more time. But, after all, give me an open ford, a clear 

cast, and the artificial fly. 

This irregularity of ‘location’ is very puzzling, especially 
when we consider how closely some of the streams whence they 
are absent resemble others in which they abound. 'I'he hypo¬ 
thesis which regards the grayling as a foreign fish, imported liy 
the monks at some unknown date, seems quite untenalile. It 
is, however, more to the purpose to inquire whether these valu¬ 
able fish might not with advantage be introduced into many 
waters where they' are hitherto unknown ; and on this question 
I have no doubts. Let us have grayling in as many counties 
as the nature of the streams will permit—at all events, in many 
more than at present. There are some first-rate trout streams 
into which, on the principle of ‘ letting well alone,’ I should 
hesitate to introduce them, for fear of seriously reducing the 
supply' of trout food. It should, however, be remembeied that 
in shallow, rapid reaches of water, and wherever the stream is 
violent as well as deep, grayling will not rest. Nor do they ever 
work up stream, having (unlike the trout) a tendency to drop 
down from the upper stretches of water when these grow 
shallower till they reach the fords, when they find themselves 
at home—calm, even-flowing reaches, of moder.ite depth and 
speed. Thus the effect of their competition for food is neces¬ 
sarily limited, while the advantage of their nei^hloou 1 o ^1 t 
the trout—as, for instance, in the best Derbyshire streams—is 
found not only in the possession of two game fish for sport or 
the table instead of one, but in the extending the legitimate 

anoflins season through the autumn and winter months. 

I have myselt had no experience in the artificial breeding 
of grayling, and cannot pretend to say whether their introduc¬ 
tion to new waters would be best achieved by this method 
or by moving a considerable number of moderate-sized fisln 
But with our present knowledge and appliances either plan 
might surely be carried out with little difticiilty. If the fish 
are to be transported alive, the best time for their compulsory 
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migration would probably be the ver\" close of the year, that 
thev mav have the advantage of cool weather tor travelling, and 
time to settle down in their new quarters before the breeding 


season. 

Had I the direction of a ‘ Grayling-extension ^ scheme, I 
should wish above all things, without prejudice to the claims of 
humbler streams, to have the experiment tried on a large scale 
in the Thames. If mv memorv’ serves me, a few were turned 
in near Reading some filtv vears ago, but nothing came ot it, 
though a solitarv fish was captured three years alter. To be 
successful, the attempt should be made m several successive 
years and in three or four well-chosen places. I have seen 
little of the Thames of late years, but having once known the 
river thorousrhlv from Streatlev to Richmond, I can recall e^ery 

IL 3 ^ ^ 

feature of sundry reaches which formerly struck me as suitable 
for gra\'lin2r. For instance, there is a line ford immediaiel^ 
below Maple-Durham lock : another about a mile above Spade 
Oak, where the old buck stage formerly stood at the meeting of 
the streams ; and miles of likely water between Maidenhead and 
Monkev Island. Fenton Hook, again, though not clear in my 


mind’s eve, 

^ * 

brisk nor too 


ccurs to me 3.5 fine gT 3 ,yling ^^3.te^, neither too 
dull. No doubt the pike in the Thames are a 


Serious obstacle, though not, I think, an insurmountable one ; 
but, on the other hand, to introduce a new and valuable fish into 
the river beloved by the millions ot London would be no trifling 

public service. 

There are however plenty of other streams, from the low¬ 
lands of Scotland to Kent and Sussex, where the grayling might 
be introduced with every prospect ot success. Amon^ tho^e 
nearest to London I should name the Stour, and perhaps the 


Darenth. The Driffield 


below 




seems 


exactly fitted to carry grayling side by side with trout 

But I do not pretend to enumerate the streams in which the 

experiment should be tried. I wish rather to set angling clubs 
and riparian proprietors to work in what seems to ^ most 
promising field. Especially let it be remembered t at t e 
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grayling is rather a northern than a southern fish, and b-.)-ond 
the British Isles thrives best in high latitudes. I do not sec 
why we should not have our finest specimens from tlie north of 
Scotland. At present I know but one stream where ‘ Tin inallus ’ 
has been naturalised during the present generation—tlie Curve, 
a small tributary which joins the Teme at Ludlow. 1 here 
may. however, well be others, as in a conversation a few years 

J * ^ 

since with the Editor of tlie ‘ Field/ he told me of sonic gray¬ 
ling which he had recently transported by rail with perfect 
success. These fish, however, were destined for a soutlicrn 

stream. 


Here I might fairly lay down my pen ; but age has its privi¬ 
leges, and holding with Cicero that the greatest of tliese is ‘au¬ 
thority/ I am tempted to add a few miscellaneous hints on 
matters interesting to the angler, trusting that with a few, at 
least, of my readers, to whom I shall not be, like one of my an¬ 
cestors, a mere fiominis lanbra, they will carry some weight. 

And, first, as to tackle. Never buy a cheap rod ; it may 
be admirably finished, but the chances are against its being 
thoroughly seasoned. It is only the great houses that can 
afford to keep their staves long enough in stock to insure dura¬ 
bility. Green-heart, and some American ‘arrangements in cane 
and steel,’are now much in fashion, and I believe on rc]>ort 
that you may now obtain a rod of greater power—especially for 
throwing against the wind—than those which have contented 
me. Still, sound hickory is not to be despised. 

If you wish your rods to last long—and the two on wlii^h I 
depend have been in use fifty and twenty years respectively— 
look carefully to them at the end of the season. Let them be 
revarnished and relapped in the winter, and have all the rings 
save those on the butt moved some points round, so as to shift 
the strain and obviate any tendency to a permanent bias or 
‘ cast ’ in the wood. A splice rod has more perfect play than a 
jointed one, and is worth setting up if you live on a river; but 
otherwise the jointed rod of the present day, with ends care- 
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fully bruzed to prevent swelling in the socket, and patent 
ferrules to save the awkward process of lapping the joints 
together, is a handy tool enough for practical purposes. On 
a wet day it is a good precaution to rub a little oil or deer s 

grease round the rim of each ferrule. 

As for the reel, good ones are now as plentiful as blackberries. 
The circumference should be large and the barrel short, so that 
a sinale turn mav gather in or release many inches of line. 

If ^ 

Multipliers might be pronounced an abomination, did not the 
proverb forbid our speaking ill of the 

place the reel with the handle on the right, but I suspect the 
opposite practice is preferable ; the control of the fish will thus 
be left to the ‘better hand,’ while the left will suffice for ‘ pirn- 
ing in ’ and ‘ pirning out’ 

With regard to reel lines, I still adhere to the old silk and 

O 

hair, but I can well believe that oiled silk, sufficiently tapered^ is 
better in a high wind. Its weight, moreover, is a constant 
quantity, while that of silk and hair varies unpleasantly in rain 
and towards what I heard a I.ancashire keeper call ‘ t’ faag 
eend o’ t’ dey.’ 

As to the gut collar, the question of ‘tapering’ is yet more 
important; in fact, perlection in casting cannot be attained un¬ 
less this be ‘ fine by degrees and beautitully less. I ha've 
never bought anv as perfectly adjusted as those I ha^e tied for 
myself. But the graduated arrangement of the links is delicate 
and laborious work—more tr)'ing, I think, to the sight than €^en 
the dressing of flies, and the difficulty’ of the task of course in¬ 
creases with years. It is a good plan to have the gut sorted 
beforehand into distinct sizes—thick, medium, fine, and finest— 
and to tie a good many collars at one sitting when your eye 
and hand are in. Be very careful with your knots, and never 
attempt to make one till the gut has been thoroughly soaked in 
tepid water. Pay a high price for the best gut, particularly for 
picked samples of the finest. Engine-drawn gut is generally 
worthless ; single hair is far preferable—indeed, were not the 
dockin? of horses so universal, it might be often used with 
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advantage, as it falls more lightly, reflects the light less, and 
when taken from an undocked stallion is of such a length as to 
reduce the knots to a minimum. 

The best chance of obtaining first-rate hair would, I think, 
be from some of the dray teams of great brewing firms. In some 
of our open northern streams good hair is invaluable. But it 
must be used with caution. Hair is very elastic, but will not 
bear a continued strain like gut. Leave it tied at a stretch, and 
it will shortly break. Hence, with even the strongest hair you 
must play your fish with a lighter and, so to say, a more variable 
hand than when using gut tackle. As for creels, a small one may 
do for brook fishing, but for use on good waters let it be roomy — 
enough so to hold at least twenty-five pounds of fish. I have 
not been specially privileged in access to the very cream of trout 
streams—have never, for instance, fished at Stockbridge or in 
the renowned Lathkill—have never had a day in the water 
at Cheynies, immortalised by that genial sportsman, Anthony 
Trollope, or in the upper waters of Foston Beck, admirablv 
preserved by Colonel St. Quintin. Nor, again, have I ever had 
leisure to pick my days, but have taken my chances of a 
holiday or half-holiday when they offered. Yet I have not 
unfrequently filled a basket of the size recommended till it 
overflowed into my pockets. 

By the bye, I think the form of the creels in general use a 
great mistake. They should be made much longer at bottom, 
so that a good weight of fish may be laid out without their 
pressing on each other, or being disfigured by bending. In 
an ordinary basket, the undermost fish on a good day are 

grievously crushed by the last comers—a sorry sight when 
laid out. 

^ Questions of dress come near to those of tackle. A broad- 
brimmed felt hat is your best thatch for all weathers. 

ear woollen from head to foot, and knickerbockers with the 
thickest Inverness hose rather than trousers. If you have to 
wade, you must clothe your nether man accordingly ; but do 
not wade oftener or longer than is absolutely nceessar\% espe- 

I. ' 
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ciallv when there are other anglers on the stream. If you 
‘establish a raw’ on your foot, don’t lay it up and ‘swear at 
larc^e ’ but wash the place carefully, and clip away the loose 
skin ’ Then mix the white of a fresh egg with a few drops of 
brandy, and lay it over the bare place with a feather. \Vhen 
the spikt evaporates-as it will in a few minutes-a tine trans¬ 
parent film will be left. Repeat this 
times and you will have a perfect artificial skin, ^^hich 

neither wash off nor rub off. I have done a long day on the 
moors ^nth such a false cuticle on heel and toe without pain o 

^'^But your fly fisher must be fed as well as clothed ; and 
though by virtue of his healthy calling he ought to make a sub¬ 
stantial breakfast, somewhere towards 2 p.m. (genera > 

• f -1, Vip will feel that Nature abhors a 

slackest time of the day) he i^ei ui 

vacuum. Something he must have m his pouch 

Quod interpellet inani 
Ventre diem durare, 

\Vh,t that something shall be must depend on his tMe and 
‘ * of the sideboard. But if he inclines to the sweet 

simplicity of sandwiches, Wn^”f ""y 

squeeze' ofTemon and a sprinkling of mustard and cress, though 

less substantial, has a pleasant rehsli. ^ 

As for fluids, during many years, when I » P 

T X * T ri-kiinrl nr»tnin<^ better in a iouq j 

mark as a pe ’ occasional mouthful of cold tea. 

moor or river side than an occa 

But I would mention for the benefit of 
are m the dow n lull ot . ^ 

agams. attgue .n ajocka ^ 

Kingsley’S < Westward Ho 1 ’) has been for centuries known to 

1 cOca* 
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labouring men in Central and Southern America, d'hcrc arc 
many preparations, but I find this the best and jjleasantest. It 
is procurable from Roberts, the Bond Street chemist. 

The luncheon disposed of, there remains a high and doubtful 
question—shall Piscator smoke ? I think the ayes have it. 
For myself, in spite of King Jamie and his modern supijorters, 
I cannot dispense with my water-side cigar, esj^ecially on a hot 
afternoon. No one, I think, can fully appreciate the effuct, at 
once soothing and restorative, of a well-timed weed, who has 
not enjoyed it in a tropical climate. Often after a weary ride 
through Australian bush, the glass standing at no" or even 
120® in the shade, my pulses throbbing and e^■ery nerve ajar, 
I have thrown mvself from mv horse, set mv back aeainst the 
shady side of a huge gum-tree bole, and after a few whiffs of a 
ready cheroot have feic mvself calmed and refreshed ‘ bevond 
the -Muse's painting.’ 

Even in England there is many a sultry afternoon wlien the 
fly fisher, after four or five hours on the water, will enjoy the 
fragrant leaf with similar zest. And, luckily, the hottest part of 
a summer's dav is usually a time when the fish are little on the 
move, so that he may have his smoke out without sacrificing 
his sport. Indeed, if he means to make a long dav in Tulv or 
August, he will often do well to prolong his rest, and while away 
an hour or two with a well-chosen pocket volume of Horace, 
for instance, or BoswelFs ‘Johnson,’or Percy’s ‘Reliques’— 
anything that may be engaged by snatches, witliout continuous 
reading. There are times of sultry stillness when to offer a lly 
to the sulky low-lying trout is as useless as whistling jigs to a 
milestone. Nevertheless, the angler at rest will do wisdv to 
keep his ears open, and to cast an occasional glance out of the 
‘ tail of his eye ’ up and down the stream. Three or four Ijcavy 
rises seen or heard in succession may give him unexpected notice 
that the fish are astir again. 

And here let me remark, that there are few questions con¬ 
cerning trout at once so interesting and so difficult of solution 
as that which touches the times of their feeding j the hours and 
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davs when thev are likelv to take freely. To the first part of 
the question it is easy to return a general answer; subject, 
however, to frequent exceptions, due to what seems like pure 
caprice or ‘cussedness ’ on the part of the hsh. As a rule, from 
the beginning of x\pril to the close of the season the surest 
hours for sport are those from nine to twelve. In spring, 
however, the fish often continue rising freely far into the after¬ 
noon , whereas in summer, unless strong wind or heavy sho^^er 5 
come to freshen them up, they mostly go off the feed between 
one and two, coming on again after a longer or shorter interval, 
and rising boldly from an hour before sunset to an hour after— 
as long in fact as you can see to throw. This, hone\er, is onl) 
in warm weather ; if a dry cold wind comes up late in the after¬ 
noon your evening cast will disappoint you. \et this only 
holds good as far as the Border ; in the northern counties of 
Scotland trout are almost invariably astir on a good ford 


towards dusk in July and August. 

Looking far south again, I may remark that in Devonshire 

during the spring months something may always be done 

between 2.30 and 4 p.m. _ 

So much for the ‘happy hours.’ I have still to inquire 


what constitutes a good fly-fishing day ; and ray attempt at 
an answer must involve a sweeping confession of ignorance. 
Most anglers indeed will agree in praising a day of chequere 
cloud and sunshine, with a strong yet soft breeze from the west 
or south-west; and there is no doubt that on such a day good 
sport is generally attainable and the fly fisher's craft is phttd 
under the pleasantest conditions Yet on shy waters I thmk I 

have made my heaviest baskets in a stiff Y""’; 

dark sky and frequent bursts of heavy ram. The fish are 

tlrrown more completely off their guard and take the fiyj. - 
out misgiving as a battered and half-drowned insea Larger 

flics, too, and stronger gut may be safely used. 

Vet thts only brings us to a conclusion 

and dtmnrer light make it more easy to deceive the fish. 
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an east or north-east wind ver\' rarely produces the same satis- 
factor}' results. This may in part be due to the smaller show 
of the fly when the wind is ^ snell and keen yet this explana¬ 
tion hardlv meets the case, as trout often take verv well when 
flies are scarce. We mav, however, assume it is a general 
though unexplained rule that a moist air is better than a dry 
one. 

In waters with which we are familiar somethinct may be 

o 

learned from the colour of the surface, I was fishing long ago 
with my brother in Loch Fruchie, and taking fish, such as they 
were, ver\’ fast Suddenly the old boatman said, ‘ Ye may pit 
doon ver s^aud noo.^ Mv brother to humour him at once laid 
down his rod. I being, rather what Mrs. Tabitha Bramble calls 
an \imp~fiddle ’ in such matters, merely asked why ? ^ She's 

the wrang colour' was his brief answer ; and certainly, though 
the breeze continued, the aspect of the loch had become dull 
and sullen. I fished on, however, and in the course of the 
next hour cauglit one small fish, when the veteran very pointedly 
said to mv brother—icjiorinc: me as unreachable—‘ Xoo, Mr. 
fohn^ ve mav tak ver caud ai^ain.’ And sure enouerh, the hue 
ol the lake had grown brighter and livelier, and the fish came 
on the feed acain. 

I have borne this lesson in mind ever afterwards, and have 
certainly found that w hen the w'avelets on a rippled pool show 
a blue or blue-black tint, there is sport to be had, but w'hen 
they w'ear a dull leaden colour the fish sulL Why they do so 
is another matter, as to which this deponent saveth not. Again, 
after a rough stormv night, trout seldom rise w*ell before eleven 

'w-' ^ ' 

o'clock ; this, however, is probably owing to their having been 
on the feed all nitiht. 

o 

The w’orst of all days, undoubtedly, is one when a thunder¬ 
storm is threatening but delays to burst. The clouds are piled 

in heaw masses, and evers^ break in their arrav shows a lurid 

< * 

light gleaming through, of an indescribable tint beuveen amber 
and lilac ; the air is hushed and still but for an occasional hot 
gust, which seems to come from now liere in particular. You 
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feel oppressed yourself, and hardly ^vo^der that the sprin^in 
trout lies still,’ Indeed it is a common apology for an empty 

creel that ‘there is thunder in the air.’ 

But in truth when the storm actually breaks over you it 
gives you a grand chance of sport. I shall never forget a short 
bout of fishing which I enjoyed one evening just above an:^- 
ford Bridge, I had been early on the stream, though v\ell 
aware from the aspect of the sky that my cake was dough till 
the threatened elemental war was fairly let loose. I worked 
mv way doggedly down the beck, casting from time to time, as 
on <=^am Weller's theory I might have eaten oysters, ‘out ot 
sheer desperation.’ A few little fish I certainly took-they 
always rXll come when you have to put them back—and one 
solitary pounder, who must have been either eccentric or li e- 

wcarv to rise on such a dav. ^ - a a 

But it was tedious work—the heat oppressi\ e, the air ea 

Even mv attendant bov lost his faith in my star—took short 

and long rest!. I span out my 
thin iv.ns good for me, and though I still held on for t 

iKMviei ivirer below, I often doubted my weather forecast, an 

wished myself • taking mine ease in mme mn. But the St ^ 

ness w as at last broken by distant muttenngs 

clouds banked up higher .and ''JS''"’^ 
thp onen water between ansford mill and Drio,:,e uic 

^vas upon me, with deafening peals and a slanting deluge o 

raVn. Luckilv I was "'aterproof, having one stift cape oaer m> 

shoulders and another buckled round above my hips and pro¬ 
tecting me as far as but as it blew 

The wind was too furious to permit ca-tin^, 

I i T imH cimnlv to let out as much line as I 
directly on my back I had simpi> ^0 , 

j' A w fall as 1 could. Never did I see ^ood ns 
wanted and let it laii as ^ cuuna _ *.v,p .rater 

rise so fast. The fly was seized as soon as it reac ^ 

and the only difficulty m killing tie ^ j ^ ^ twenty- 

the wind. In less than an hour and a hall I basketed ) 

.1 •- r-lnn to all ar-1ers • it is cooler than one long overcoat, 

1 T rocommond this to ai! an^ t'i> . 

ar.U ilirous oft rain without confining the jx,-Tipir.ilion. 
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one fish weighing twenty-eight pounds. This could not have 
been done within the time had I not, in anticipation of the wild 
weather, been armed with stronger gut and a larger fiy than 
usual. Four-fifths of the fish were taken with the blue-bottle, 
an excellent fly towards the close of summer, when the natural 
insect goes daft (to use the Yorkshire phrase) and cannot kLe[> 

itself from ‘ the drink.’ 

Many similar experiences have led me to the conclusion 
that in bright, shy waters a thunderstorm sets the big fish 
feeding ‘ owdaciously.’ And it seems probable that the sudden 
changes in the mood of the fish which ever)' angler must have 
noticed are due to the electrical condition of the atmosphere. 
It often happens that trout all at once cease rising, the river 
which just before was alive with rises becoming absolutely 
dead. In such a case an old hand will sit down and wait. 
Days may be better or worse, but there is hardly ever a day, 
except on a thick, rising water, when the fish do not come on 
the feed at some time or times which the wary angler will not 

let slip. ‘ Tout vient a qui salt attendre.’ 

Even odder than the sudden sulking of trout is the fit they 
occasionally take of ‘short rising,’ when after every promi.dng 
break you feel only a slight twitch, and ne\cr succeed in 
hooking your fish. hether this is due to some ocular decep¬ 
tion which makes them miscalculate their rise, or whether for 
the time they are merely amusing themselves with the fly, 
like ‘ MacFarlane’s geese, that liked their play better tlian 
their meat,’ I cannot pretend to decide. The fit seldom lasts 
long, and while it does it tries the angler’s temper sorely. I 
remember once in a Devonshire brook raising from twenty to 
thirty fish in succession without a single capture. ’I he sky 
changed, and I took seventeen without a miss. 

This may show that after several failures a fly flsher should 
not conclude too hastily that he has ‘tailored ' his fish. Ihoy 
may never have had the hook in their mouths. ^\ hen trout 
rise short, it is a good rule to give up striking altogether, and 
be content with keeping a taut line till some determined fish 
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hooks himself. If your fly be not hastily plucked away, a trout 
who has merely nibbled at the wings or tail may at a second or 

third rise ‘ tzo the entire animal.’ 

If vou hook a fish foul—and the symptoms are not to be 
mistaken—risk vour tackle rather than slacken your hold. He 
will never dislode:e the hook unless by your timid handling. I 
once hooked a three-pounder near the tail—luckily on an open 
stretch of water—and held on to him till in his struggles down 
stream he swung in to the shore and was cleverly netted by a 
friendly looker-on, who had continually shrieked to me to ‘ give 
him line.’ He dropped off the hook the instant he was netted, 
and I showed my friend with pride that there was a small scale 
on the point of the hook Ihiorc the barb. The fish had been 

literallv killed bv the hold of the mere tip of the steel on his 

* ^ 


louah skin. 

But I am running riot in old reminiscences. Happily, 
they are at least cheerful and blameless records, and raise no 
• accusing shades of hours gone by.’ No doubt, the fly fisher 
has what -Mrs. Ramsbottom calls his ‘ little Piccadillieshe does 


^ome;imes fish a little beyond his liberty, and perhaps on a 
^ t ry bad day when he has landed a trout barely up to the mark in 
j.oint of length gives the benefit of thedoubtto the creel and not 
to the fish. But on the whole I have found my brother anglers 
worthy men and pleasant companions, with whom acquaintance 
readily ripened into friendship. Their quiet converse with 
nature seems to smooth down asperities ot character, and they 
move ‘ kindlv men among their kind.’ There are few of them, 
too. who have not during their devious rambles noted some- 
tning in the field of Natural Historv’ which they can impart in 
< onvcTsation, Speaking as one of the fraternity, I think the 
caution we most need is the time-honoured qtud ntmts. 
The fly fisher's art is so interesting and so many-sided that its 
votaries are too apt to fancv themselves justihed in making it a 
V.u.me^s instead of a recreation. I have known very clever 
oien who devoted some eight months of the year to a series of 


hd■<ing^, 


and to sah/wu •ga.s c up what was meant for mankind. 
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I am by no means sure tliat I slioul.! have fallen intu tlie 
same error myself but for the blessed necessitv of work, earlv 
laid on me and scarcelv abatin.^ with vcars. But I arn \ crv 
certain that had I done so I should have penned these i>a.:e>, 
the records of my experience as a lly fisher, with regret in'te^.d 
of pleasure. 

Il I may venture a few ‘ more last v.'ords ’ to my brothrcti of 
the angle, they shall be echoes of a farewell uttered long ago. 

Finally, pursue a liberal sport in a liberal spirit. Help a 

brother angler freely, especiallv when less able than vourself 

to aflord a well-stocked fly book. Xeither poach vourself nor 

encourage poachers by purchasing fish procured by doubtful 

means. Spare small fish (e.xcept in those over-stocked waters 

where all are small) and large fish when out of season, but not 
post recover)\ 

'"Abjure lath fishing, cross fishing, netting and spearintr, and 
renounce salmon roe except to thin the trout near the spawning 
beds of salmon. A.nd \\hen you have filled \*our creel, main- 

tain the old repute of the brotherhood by a liberal and not 
exclusive distribution of vour bootv. 

So may your intervals of well-earned relaxation by lake or 
stream be welcome and fortunate. So may genial skies and 
soft showers add freshness to the air and beauty to the land¬ 
scape. So may hand and eye work truly together, whether you 
wield the fly rod or lay it aside for the pencil. So may vuu 
return home unjaded from your sport, with a light heart and a 
heavy basket—happy, above all. 

To know there is an eye will mark 
^^ur coming, and look bnglitcr vv hen you come. 


II. R. Fk.v.ncis. 
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CIIALK-STKEAM FISHING WITH THE 

DRY FLY. 


That different rivers require different styles of fishing, or, in 
other words, that the highest art as practised in one locality 
is occasionally almost useless in another, may now, I think, be 
laid down as an angling axiom; certainly it is a rule recognised 
in practice by, at any rate, most fly fishers of experience. On 
one river trout will take the fly ‘ wet,' on another it is almost 
essential to use it ‘dr>’ whilst on some waters, like the well- 
known lakes of estmeath, for example, the only time when 

* d * J 

anythinc '-iorth calling sport is to be had is whilst the ‘ fly is up, 
that is, during the season of the appearance of the May fly, and 
then the lure must be the natural insect itself used with a blow 
line. The extent to which these differences may exist in dif¬ 
ferent streams is often only found out by the fly fisher through 
the disagreeable experience of empty baskets, on first visiting a 
new locality. Many and many a time has an angler, skilled in 
all the niceties of trout fishing in his own Highland sueams, 
been utterly baffled when he first essayed his luck with the 
well-fed. not to say pampered, fish of Test, Itchen, or Kennet. 
And it is not difficult to find the explanation. The character 
of the clear chalk streams of the south is entirely different from 
that of the rocky mountain rivers and peat-stained torrents of 
the Highlands, and consequently the habits of the fish are also 
widciv'dilTcrent. The chalk-streams are wonderfully prolific 
in insect life, far and away beyond anything of which the trout 
v\ Scotland or Ireland have for the most part any experience. 
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and besides the numberess flics bred in onr southern streams, 
there is always an abundant store of larvae, shrimps, water 
snails and other trout food which find their habitat among the 
weeds, to say nothing of minnows and small fry on the gra\'elly 
shallows. So that, with a large choice in their feeding, the t)>li 
soon wax fat and dainty, and while a trout in a rapid niountain 
or moorland stream has to be on the look-out all day long tor 
anvthino: edible which comes within his ken, and even then 
has hard work at times to keep himself in respectable condition, 
a chalk-stream fish is always picksome and hard to please, and 
will onlv take the flv when the natural insects are sailine: down in 
aoodlv numbers. At other times he is eithei sheltering among 
the weeds, or else busv with bottom or mid-water food. 

In many streams a judicious cast of throe flies thrown into 
likely spots with a light and skilful hand will bring fish to the 
creel fast enough* but this kind of flv fishing for chance fish is 
seldom productive of any sport on a chalk stream. When, 
however, there is a hea\T rise, and even* trout is busilv engaged 
in taking fly, it will be noticed that the fish take up a favour¬ 
able position just beneath the surface of the stream, and 
feed steadily and persistently in the most quiet and deliberate 
manner possible. A movement of a few inches, a careful 
scrutiny, and a gentle unobtrusive ‘ suck' describes exactlv tlie 
usual manner in which a chalk-stream trout takes his surface 
food. It is quite unlike the rush and the splash with which a 
Scotch or a Devonshire trout leaves the shelter of a submerged 
rock to secure the passing fly, and ever\-thing combines to 
make it difficult for the angler to keep out of sight, as well as 
to put the fly over the fish in an effective and natural manner, 
"ttnien a chalk-stream fish is feeding at the surface, the angler's 
fly is always brought into comparison with the natural insects 
floating down, and little sport is to be expected unless the 

artificial flv is most skilfullv made and skilfullv handled. It 

^ ^ ^ 

must be sufliciently neat and natural in appearance to deceive 
any fish, and it must be thrown so as to float ‘ cockily' like t'ue 
real fly it is intended to imitate. 
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^ ^ 'y 


Frequenters of chalk.-5trearas fish almost exclusively witn a 
single dry tlv, and only when the fish are visibly feeding at the 
surface. The angler selects his fish, gets behind him (that is, 
below him), and prepares for a cast up stream. Then taking 
two or three false casts in the air to judge the exact distance, 
the fly is thrown with the intention of making it alight gentl\ 
a foot or two above the rising fish and cwaAlj in /ns Rue, for a 
well-fed chalk-stream trout will rarely go even a few inches out 
of his way for a passing fly. If the fly falls short or wide, it 
should be left till the line has floated some distance to the rear 
of the fish, when it must be picked off, whisked through the 
air two or three times to drx the wings and hackle before a new 
cajt is made. If there is no clumsiness several trial casts may 
be made before the exact distance is found, and the fish wi 
CO on ri^inc undisturbed ; but the slightest bungle on the part 
of the ancier is fatal and puts the fish down lor the next half 
hour. If it be remcmbeied that most of the best fish he close 
to the bank and that the fly has to be sent down floating natu- 
rallv correct to the ver>- inch, it will be seen that there is room 
lor great exercise of skill, and to succeed even moderately we 

re iuires a vast amount ol practice. 

It will alwavs be a moot j'oint how far it is necessary 

to riling flsh .rn c.ac. imi.a.i.n of ,he fly on «h,ch 

thJv happen to be feeding. And the greater the experience of 
.n an der the less will he be inclined to lay down the law on 
tldsaiad kindred (lucstions: he will have learnt that hi=> prt- 

oinceived notions, based on extensive observation ’ 

p ,ve frequcntlv been completely u,iset by some sudden and 

unintelligible caprice on the part of the fish. 

The anglers one meets on a chalk stream generally hax^ 

cm' ntcrest in entomologw, and it is the exception loraskilf 

' » i-n-rw comethin'^ of the natural flies which 

hand, it is gene- 
^ i, i, half ,hc battle to i.ut the 

t in other .otds n A* is often th,o„n 
' rJ eontfleteiv by a tvell-di.ectcd fly, no matter what, 


uii ii-'' 
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so long as it comes down exactly in the right spot before his 
suspicions are aroused by seeing a foot or two of glittering gut 
pass over his nose half a dozen times* So that there is a certain 
amount of truth in the saying, ‘It is not so much the fl\ as the 
driver/ though the originator of this Hampshire maxun is him¬ 
self quite as famous for his practical knowledge of flies and ll) 
tying as he is for his skill in handling a rod. 

But the angler who really desires to get the most enjoyment 
out of his sport ^Yill never be contented with the utilitarian view’ 
which measures a day's sport solely by the weight of the basket; 
he will always have powers of observation keenly developed, 
some at least of the instincts of the naturalist will be present, 
and the marvellous profusion of insect lile—which is the pecu¬ 
liar characteristic of the chalk streams—cannot fail to excite 
his interest. And, other things being equal, there can be no 
doubt that the entomoloeist always has a great advantage over 
the man who knows nothing and cares nothing about the habits 
and life histor)^ of the flies of the streams he frequents. More¬ 
over, there are some days, as all experienced anglers will admit, 
on which any efforts however skilful appear to be useless until 
’the right fly is found. Then possibly, after an hour or more of 
fruitless whipping, the spell appears to be broken, and fish after 
fish falls a victim to the attractions of a single fly, the only 
pattern in the anglers store which for the time possesses any 
charm. 

A certain amount of fly-fishing entomology may, of course, 
be learnt from books, but the only knowledge which can be really 
useful is that which the fisherman acquires for himself by his 
own habits of observation. The novice should, therefore, make 
a practice of studying the flies by the water-side; he will soon 
learn to recognise some flies at a glance, but, however proficient 
he may become, it is hardly likely that he will ever be able 
wholly to dispense with the useful habit of dipping up from the 
water a few of the natural insects, rather than fish for a moment 
in doubt or hesitation. To readily recognise the fly on which 
the fish are feeding, and to be able to match it with a good 
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imitation of his own making, gives a j^eculiar pleasure and con¬ 
fidence : if to this the angler can add the consciousness of 
skill and dexterity in the use of his rod, he mav \van«ler from 
stream to stream independent of local fancies and [•i'^catorv 
heirlooms, but with a good prospect of sj^ort v lierever he may 
find a risine: fish. 

The following is a list of the most useful flies for chalk- 
stream fishing. It does not prc>fes 5 to be exhaustive, but it 
will be sufficient, I think, to guide one who is strange to this 
style of fishing, and to enable him to equip himself with such 
flies as most southern anglers consider necessary. Several of 
these flies have already been described bv me in the ^ Fi-hing 
Gazette/ but recent experience has suggested slight modifica¬ 
tions in a few erases. However, the patterns here given ha\c 
all been put to frequent trial by experienced anglers on the 
Test, Itchen, Kennet, and other streams, and may all be 
relied on. 

The numbers refer to the eved-hook scale, which will be 
found at p, 20. 

I begin with several dressings of the best of all clialk-strcain 


I. THE OLIVE DUN. 

(i) J^odv : Olive silk. I know nothing better than Mr. Aldam s 

' gosling green,’ but it wants most delicate handling, 
and great care should be taken not to have too much 

O 

wax on the tving silk, or it will darken the floss and 
spoil the fly. A ribbing of fine gold wire is an improve¬ 
ment. 

UV/iiTs: Dark starlins:. 

Z.c'^s and JMiisks: Hackle stained olive—not too yellow, 
but a dull brown olive. 

(a) ISody : Quill dved olive, with or without gold tag. ings 

and hackle as before. This pattern admits of several 
shades, and is, perhaps, the best all-round pattern that 
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can possibly be used in Hampshire, from one end of the 
season to the other. It is ahvavs worth a trial. It is 
sold in thousands, and slavs its thousands cverv \ear. 

(3) The same pattern as the last, with light brown fibres :>f 

hare s fur tied in for legs, ^’erv good in Aiiril. and an 
excellent floater. 

(4) Body: Leveret's fur dyed olive, ribbed with gold wire. 

Hackle and wings as before. I'his is known as the 
' rough spring olive.’ A useful variety. 

Ffook, o and 00. 



(5) The Ixdia-reeber-eodied Olive Dux.— This is a ‘de¬ 
tached-bodied ’ fly (figured in the illustration anne.xed. 
the numbers corresponding with the numbers of the flies 
in this list), and if carefully made is a most killing pat¬ 
tern in April. Every year since I first discovered its 
merits on the Winnal Club water at ^^'inchester I have 
found it useful, frequently killing with it when the usual 
favourites have been tried in vain over rising fish. The 
rubber body was not my own idea, though I bdie\ e I 
was the first to trj’ it and pro\e its value. 

1 he fly is made lighter or darker according to the 
colour of the rubber, and wings and hackle must be 
chosen to match the bod\'. 7 he hackle should be of a 
brownish olive to harmonise with the bodv, which, when 
held up to the light, has a translucent appearance, as 
like to the body of a natural dun as it is possible to 



S.IU/OX A\D Th'OCT. 



olitnin* It is only in the enriv spring tint T evei d'* 
much with thi- Hy. an<l ilicn I u^e it on a No. ':'0 
It is extremely cliihcuit to tic it small ancl ch ligate 
enough for summer hut I have killed with it in 
AiiLtust on a ooo, the sm lUest size made. For laic 


summer and autumn I ecncrallv adopt horsehair hodie>, 
as the hair can be dved different shades, and can l*c 

I* 

used of a pale water)* hue which cannot be got in india* 
rubber. I am never without a few of the-e detached- 
bodied duns, and they have again and again procured 
me sport when ail else failed ; but it must 1)0 di^tinrtIv 
understood that thev are onlv killing l:)ccau>e of tlieir 
close resemblance in colour and tran>parency to the 
natural insect. Some people seem to think that it is 
the detached projecting body which makes the fly at¬ 
tractive, and so they tie detached bodies of quill and 
silk, which are, of course, dull and opaque, and verv’ 
inferior to hair oi rubber. In fact, I consider it is 
labour wasted to tie detached bodies except ot trans¬ 
lucent material ; and if silk or quill be used, it is far 
better to use it on the hook in the ordinary way. 


II. HARES EAR, 

Body: Hares fur ribbed with gold and fibres picked out for 
legs, winged with dark starling. This fly is a great 

favourite on the Test 

Hcok^ o or oo. 

III. TFIE RED QUILL, GREY QUILL, AND GINGER QUILL. 

(Vide engraving.) 

These flies are always useful, and they only differ in the 
colour of the hackle and whisks, though there is room for 
varien-, if it be desirable, in the choice of quilL The red one 

1 1 as— 
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''Body : Undyed quill. 

Legs and Whisks : Red hackle. 

Wings, ^ Darkish starling. The grey and ginger are generally 
dressed with lighter wings. 

JHook^ o or 00, usually the smaller size. 

The Red Quill is, perhaps, the best all-round evening fly 
that can be used in the summer months. 

IV. THE IRON BLUE, 

This fly comes out thickly on some parts of the Test; it is 
less common on the Itchen, and in some places it is rarely seen 
at all. \Mien it does come out the fish generally refuse every¬ 
thing else. It varies a good deal in colour, but I believe the 
best general dressing to be ; 

Body : Quill, dyed a dark blue with a violet shade. Some prefer 
mauve silk with mole’s fur. 

Legs and Whisks: Dark honey dun, the natural fly having 
yellow tips to its dusky blue legs. 

Wings : From the breast of a Avater hen, or from the tail feather 
of the greater titmouse, 

Ilook^ 00 or 000. 

V. THE ‘LITTLE MARRVAT.* 

This is a fancy fly well known at Winchester, and indeed it 
is a prime favourite all over Hampshire. It bears a close 
resemblance to some of the pale watery duns which are always 
to be seen in warm weather. It begins to be useful at the end 
of April, and if dressed of suitable size it will do well from May 
to September, and Avill often kill the best grayling in October. 

Body: Very pale buflF opossum fur spun on light yellow 
silk. 

Wings: Medium starling. 

Legs and Whisks: The palest feather from a buff Cochin China 
cockerel 
Hooky o or 00. 
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VI. THE RED SPINNER. 

(Fig. vL p. 335-) 

Of all the numberless patterns which have been devised to 
imitate the gauz)’ transparency of this fly, I believe this to be 
the best ; of late years it has been most successfully used in 
Hampshire, and is known as the ‘ Detached Badger. 

Body : Detached, made of reddish brown horsehair, and firmly 
whipped to the hook with strong well-waxed silk. 
and Wings: A ‘ badger hackle’ dressed buzz. This hackle 
* is difficult to obtain, and is of a rusty grey in the centre 
(almost black), with bright shining golden tips. 

Hooky o or oo* 

YII. ^VICKHA^^S FANC\. 

One of the roost useful flies that can possibly be used, 

whether for trout or grayling. It is aUais 
what the fish take it for it is impossible to say. It is a vety 
attractive, bright looking fly, and an excellent floater, but it 
sometimes does bonders in rough, wet weather, when dry fly 
fishing is hopeless. It should be made as follows : 

Body: Gold tinsel ribbed from tail to head with red cock’s 

hackle, 

Ulngs: Dark starling. Landrail makes a nice variety. 

Hook, oo to I or 2. 

VIII. FLIGHT’S F.\NCY. 

This fly hails from Winchester, and it is very useful tow^ds 
t. ,1 rtf Anril when the olives are beginning to get lig ot 
in shade • and all through the summer months a small Fhg 
may be resorted to with confidence when delicate duns ar 

about. 

Body ; Pale yellow, or primrose, floss silk ribbed «ilh fine flat 

gold tinsel. 

llinzs: Light starUng. 
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Legs and UVtisks: Pale buff, or, for a change, honey dun. 
Hooky 00 or 000. 

With this list of flies a fisherman may consider himself well 
equipped for the first two months of the season, and there are 
many days in every" month of the summer and autumn when 
these same flies tied smaller would be found sufficient to insure 
the best of sport. 

I do not believe in dinding artificial flies according to 
months, and a good comprehensive assortment of spring pat¬ 
terns will, with slight modifications, always be of general use 
at all times and in all weathers. Still, there are some verj" 
favourite flies which do not appear before ^la}", and as these 
sometimes entirely monopolise the attention of ever}" feeding 
fish, they must be added to the list I leave out the green and 
grey drake, as they are not found on every" w'atcr, and almost 
every" angler has his own special pattern ; but, in my opinion, 
Alay" flies are frequently" tied too large, and I believe, whatever 
pattern be adopted, the best sport w’ill be obtained by small flies. 


IX. THE BLACK GNAT. 

(Vide engraving). 

The natural fly has a long, thin, shiny black body, not a bit 
like the flufiy little lump usually seen in the imitation. Then 



XVH. JENNY SPINNER. JX. BL.\CK GNAT. XVIII. THE INTERMEDIATE. 

the wings aie long and lie folded quite flat (not sloped like 
those of a sedge or alder), and projecting over the tail end of 
the body, showing a shiny, metallic, gauzy film, in strong con- 
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and which cannot be iiv.itatcd by 
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Hast to the black 
feather. 

This is how I make my pattern. On a co or oca 
hook I put a lonci'h body of black otneh herb winch 
h.ts first been striiiped. Then I cut a strip of pibe 
scale the proper len^eth and shape to represent the two 
fclded w-m-s and tie it flat on the top of the Ivao., 
taking care to sliow the projecting bit above mentioned. 
Then°over and in front of the wing I take two or t'nree 
turns of a small black starling's feather, and the fly is 
finished. It does not float very well, but m line still 
weather it is very effective ; and the pike scale, tied as 

I have described', will stand a great deal of whipping.^ 
Those who object to the pike scale wing can substi¬ 
tute starling feather, but the fly '^'-''■1 lifelike, and 

on a hot August day certainly less killing. 


X. THE SEDGE. 

The last two or three seasons this fly has not preserved iia 
reputation as a standard pattern for late fishing on a summer 3 
evening. It has been a mystery- to many who used to loo. 
upon it as a never-failing re.source. A tew years ago it kihed 
splendidly at AVinchester ; and I remember seeing a man come 
to the Old Barge stream, at eight c clock one eaening m 
Auaust, and kill five brace of good trout with his^ favourite 
‘^ed^-^e ' He rarelv used anything else in tne evening ; ana 
I mvself, at that time fi.hed it with more contidence than 
nnv other flv. But I have done very little with it latch., and 
mv stock of sedges has not wanted replenishing for a on 

‘“"when the tront end erhyhns relurn to their old 
follotving will probably be found the best dressing for the see-t 

and its variations : 

,1) The Silver Sedge, which I believe is no sedge at all, but 


T 
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an imitation of tlse s-mal! L:ra<?; molli whii.h nmicrs ali .':! 

% 

in the mew\\ s 1 >v 111c rt<• v>a ]. 

hitc it!i ^ iKi.'. uii.n.l nii ovt. r 

with buffer red riak,]:lc. 

: Laii-lruil. 
yZ cvV, CO to I. 

(r) I HE Rfcd ^ED'in: for. ?c<luc j'roncr). 

Z>L\ 2 y: Red lur Irorn hares C'T t.air, or th-- 

redde-t j^art of an (-[; -.kin. J-tib it aA 

thire.aj anti wind on a red !i;n kle- froni Oul n,> lieauL 
I! i: A rut;o\* 1 eanicr t roin a 1 aiiura 1 1 ks win.r. 

O 

Ifood^ CO to I. 

( 3 ) 1 HE Rig Si-L' IE—d nis is tlie local name, Icut I pref r t‘> 

call It the 0111101111011, It IS a mt, Iim n 1 iS'jinc iii»>r>r !, 
iicarK a.n inch lonaj and ers caj itad’,* on a mo -n 

liaht nie:ht vdnen it is ^varm, hiill, ari'l free freun im ’. 
I ha\c killed many heavy ii.-^li 'aim it^ e-.j'eeut.ly m Sejj- 
tcniber, during tiie lmr\e-t irajon. 

I hc dre>i : 1 g I [ j rei e r is the ^ anic as that ui e n f / r 

the red sedge, on a X.j. 0 iiook, ami win_ed v, idi the 

reGciest part Oi a cock landraii s 1 ne, cr, be*1 1 er so! | 

with one ot tlie under Cuvert featlie-rs of the [>-, 

which are very faintly inuttled with a darker bliade -f 
brown. 


Though true to nature, I t/vaik it is 
dress the body thiick, for trie ily is av-t iu 
lumpy, and so fm.G oauly. 


a n 1 j I ri k e t <) 

U e 1 i e,. \ V i 1, i 


XI. THE ALDER 

Is ven,’ useful in June, nnd on some 
Ma.y-ily season Letter titan the drake- 
favour with the Fairford anglers, and 
identiful on the Colne. 

Body : Bron^e-coIoured peacock l.eiL 


rivers will kill in the 
it-elt. It is in vrLvH 

O 

t!ie natural lly is ^'e^y 
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Hackle: Black, or a dull-coloured feather, with black centre 
and ruddy tips. 

Wings : From the tail feather of a hen pheasant 

There is another very good variety known as the ‘ Button,* 
or ‘ red-winged alder,’ which should be dressed as before, only 
that the wnng should come from the red tail feather of a 

partridge. 

Hook, No. 2. 

XII. THE BROWN QUILL. 


Very useful in August and September. 

Body: Some light quill dyed in Judson’s light brown. Very 
good imitations have been produced by taking ordinary 
peacock, quill and bleaching it. 

Legs and Id^tisks: Ginger. 

Wings: Medium starling. 

Hooky oo. 

XIII. THE INDIAN YELLOW. 


Body: A delicate brown silk ribbed with bright yellow. 
Legs and Whisks: A rich buff. 

Wings : From the under wing-feathers of a young grouse. 


Ldooky oo. . 1 'L 

This fly has a very prominent reddish brown neaa, 

which may be imitated by a couple of turns of dark 

orange silk. i u * •#. 

The grouse feather is the right colour exactly, bu i 

is very soft, and makes a poor wing for floating. It is 

a pity some other blue feather cannot be found suitable 

for this fly and the next. 


XIV. THE BLUE-WINGED OLIVE. 

This fly is larger than most of the duns of the ^mmer 
months, and generally makes its appearance just at dusk, when 

it sometimes comes out in myriads. ^ 

At Winchester in September I have seen the nver covered 
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"i 4 


far a 


with it, aiuj U>h orilv a few var«;s a-aai a- far a 

^ ^ i 

tOuM JrOC- S'-UllC Ot tlic lic.UA.'t It>il 1 f,'.(T i.ii'*; i |!i 

Ham;i.shire have been taken with tliis I’v ; I h.ive 

■* 

been satijned with any of iIjc iiniuuiun.T I ha\c \at d'‘\i-Ld. 

# 

'I'he bo:iy is t.f ik-licate .erectii'h o'.iv.-, I<. j, ;t j i.- 

watery olive, .ini! the wines (.li-iin','.!',- blue, liis: lii j-e ' i' 

# * 

the Indiu.n y{ji]i,j\v, I fuavc i;ic la; Ivot 'Mlh, Wi*-.’, 

GVed lur, ri'jhcd with and witli f'juill (d daV-ib ;.’ 

sr:)rt>. I ho[ e 5 oiiK‘ day to lat (di the ri^ht ''liade in 
Ciyeang lif.e'cs (A tfie r<..)ndor*s winy feather, and al-o n* 
G;si..jvor wluit will make the l.-est wine. Pu-iMv ti.e 
ulue Icatlier iruin a niurlin h;;.v.ks v^iny (<r 

jcrlai|.s the CGwid winy rni.iit s-dv- tia- in'-^iuv. It 
rauit not be a suU feather vdiich s:it:k^ ujj vaiter and 
gets sodden directly, tor llie natural ilv sit': up ai-d iugl^ 
cocki 1 y 0 n the wM l- r, and no Iia 1 f-d ro w ned iijii;a' j■ -n. (;t 11 
e\Lr GC) rniicji exceuu'jn. I am convinced we nave ne-t 
got the rieht pattern vet. 

//.a -i', 0 or CO. 


XV. THE LITTLE SKY LLUE. 


'I his IS a ST.iion.-iid erav’ine dy in Avea^t aivl Si ■ 

in fact, all free-riMn- lidi take it weli in the v.aiin autui.in 
mornings from ten to miuJay. 

Z-W/.- Pale straw c. lour, of silk, quill, or fur. I have kiaa 
Well with all tliree, but silk I like lea-t. as it ( l. -.n.e. 

Colour aher it is wet much more than oilier tia.t<.ra.!.'. 
Lt^s and !I/usns : I.ieiu lu nov dun. 

^ J 

IJ'in-^y: A pale delu...ie blue, best imitated with a atyV v. '- ' 
feather. 

Hook, CO or coo. 

XVI. THE RED TAG. 

This is genera’ly regarded as a gr.y.ling Hy. but at tinie^ it 
does wonderfully well among trout. 'Jlie Lriuhter tlie d.c. .uid 
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the hotter the sun the better does this fly succeed. It is not 
generally known that when trout are ‘ smutting i.e. feeding on 
that tiny bbek midge which baffles all imitation—they will 
often Je a small red lag ravenously. On one of .he hoftes, 
days in August 1884, fishing at midday, I hooked eight laige 
trout «ith the red tag, and this on a piece of water which it 
was usually considered hopeless to fish before dusk. * s or 
nrayling, when thev are lying basking on the gravel in about 
two feet of water, the red tag will almost always bring them up. 

I have had splendid sport with it on many occasions. This is 

the dressing ; 

Peacock herl, short and fat, with a tiny red tag of floss 
silk, wool, or scarlet ibis feather. Floss silk looks very 
well when it is dry, but it shrinks up when wet, and 
often loses its colour ; I have always found wool much 

more killing. j i • u a 

At the shoulder should be wound a dark, rich, red 

hackle. 

Hook^ o, 0O5 or 00 o, 

XVII- THE JEXXY SPINNER* 

(Fig. xvii. p. 339*) 

This is the transformation of the iron-blue dun, and is one 

of the most beautiful and delicate flies to be 
It is often seen dancing up and down m thousands after 
day and the fact that it is by no means uncommon on nvere 
wh^re the iron blue is scarce, leads me to think that some oth r 
summer duns (possibly the litUe sky blue) 
transparent spinner. It is impossible to see 
and at best it is a most difficult fly to imitate. F 

reasons sport with it is somewhat uncertain. 

It should be dressed with a " 

horsehair tipped with a couple of turns o mu ^ 

horsenair “FF a oo or ooo hook 

with mulberty coloured silk to show the heud and thota. 
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of that colour. Wing it with two hackle points from a 
very pale blue dun cock, almost white, and let the legs he 
of the same colour. Or it may be dressed buzz with a 
pale grizzled hackle, like the red spinner, No. 6* 

XVIII. THE inter:mediate. 

(Fig. xvixi. p. 339.) 

I use this name to denote a class of delicate flies which I 
use with considerable success in summer fishing. 

Ever}^one must have noticed how the different duns seem 
to run by difterent gradations from one kind into another, so 
that sometimes a fly picked off the water cannot definitely be 
named according to any of the standards of classification, and 
yet it bears a considerable resemblance to several flies we are 
accustomed to call by name, I have found it very useful to 
tie various horsehair detached bodies of pale and delicate tints, 
and then match these with wings and hackle ; choosing different 
shades of honey dun, light buff, or olive for legs, and var)'ing 
the colour of the wings so as to suit the rest of the fly. 

I take immense pains over these patterns, and, by constantly 
studying the changes in the natural insects, am enabled to pro¬ 
duce delicate and life-like artificials which frequently bring a 
good fish to m)^ basket after he has steadily refused to be 
tempted by other flies. 

This list is, I think, comprehensive enough. Some will 
think it needlessly long, and others will miss some favourite 
pattern of their own special fancy. But, in giving my opinion 
on the subject of flies, I have described those which my own 
book contains, and a supply of which I always like to keep up 
to working order. If they are dressed of suitable size, and are 
used with fine gut, they will suffice to give sport if sport is to 
be had. Anyone who fails with such a list as this will, I am 
convinced, find fly fishing generally an unprofitable pursuit 


H. S. Hali- 
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SPINNING AND BAIT FI SHI I. G FOR 

SALMON AND TROUT. 

I TXKF up the subject of fishing for the various species of 

mi’T.uorv and non-migratory, at the point 

u'l-.as 'bee; kh by Major Traherne, Mr. H. R. Fja-B and 
Mr, H. S. Hall in their able articles— namely, ^\here o 

uv.ls and bait fishing begins. In the term ‘ ^ ^ 

include evcrvthing except fishing ^vith the arti icial fij, 

..,n’,r u'e s-.innin- as well as shrimp and worm hshing. 

‘ ‘ ' ' * • ru‘'fence I shall divide these subjects 

1’or convenience ol Tktt,rkncc i 
into their ‘specific’ variations as tollows : 

vSoiin'iing tor snlmon. 

Worm fishing for salmon and bull trout 

The jirawn or ‘shrimp bait’ for salmon. 

S’jinninL^ lor liiko troiu. 

Stream minnow spinning for brown trout 

Worm fidting for brown trout. 

Creciwr, an<l slune-lly lishing. wasp gru.', ca ^ 

The subiect of Thames trout fisning is treated ‘ 

^ -^rite mu le from ll'.c i>cn ot Mr. H. K. i rancu, 

-•'VI nram aiuki*^ i nddi- 


VLk'rbnfxs to i^r'^vling 


iislnng will also be found some addi- 
on bait fi.sliing for grayling with the gentle an 

ariinled .n-sno['pcr. 


SrINNINdi FOR SALMON. 


Al! n,in„.-,v far ralinon, rvha.l.cr in 

„ in .ny .-iynnnmn: very .h.k I. a n.,.tter ul local,t). Hmt 
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say, in other words, tliat it is only in certain rivers and lakes in 
which the spinning bait can be used with any probalhlity ol 
success. For example, on the Clare-Galw 
debouches into Loch Corrib, when there is a little freshet on 
in September or October the spinning eehtail is consi(.lered the 
most attractive bait. On the Tweed, again, the real minnow, 
spun as I am about to describe, is most deadly, though, un- 
fortunately for the spinner, not allowed, 1 believe, to be used. 



On the Aberdeenshire Dee, again, where it is permitted, me 
minnow is exceedingly effective, whilst on other waters, as, 
for example, on the Awe and Lochy, two of the most cele¬ 
brated salmon rivers of Scotland, it is of no eartldy use, and 
the minnow spinner might, for all practical purposes, as we 


fling his hat in* Still, as I liave said, there arc some salmon 
waters, and those good ones, where the spun minnow is an 
exceedingly deadly bait, and a few hints as to tackle and the 
best mode of using it, may, therefore, not be unaccei)table. 


AVith regard to the eel-tail bait, to which I have already 
alluded, this is best made from the last 3 or 4 inches of the tail 
of an eel ii to 14 inches long ; and the best way to aiJply it is 
as follows: 

Skin the said eel ^ downwards to the 3- or 4-inch point 
alluded to. Cut the body off there, together with a small 
piece of the spine bone below the level. Then pass a large 
salmon hook in at the orifice, and run it down the middle 
of the tail (until the shank is entirely embedded in the fish) 
bringing the point out about one and a half inches from the end 
of the tail, so as to make the bait follow the curve of the hook. 
Now tie the loose skin tightly and closely round with a piece 


1 How TO Skin an Eel.— Having killed the eel, which is done best by 
dashing it down hard two or three times on a flagstone or other hard flooring, 
make a circular incision through the skin below the pectoral fln, by passing the 
blade of a sharp penknife under the skin, bit by bit in a circelar direction. 
Then "pin* the head of the eel down to a table with a steel fork, and baking 
got hold of the edge of the skin with the finger nails, and turned it down a 
little way, take hold of it with a dry cloth, and it will generally ped off with 
ease. 
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of waxed silk just over the top of the hook shank ; then turn it 
downwards towards the end of the tail, and cut it ofl all round 
at a point about an inch from the last-named lapping. Jxow 
sew the rough edge of the turned-over skin carefully down ^vuh 
Holland thread, or, perhaps, better, red sewing sik, and the bai 

is complete. ^ , 

I have found it convenient, in order to make sure 

bait not slipping don-n over the hook, to put a srna.l p.erced 

shot above the top of the latter on the tiace. ^ , 

of the eel skin bein- made above this pierced shot makes it 

Lpossibie -^tht-esc^ihel rttltt:;:"* 

; at oral::; "innmg trace, tvhicb shouM. of 

cou/se consist of salmon gut. The inside colour of the eel 
Tn is blue, and this, so far as the turned-over portion is con¬ 
cerned becomes the outside on the bait, forming a x er> good 
Tead It also, of course, materially increases the durability of 

Mn Hughes, the well-known fisherman of 
a crreat proficient in this mode of spinning, wa= in the ha 
L™in.r the eel for three or four tveelts in plenty of dry coarse 
u^hpfore makin- up the bait. He was of opinion th.t it 

„der"^iu bo* tougher and bluer If thts sahtng 

rcnudicu t in,A QA'iked for some hours 

Txrnrpss is 2one thioui^h It should be soak 
process is g baited with in order to make it 

in frpsh water before being oaiiea "n-n _ 

possible, before startin,, o ^ v ficbino- barrin^^ break- 

outside ought to be enough lor a ,,1, fo, 

acres. If not lost or used, they can be prese 

XoTtvm also occasionally take the pau tad or 
„r,- small trout, three or four inches 

-“fft^tdr*e : :c:t;Z:^.oree'h»U ban. and 
f cnerally for the modus which there i , 

D * 
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lakes are conrornod. little ajipreciadlc difltTenr e -tli' iv .ifi, r is 

referred to llie artit le on l.ake Spinning Idr Trou!. 

I used to 1)0 of oi'inion that the eel-tail hail was tlie ino^t 

killing; s])inning hail for salmon, hut we live and li ain, and a 
year or two ago 1 was formnale enough to meet a ei e.a ] a o 
fe.ssor of the art of salmon-si)inning witli the naiur.il minnov,, 

who made me a con'ert to his \ie\\s in l.iaonr ot ihe n.nni.ii 
minnow when sjiinninu for salmon, so tar as ree.nds riteis. 
15y this gentleman, Mr. .\ugvisms (Irimhle. I was aUo sho'.vn 
how to use and bait the tackle, ol ^^llil.h engiatings, the 

actual size, are attached. 
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is the flight of hooks, with a leaden 


sinkei 


the trace, but, of course 


in baitine the nhnnow thi:> 


run on to 
lias in the 


4 
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first instance to be slipped off altogether. The mode of baiting 

"" Having"attached a baiting needle to the loop ot the strand 
of salmon gut on which the flight is tied, pass it in a the vent 
of tr tail and out at its mouth. The batting needle ts no-v 

taken oth the leaden cap slipped over the Sat »» the pc»n 

• m ficT I and pushea down the baits tnroai 

until it occupies the position shown in fig. 2, the hole bait 
U • u r,rp"ed or pushed, downwards onto the triangle, 

.uffidentlv to cun-e it, by a bending of the back, in the manner 

represented m he ^ p„t„,fe fo, ,he pur. 

poseTof taeping the lead in its place in the bait’s fcoat and 

‘’'“^he“.'rrcoS“S Jiror'ttaee”jards of picked salmm. 

M Lod soiinklinv of swivels at convenient intervals 
^Vb donble swivels besl-and attached to a light well- 
^ied silk plaited running line, ->i - ^ J - -J” 

Vc^ if ’the lead is insufficient, weight to any extent 

can be added by twisting lead wire round the b , 
three yards “bove the bam ^ 

This tackle bes>< 3 « t,em 

with the imnnou m ,,,5 

I know for sp,nn.ng th« ”ost d^ca^^_^^_^ 

5tone loach or cohk... ^ J ^ 

ever, to spin u ell mu. remarks as to the propor- 

length as a m^xtuuo . of 

the lead will be found farther on mtder the headin. 

Tre%oI irnot be better than that descritad for worm 
for taln^n ^ „,i„„o..spinning tait 

h !^^nnv and late autumn montha For some reason ho 
weather appears to be desu ucl.ve ol its kilUn„ pr p 
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as a rule it is of very little use, or of none at all, during 


summer. 

The minnow may be used successfully in almost any stale 
of water which is not too thick and iKjt loo rapid. A 
moderately full water is, however, the best ; wliat would be 
considered good water, in short, for the fly—i.c. porter 
coloured. The rapidity of the current in the stream or pool 
should be such as to be sufficient to spin the minnow without, 

as it were, tcariJi^ at it. 

The importance of this point will be understood when it is 
explained that it is upon the current of the stream itself that 
the minnow spinner practically depends entirely for the * work- 
imr’ of the bait. He throws the bait down and across, and 

O 

lets it swing with the current. He does not draw it in with his 
hand until the moment of taking it out of the water, for the 
simple reason that it is found salmon will not run at a bait 
when it is being drawn in. In order, however, to increase 
its lifelike appearance, the spinner should continue, as the 
bait moves with the current, drawing the line in a little and 
then letting it go back—making a sort of see-saw, that is— 
with his left hand, although not actually shortening the line. 
Some spinners make this movement with the point of their 
rod. 


It will be seen from the engraving that the minnows to tie 
used should be large ones, and the fresher the bettor ; in faf:i, 
I should advise their being carried in a small bait can by the 
side of the river—Field’s aerating bait can being very much 
the best for the purpose. Of course, if there is a sufticient 
supply they may be killed before starting and ke|)t fresh for the 
day’s work in a pocket-handkerchief frequently welted, but 
they are apt, after a certain number of hours in this condition 
of dampitude, to get flabby, and certainly lose a part of their 
brightness and silveryness. A little oatmeal, put every morning 
into the bait can or tank in which the minnows are kept, will 
help to make them plump and in good condition. 

For this sort of minnow spinning the artificial minnow 
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appears to be practically useless ; at any rate, the natural bait 

will kill ten or even twenty to one so taken. 

The extremely local character of the minnow as a spinning 
bait has been already alluded to at the beginning of this 

article. 


WORM FISHI^■G FOR SALMON AND BULL TROUT. 

There are many rivers in which the bull trout absolutely 
refuses to rise to the fly, and some in which salmon are so 
rarely to be tempted as to amount almost to the same thing 
so far as the angler is concerned. There are also frequently 
states of water—sometimes when it is too low and bright, 
constantly where it is too thick—in which fly fishing is so hope¬ 
less that some other mode of fishing must be had recourse to 

or the riverside abandoned. 

Under such circumstances thervorm is a perfectly legitimate 
bait, and used as I am about to explain must be admitted to 
afford quite as much sport, so far as the playing and landing of 

the fish is concerned, as fly fishing itself. 

In saying that the worm may sometimes be used with 

success in water that is very low and bright, I refer entirel) to 

this method of fishing, with which as I have myself repeated y 

had good sport under such circumstances, I am confident that 

both°salmon and bull trout mav, at any rate in some rivers, be 

taken when the water is at its lowest and the sun at its highest 

and brigh.es,. I will no. sny .hat this is always .ha case bu, I 

have known it not infrequently to be so, and where fly fishing 

is out of question there cannot be any harm in at least trying 

the worm. The best water for worm fishing is whilst it is rising 

iust before a flood, or clearing and settling down after it. 

' Many f.shemrln assert that fish will not take on a n„„g 

V atar but in the case of worm fishing for salmon and bull trou 

1 liave repeatedly proved the opposite oi _ 

Indeed, 1 hardly know which state of the water is t _ 
favourable. Perhaps the first symptom of a freshet, brin« „ 
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down with it, as, of course, it docs, a certain amount of bottom 
food, puts the fish at once on tlie alert and on the look-out for 
‘ground bait/ Tlierc is a ])uol on the upper Usk, locally ( ailed 
the liason Pool, with a stone in the middle wlii( h a( ts as a 
sort of water-gauge, and when this stone was nearly, lait not 
quite, covered, worm fishing in the pool was at its perfcrti(jn, 
no matter whether ih.e level were reached by the rising ijr Tail- 
ing process. W hen once tlie water was over the stone it would 
be a saving of patience and tackle to sit down on the bank and 
smoke, for the char.ee of killing a fish was almost ;///. 

Everyone knows, of course, that the rule of a certain level 
of water being requisite holds good with reg.ard to fishing with 
tlie fly in almost every pool. I well remember that my friend, 
Mr. Jolin Blackwall, junior, quite tlie most succes^Kll salmon 
fisher on the Conwav, used to have sucii a water-Lraugc on 
the side of the ri\'er opposite his drawing-room window, some 
quarter of a mile off, but which lie could vet command bv the 
aid of a strong telescope or a pair of field-glasses, and he never 

used to think of sallying forth until the water had readied the 
exact mark. 

This is all very well, however, for salmon fishers residin*' 
constantly within sight of their river, to whom time is of no 
particular object, and every month of the season oiicn. For 
my own part, it takes a very bad state of water indeed to keep 
me from the riverside, and I must say that I can recall not 
one, but many occasions, when I have put my rod together 
amongst the scarcely suppressed jeers of my friends, and in tlie 
teeth of local (juidniincs, with the result of killin'^ a salmon 
after all. I remember once, in particular, on the Bush, in 
the long pool below Bush mills, wlien the water was almost 
chocolate colour, and very nearly opaque, so that even my 
fiiend, Dr. Peard, one of the most e.\[)ert and indefatigable of 
salmon fishers, as well as the most charming of companions, 
thought it hopeless to cast a fly—and he knew the Bush from 
the sea to the Leap, every stone and turn of it. And yet I had 
not been fishing ten minutes with one of Willie Hau^hie s 
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silver-bodied ‘ Bush-rangers/ as we used to call them, before I 

was fast in a good fish. ^ 

On another occasion, when the water was m a somewhat 

similar condition, and, I am sorry to say, my legitimate efforts 

were not crowned with success, I killed a salmon above Ae 

mills in the pool rejoicing in the somewhat profane appellation 

of ‘Teannie's dam.’ At this point, when a broad sweeping 

flood showed the river to be anything but dammed, 


I sat me 


down to watch the waters flowing. 


and forn-et the sensation of defeat in a cigar. \Miil3t thus 
occupied I noticed a large fish constantly nsmg 

C / ° rl have ever since suffered the pangs of lemotse ! 
Juddn.' ihe distance of the tising fish as neariy as I M^d 
bv the'eve. I kept making casts as close over him as poss bitt 

l-'resentlv. as I had anticipated, the fish and my “ 

same point on the surface a. the same 
Ward would h.ive said. • by a dexterous 
hf man-i 'ed to bring his off pectoral fin into \ie,o o 
■ tl the my flv-hook.’ The contest was sharp but not 

who eventually turned ^' ,„„„ent he had 

furious indignation at the stream, back 

rnrpived -rushing hither and thither, up and down sue , 

and across, over and ^ that I ever 

^avc me one of the warmest tventj mmuic 

"■'"rufthis is a digtession-ot other a confession, which 1 
make, perhaps, with a view to ‘absolution. 


So shall my soul of conscience-prick have ease, 
I’u return to worm fishing. 
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The Leap on the Bush—so called, I should imagine, 
‘kinder ironical/ as no salmon that was ever hatched c<7uld 
leap over it—is considered the best [dace on tlie river for 
the worm, doubtless because the fish work their way up to 
this point ^Yith the rising water, and there find thern^-clves 
barred in the ‘ pool,’ where if you fisli sufficiently long and per¬ 
sistently you are pretty sure to be able sooner or later to s1k>\v 
them the worm, or, perhaps, more correctly speaking, to bring 
it into juxtaposition with their noses. 

The method of using the worm on the Bush, which is also 
that most commonly practised everywhere, is of a very primitive 
nature. A single large hook, say grilse size, is whip]jed or. 
to two or three yards of salmon gut, and passed through the 
middle inch or so of three or four lob, and some smaller 
worms (according to the ‘size ’ of the water and size of worms), 
which are run up the line one by one as they are tlireaded on, 
the last small worm being adjusted to cover the point oi 
the hook* The worms are now slipped down the gut again, the 
lowest ones over the hook shank. A large shot, or small bullet, 
according to circumstances, is then attached to the line about 

feet above the hook. The shot or weight should be sufficient 
to carry the line well to the bottom, but yet should not be so 
heavy as to prevent the stream ‘ dribbling ’ the bait along with it 
over the stones and gravel I'he method of working this sort 
of worm bait is exceedingly simple. The fisherman, having 
chosen a pool where he is certain that there will be a good 
collection of salmon, goes on fishing it steadily out, throwing 
the bait up stream and letting it be brought down to him and 
carried past him by the current. The length of line to be 
used must, of course, depend entirely upon the size of the 
pool 

The first symptom of a bite is the bait ceasing to travel, 
followed commonly by a very gentle sort of twitching. Some¬ 
times, however, as I have pointed out in the ^ Modern Prac¬ 
tical Angler/ although, in my experience, not very often, ‘ the 
salmon takes the bait in a more reckless fashion, resembling 

A A 2 
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rather the run of a trout. Having taken it, he will frequently 
remain nearlv or quite motionless for some httie tune, an 
then move quietly an'ay.’ This is the moment to strike, nuh 

a quick, tightening pull, and as the bait 

ally swallowed or pouched, there is little fear ot die fi.h bei ^ 
missed. Should he move away at once after biting, line must 

be siven him and time allowed to pouch the bait. 

To provide asainst sudden moves or rushes on t le part o 
the fi=^h, and unintentional checks on that of the fisherman, it 
is a wise precaution always to keep a yard or two of spare line 
loose ‘ in hand.’ A lack rod and a spinning line, or a salmon 
rod with a short stiff top, will answer ever)- purpose for this 
sort of worm tackle. It is, however, at best a clums) an 

rather uninviting mode of fishing, 

hr^bei^g » ..osrcalos . gorged; before the fish ie 
struck. This deprives the vhole business, m opmwn o 

rnTreaLable probability escape, the skill and exettemen. of 

niktis^trotLTrrd of .om, ^0^ vith 

n-hich I have'had splendid 

fish, or, at any ^ate, for the j published the 

This method, which, until I adoptea it, 1 

successful results of my ,;ed,- by mas’ters of 

the -ft it, in mv iudgment as su^ttor tne ^ 

described, both m of this mode of 

fishing is, in fact, almost ,dent,cal nnh tot etj^ 

ordinary and the substitution 

the difference being the size oi me 
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of a single lob-worm—large or small, according to the state of 
the water—for a single brandling ; in otlicr \Yords, the differ¬ 
ence is merely one of size and proportion. 1 he li(>oks, whit.h 
it is very important should be stout in the w ire I ina\' sa)', 
extra stout in the wire—should be two or three sizes larger 
titan those in the trout tackle. No. 6 of my patterns is the 
best size when the water is low and clear, and with thicker 
water and an extra large lob-worm, No. 7 may be substituted. 

I strongly recommend for this particular branch cjf fishing 
the bend of hook, figured at page 19 . In the river where 
my method of worm fishing, as above described, was first 
practised, almost every other pattern of hook has been tried, 
but with markedly inferior results ; in fact, very few hooks <>{ 
the size indicated are strong enough to hold a heavy fish, and 
I should therefore advise anyone intending 
to give the system a trial to take care that 


he gets hooks of the bend indicated, and 

o 

bv the best makers, otherwise they will 
infallibly give way. 

2 ^Iuch finer tackle, especially in clear 
water, is here necessary than can be em¬ 
ployed with the common style of worm 
fishing already described. In fine water 1 
seldom use for the bottom links— 2 \ feet 
or so—stouter gut than such as is suitable, 
under ordinary circumstances, for white- 
trout fishing with the fly. The upper part 
of the trace should consist of a couple 
of yards of carefully picked and tapered 
salmon gut. 

A diagram of the hook-part of the 

tackle, showing the distance between the hook woKM-r.\cKLE 
hooks, and the size of the latter, is ap- for s.\i.mo.\. 
pended. 

The ne.xt question is the sinker or lead, which should be 
heayy enough to carry the bait lightly don-'fi to the bottom^ no 
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matter what the depth, I his is a ]>oint of rcail) critical im- 
]»ortance, I'o show how important it is, I may mention that I 
have repeatedly fi>hed behind local anglers who have been 
usini]; the ordinary worm tackle of the 1. sk that i.>, one or 
worms leaded so as to sink a foot or two below the surface -- 
and killed fish in pool after pool winch they, with ])robably 
superior knowledge of the current-sets <S:c, had drawn i)lank. 

The necessity ot always ' touching 

rivpr^ a vtTV considerable loss ol lends, and in 



order to meet the contingency, and ai^o to pre¬ 
vent the trace itself being broken every time the 
leads got hitched, I found the most convenient 
plan was to h.ave a number of smoked paternoster 
leads of various sizes attached to horsehair loops, 
and to fill my pockets with these before starting. 
Where, however, the water is not very deep and 
strong, a better expedient, in various ways, is the 
use of lead wire, attached in the manner shown in 
the diagram, to the finest drawn gut, or to the 
weak, flattened-out. and otherwise wasted ends ot 
gut-strands, or, finally, to horsehair. For some 
reason this lead wire, probably from its yi^ding 
and bendable nature, seems to catch much less 
often than the common bullet or than paternoster 


' ^ When the latter are used, especially if new and 

bright, it is most important to smoke them over 
the flame of brown paper, or, still better, varnish them with 
‘ Brunswick black,’ before starting for the river, as otherwise 
the ‘^litter of the lead will too often eflectually scare away the 
The lead, of whatever sort it be, should be attached to 
the trace about a foot and a half, or a little more, above the 
hooks-above the second knot in the gut, in fact-and there 
should be an inch between the lead and trace. The object, 
of course, of attaching the leads by fine or defective gut, oi 
horsehair, is that when a foul occurs, which it verj- frequenU) 
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does, the ‘lead link ' should break at a considerably less strain 
than the main line, thus preventing the latter being lost. 

In baiting the tackle the lob-worm should be put on the 
hooks quite straight \ the upper hook near the ‘knot’ in the 
worm—about three-quarters of an inch, that is, below the head ; 
and the bottom hook one and a half inch lower down the 
distance, in fact, between the upper and lower hooks. 

The stroke, which ought not to be too hard for fear of break¬ 
ing the hooks, should follow immediately on a bite, or more 
often on a suspicious stoppage of the bait in its passage over 

the bottom. 

Although the stroke need be but a light one, it is very im¬ 
portant that it should not be omitted, as it would appear from 
the number of fish I have hooked on the outside ot the nose 
and mouth, and occasionally on the pectoral fin, that the salmon 
is frequently in the habit of pushing the bait about with his 
nose or smelling it without (or before) actually taking. This, 
of course, produces a stoppage in the line, and, in fact, all tiie 
effect, so far as sensation goes, ot a bite, and a ‘ gentel stroak, 
asNobbes calls it, will hasten his decision in a direction favour¬ 
able to the basket. 

Fpr this business a much lighter rod is required than for 
worm fishing with the bunch of lob-worms in the old fashion. 
With a heavy clumsy rod the delicacy of touch necessary in 
feeling the nature of the bite cannot be obtained ; the rod 
which I use for the purpose is the same referred to in \ol. II. 
as a light spinning rod for jack, the butt and top being of 
solid wood and the middle joints of bamboo. The length of 
the rod should not exceed fourteen feet. It is, in fact, just 
such a rod as most fishermen would think perfection for pater- 
nostering or minnow spinning for ordinary lake trout (not 
ferox). 

With such a weapon, however, specially made for myself to 
stand hard work, I ha\-e landed some hundreds of salmon and 
bull trout, and lost hundreds more (for with these fine hooks 
there are alwaj’s more losses than kills), but it is still in good 
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work-in^ order. I sny notliing^ of tHc f<ict th^it I lin.ve used it for 

spinning since tlie veur-, but * let us not particulinse i tis the 

* • * Anno IDonnni is merely nn shstmctionj 2. niglic* 

marej and time only an eN'crescence on eternity* Jsot\\ith- 
standing which highly philosophical observation, it behoves us 
all to remember the cai'pe diern. . * * And yet I am wandering 
off from my text, and di^■ertl^g from their proper channel 
moments which should have gone to a discussion of whether 
worm fishing for salmon is, or is not, sportsmanlike, and, if so, 

where and under what circumstances? 

However, I think I have sufficiently indicated my ideas on 
the subject in the preceding pages, and the digression will at 
least save me entrance into a ‘ thorny ’ dispute. 1 can only 
say that with this tackle, fished in the way I have described, 

I have repeatedlv taken salmon in a bright sun and m the 
clearest and finest water, and after all other methods of fishing 
—fly, minnow, and the old-fashioned bunch ofwoms—had 
failed. In fact, Stoddart considers that worm fishing o a 
kinds is at its best under such conditions ; but I cannot say Aat 
I agree with him there, a full or porter-coloured water being, 

in mv experience, generally the best _ , , 

When water or weather is bright, it is, of course, of th^ 

utmost importance that the worm fisher should keep care u y 
out of siuht, and as far as possible below the spot where his 
bait is fishing ; in other words, he must always cast up streani 
wdiere feasible' letting the current bring the bait down tow^ds 
him, and keeping as little slack 

This is a sine gua non in my method of worm fishing. Great 
nicetv in the manipulation of both line and bait, as wel as n 

hooks and tackle, are also required to insure 
con.sidcralions render it, I maintain, both a truly spo „ 

and sportsmanlike method of fishing. j u n .rout taken 

Here is a record of the number of salmon an u ^ 

in this wav between the 29th of September and ist of Novem , 

. 8^9 bv Mr. Edwin Dariaall and myself during thirty-tu. con^ 

culive days, less six not tishing : 3, 14, 7 ) 9 > 5 - ’ ’ 
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15, 4, 6, 16, 10, 9, 4, 3. 5> 9. 5. 4, II. 2, 13, 8, 17 = 221, with a 
total weight of 1,800 lbs. or an average of 69 lbs. per day. 1 his 
list includes several fish weighing over 20 lbs. The six be^st 
days were ist of October, 10x lbs. y 3^^ October, 10li lbs. j 
7th of October, 100^ lbs* ; 13th of October, 146 lbs. ; 28th of 
October, 150 lbs. ; and ist of November (the last day of the 
season), 170 lbs. _ 


THE PRA^^"N OR ‘SHRIMP BAIT’ FOR SALMON. 


As niv experience of fishing for salmon with the prawn is 
somewhat restricted, I have asked Major J. P. Traherne to 
give my readers the benefit of his more extensive knowledge 
of the subject, and he has obligingly furnished me with the 


following notes : 


* Of all baits that are used for catching salmon, the prawn, or 
shrimp as it is sometimes called, is the most deadly. It doubt¬ 
less forms a part of his natural food during his sea life, and his 
preference for it to any other bait that is ofiered him in fresh 
water is therefore easily accounted for. 

‘ It is often assumed that a salmon will not take a prawn 
except when the water is low and clear. This is a mistake. 
The assumption has probably arisen owing to the majority of 
anglers never dreaming of using anything but the fly as long as 
the water remains in order, and it is not until the fly has ceased 
to kill and the water is dead low and clear that they think of 
resorting to any other method. Salmon will take the prawn in 
almost any height of water as long as it remains clear. 

‘ In the season of 18S4 I was fishing the Aberdeenshire Dee. 
It was in the latter end of the month of Februarj-, the water 
bank-high and rising from the melting of the snow. In one of 
the pools there was a great show of fresh-run fish, and after 
essaying all sorts and sizes of flies and bait without success, I 
tried the prawn. I had very" soon a brace on the bank . . . but 
the fish in the pool were ‘‘travellers ” and soon disappeared, or 
otherwise I might have caught more of them ; the same thing 
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Iiajipcned on several snli-cqncnt occasions — \ov\\i as tiu; r 
was clear. In tlie I^ee it is se lduin muddy cset j*t iii a 

tlood, and it clears very quickly. 

‘On the Sliannon, at Ca-'tle Cc^nncll, and cin trie (j.'.-i • 

river they seldom use anv otlier l>alt but the prawn durine i;.e 
sprinq monins, because it is lound to be so dea(il\ , and \sb' n 
fish are what is called “sulky,” and refa->e the lly, I tlunk it 
perfectly fair to catch them with the ]>rawn or any other b . 
thev will take. I do not mean to say tliey vcill always take a 
prawn if judiciously offered them; on the contr.iry, I ha%e 
sometimes fished for a whole day with it without a touch ; bt.t 
such occasions are veiw’ rare, and except when trailing the 
prawn behind a boat when fishing alongside of a fly and collev 
on the Shannon at Killaloe I cannot recollect a lish to have 
ever taken anv other bait in preference, always assuming that 

the water was clear enough to use it. 

‘ It is quite possible that on the occasion I have mentioned 

the fish may have seen the fly or colley belore they saw the 
prawn, and being in the humour they took the first of these 
that came across them. I am inclined to this beli-wfi as^ I 
observed that my boatmen let out a much shorter line tor the 
prawn than they did for the fly and colley, and consequently 
the last had the better chance of being first. Prawn, as ^\ei. as 
all other bait fishing, is looked upon with great disfavour by a 
crood many fishermen, who call it “ poaclfing ” and an unsports¬ 
manlike proceeding. They think it useless fishing a pool witn 
the fly on the same day that it has been fished with a prawn ; 
and some even go as far as to say that it spoils 
altogether for the season. 

^Of course a fish that has been caught with a prawn cannoc 

be cau<7ht over again with the fly, but barring the pool being 

a fish or tv7o, which it is quite possible might have been 
the case had it been fished with a fly, no harm whatever will 
have been done. Prawn fishing neither disturbs nor scares 
salmon ; and I know from my own experience that when t .e 
water is in order for fly fishing the chances of catching a ' ^ 
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are as good as ever for the fly two or three hours after the 
prawn has been over a pool. Those who say that it spoils the 
fishing for the fly lose sight again of the fact that salmon stay 
but a short time in any one part of a river, and that the fish that 
have been fished over in one pool by one man with the prawn, 
or any other bait, may, by the time the next man comes to the 
water, have left that pool, whilst their place has been occupied 


by a fresh run of fish. 

‘ Prawn fishing is a very pleasant dernier ressort. One never 
need despair of bringing home a fish, and salmon will take it in 
the lowest water and on the brightest and hottest dajs. 


‘ Prawns for use in the coming season should be got in 
during the previous autumn, when they can be bought cheaiicr 
than at any other time of the year. The fresher they are when 
used, the better ; but if they are properly preserved they will 
keep their colour very fairly and take almost as well six months 
afterwards. They should be selected of different sizes, to be 
used according to the state of the water. Ihose with spawn in 

them are said to be the most killing. 

‘ The following is one of the commonest methods for preserv¬ 
ing prawns : Put the prawns in a saucepan of water with a 
ha°ndful of saltpetre, and boil them ; taking them out the moment 
they turn colour. Then spread them on a cloth singly; and when 
they are quite drj’, place them in layers in a wide-mouthed glass 
or earthenware jar—as many as it will hold. Fill up to the 
bung with glycerine ^ cork the bottle and fasten the cork doi\n, 
if possible, with bladder covering, so as to exclude the air. 

‘Another, and perhaps a better way, is to preserve in salt. 
Fill an earthenware jar with prawns nearly to the top ; heap on 
common salt, pouring water enough on it to dissolve it so as to 
fill up the interstices ; continue until the jar is full, and secure 
with a cork as before. Prawns preserved in salt last much 
longer, and keep their colour better than when kept in glycerine. 
They are also much tougher, which is a great advantage. 

‘ I have seen prawns in their natural state that have been 
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T^rcscr\'ccl in scilt used witli grccit sllCCCS^J rind indeed it is 
difncult to see why it is thought necessar)* to boil them. The 
boiling process doubdess gn'CS them n \er\ a.tirACii\e aiipear- 
ance, but a salmon in a predators' humour is no respecter of 
colour. It IS the smell that is the attiacLiC'ii ^ otuerv. ise ho a 
could fish feed on v/orm-, and oth.er natural food, in thick 
VN'ater in a l'iea\'v flood, when it is impo::SiDie lor them to sec an 
inch bef we them ? That fish possess considerable powers of 
smell is well known, and is proved if only by the tact that 
salmon roe wid attract trout to it irom an almost incredible 
distance down stream, in flooded water. I ha\e nc\er heard 
of an instance of a salmon being caught by an aitificial prawn 

when fisired hke the real bait. 

^ are manv oilierent sorts of tackle rmed for fi^hi^g 

w ith the praw'ia. I ha\'e tried most of them, and as I think 
that nothing can beat one that was show'ii to me by ^Ir. 
Barter, a well-known and most successtul salmon fisher in the 
South of Ireland, I append a drawing of it This gentleman 
has made prawn, as well as every other mode of bait fishing, 
his especial study, and I know no better authority on such 

matters. 

‘ Fi- I represents the tackle before the pra'.vn is put on. 
The point of the needle is to be inserted in the tail and 
hroueht out at the middle of the breast, the point protruding 
about one-eighth of an inch ; the small loop underneath the 
shank of the lowermost double hooks is then drawn over the 
pit and pulled up e., far ns it tyiil go. and the tail made 
fast to the trace by binding it with one or two luiui of re 

cotton thread. . 

‘ If it is thought necessary, in order to prevent the action of 

the stream from tearing off the scales, the binding can be con¬ 
tinued four or five turns towards the head and back again to 
the tail and there fastened off. If this is caretully and arUbti- 
callv done, a prawn should last a long time even m a rapid 
stream. ^Vhen preserved any Fngth of time in glycerine it 
will -enerallv require binding, but if it has been kept in salt 
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the fastening at the tail, with perhaps one or two turns to 
secure the double hook under the hea<l. will be sultu leiu. 

‘When completed and ready for use, the bait sliould be as 

represented in fig. 2. 
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2. — I'RAW N lAvKl.i: rAlMI'. 


‘ Needles and traces with the double hooks—for which I 
find Mr. Penneirs pattern very suitable —nt diticroni distances 
apart, and of different sizes suited to diticrent sized baits 
should be dressed beforehand ready lor use. In high water 


the largest sized prawns may be used, but in the clear water 
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the smaller the prawn and the finer the tackle the better the 
chance of success.' 

< most suitable rod for prawn fishing is a light cane 
trolling rod about 14 feet long, or a grilse rod with a short top 
and upright rings. I prefer the latter, as there is a certain 
amount of spring in it and it is pleasanter to fish with. Mai- 
loch’s new patent trolling reel is admirably adapted to this 
style of bait fishing, as with it you can pitch your prawn out 
with a verj' slight amount of lead on the line. This cannot 
be done with the Nottingham reel, which requires a line to be 


heavily weighted. 

‘ The line should be a very fine dressed one., not thicker than 
a fine trout line. A stouter line would be useless, as it would 
not pay out through the rings. The line should be constantly 
tested, as it soon wears out from friction, &:c. The rotary 
motion given to the line when paid off the drum of a Malloch’s 
reel is apt to make the line kink j to avoid this a small swirel 
should be attached to it about a foot above where it is fastened 
to the trace—an ordinary’ single-gut casting-line, fine or stout 
according to the state of the water, with a swivel in the middle, 
and weio-hted according to the rapidity and depth of the stream. 
The heavier the weigl^ the farther of course the bait can be 
thrown. With only one shot you could not expect to cast 
far but as the water must be vein- low when such a light weight 
[ridvisable, the distance required can generally be made up 

by wading. . • j 

‘ A certain amount of experience is required to judge t 

proper quantity of lead to be used, and it should be borne in 

mind that the prawn should not be allowed to drag the bottom 

as in worm fishing. The line should be weighted so that the 

prawn should work about midway between the surface of th 

stream and the bottom. ^ uu tViP 

‘ There are several different methods of fishing 'nith t 


1 Mr. W. Haynes, fishing-tackle maker, of 3 Patnck 
V ntfd a needle vvith a slit in it that s-aves much time m puttin, on p 

aiiu renders binding ^^ith silk unnecessary. Ed. 
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prawn. In big rivers, where wading is impossible, it must l>e 

done out of a boat cither Cv •' ^ ^ 

Connell on the Shannon they spin it ; at (ialway, where during 

the sprin- months nothing else is used but the i-rawn Irom 

rA.! to 6 p.>.., they let it drt.; with a heavy tve.eht the 

bottom as they would do when worm fishing. M Killaloe on 

the Shannon I have caught several fish by working the prawn 

sink-and-draw ” fashion, as if I were fishing with a gorge hook 

for pike. There was, opposite the marble works, a large pool 

with a very strong backwater, which always held a number of 

Seilmon, and part of the programme when fishing the piool w.as 

to use the prawn in this backwater in the sink-and-draw fashion. 

I seldom tried it without catching a fish, 'bins is tlie only 

place I ever saw it tried, but I have no doubt it would be 

equally successful elsewhere. 

‘ The pleasantest way, however, to work the prawn is from 
the bank, or when wading, on a warm day when there are 
plenty of fish within easy reach. It is to me the most fasci¬ 
nating of all bait fishing, but it does not give me the same 
amount of pleasure or excitement that ily fishing does. 1 he 
mode of proceeding is as follows : Reel up your line to within 
about six feet of the top of your rod ; swing {nof cait) it out at 
an angle of about 45° stream, and let the prawn come 

slowly round to the side you are fishing from, keeping your rod 
in the same position. If the stream is rapid let out a \ard or 
two of line by degrees as the bait works round, which will 
prevent the action of the stream stripping off the scales of the 
prawn ; and for the same reason wind up slowly before making 
a fresh cast. When the stream is verc' slack it will, on the 
contrary, be as well to gradually wind in a few yards ot line to 
prevent the prawn catching on the bottom.* 

1 A recent writer, under the signature of 'Sontr)",' in an angUng" journal, 
who says he has used the shrimp or rather prawn bait with great succe^s ior 
many years, recommends that * If u.-ed in slow -running water, it should be 
tied on the hook so as to ** spin." the paint of the hook being inserted through 
the head, brought out near the tail, and tied at c-ich end with a little red thread 
or silk: in that way it can be used trolling in both slovs' and running water. ll 
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* On 2 i fish tilting ths prii'vn, j'ou will, if inexperienced, lit 
first fancy yourself fast in a rock ; but you will soon learn to 
distinguish in a moment—by a sort of indescribable sensation 

_when your line tightens in a fish. When you first feel him 

do not strike, but give a good ‘pull* or two. After two or three 
seconds have elapsed many fishermen strike or jerk up the 
point of their rod, but I am against this plan of hooking a 
fish for reasons I have already e.\plained in my notes on fly 

fishing.* 

Quitting now the subject of prawn or ‘shrimp-bait fishing 
for salmon° with thanks to Major Traherne for his excellent 
hints, and wishing him ‘a light heart and a heavy creel,’we 
must step into the boat that has been awaiting us for the k^t 
half-hour, and putting ourselves under ‘the creature Dougds 
guidance make play for the upper end of the loch—‘\outh on 
the prow and pleasure at the helm ’-so as to have at least a 
couple of hours before sunset to try our luck at 


SPINNING FOR L.\KE TROUT. 


Putting aside the true salmon, Salmo salar, which has been- 
already alfuded to, there are three species of Sahmmda taken 
more or less constantly with the spinning bait, namely, the 
common trout, fario, the Great l^e trout, or grey 

trout of the Cumberland lakes, Sabno ferox, and the sea trout, 

or salmon trout, Sabno tnbta. This sequence represente 
probably the relative importance of the three fish from the 
point of view of the lake spinner. Indeed, as the sea ou 
most commonly taken when spinning for one or other of th 


can also be v.cd in the latter put on the hook 

with a Uule lead about eight inches from current, 

hi ;her up on the casting line, according to t le P an<’ler and allowed 

In casting, the bait should be thrown ^ *^“^ead of the bait, 

to swing round, care being taken not to allow ^ 

1 n uolling with shrimp, always place the lead about wo feet fmm ^ 

u_-e single guu Fish wiU take a fresh shrimp much better than a stale one 
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first-named fish, and the tackle used are the same ns 
those applicable to spinning for brown trout, I think jirobably 
no further details in regard to that would be of any inac- 
tical use. It may be mentioned, however, that when neither 
casting with the artificial fly nor spinning, whetlier trailing t.r 
casting, has appeared to be of any use, I ha\c not unfrr i[uenth 
found sea trout inclined to take the artifieial fly if trailed forty 
or fifty yards behind the boat. I have had some very good 
sport in this way on several Scotch lochs, on Lo< h Maree, for 
example, and I have before me now the tMo flies \\hi< h I 
found most successful. One is a grilse fly, dressed on a No. r 
Limerick hook, orange floss silk body, ribbed with a claret or 
fiery brotvn hackle, tag blue silk and silver twist, tail straniL (if 
tippet and blue macaw, mixed wing, and jay liackle, liead, 
ostrich herl. The other was a somewhat larger fly with a body 
of claret-coloured mohair ribbed with silver tinsel, tag orange 
silk and silver tinsel, tail a topping, brown mallard wings and 
a whity brown hackle. The prevailing tone of the first fly 
mav be described as orange and blue, and that of the second 
as claret and whity brown. I have had very good sport with 
these same flies in other waters. It m.ay be added that the 
sea trout is more often to be tempted by an artificial bait than 
either the brown or lake trout. 


The name Loch Maree recalls a disgraceful practical joke 
whereof I was the principal instigator, and in which, I blii.sh to 
say, a most charming young lady—and a capital ‘ fisherwoman’ 
too—xvas one of the victims. ... If 

chance ever meet her eye I hope she will not be very im¬ 
placable 1 Tempus edax rerum. 

The neighbourhood of broken rocky islands, and round and 
amongst submerged rocks, is generally good holding ground for 
both sea and brown trout, and such a pl.ice, in tlie absence of 
local o-uidance, I should select for my ‘ trial spin ’ over new water. 

It is seldom worth while to attempt lake spinning for brown 
trout unless they run large, say over a pound at any rate, as 
otherwise more sport and better will be obtained by fly fishing. 
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Moreover, spinning for brown trout in lakes is rarely, in niy 
experience, very deadlv, unless in s\atcrs ot consiuerable size, and 
in rough windy weather. Ihere are, however, exceptions to 
this rule, and 1 have more than once made a good basket of 
brorvn trout when the sun was at its brightest, and the suriace 

of the lake like a mill pond. 

In judejing of the ground over which it is best to spin, the 

following hints, in addition to those aboae giaen, mat be of u-'C. 

There is round the shores ot almost all Lakes a point on 
the shelving bank under the water line at which light and dark 
seem to meet 5 in other words, where the rocK\ or graaclla 
bottom becomes quite invisible, owing to the depth of water. 
Just about this line, and rather a yard or two outside than 
inside of it, is usually the best for spinning. The food of both 
the Great Lake and brown trout consists, to a great extent, of 
small fr)'. These usually, in nautical phra.seolog>-, more or less 
‘hug the shore/ up which, therefore, sto]>ping short at the 
shallows, the trout naturally comes in pursuit of them. This 
question of locality is, as I pointed out in the ‘ Moderu Prac¬ 
tical Angler/ rather an important one, as thereupon it depends 
mainly whether the bait is ever in a position to be seen by the 
fish it is intended to catch. The obserx-ation has special refer¬ 
ence also to the Great Lake trout, in regard to which I have 
offered the following obserxations in the passage already re¬ 
ferred to. 

The secret of success in spinning for the Great La^e trout 
lies principally in four points—time, depth, speed, and place, 

thus; . , t 

'Time _ -\s a rule, leziti fishing when other people are 

off-, ‘that is, in summer at about six oxlock p.m. From 

this hour until midnight lake trout may be caught 

—Instead of weighting the tackle to spin the bait at 

some three feet from the sitrfacf, lead it so as to sink to ^thm 
about the same distance from the bottom, be the depth what it 
mav. Both for this purpose, and in order to keep the bmt at 
a distance from the boat, it is almost indispensable that from 
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forty to fifty, or, in very deep water, as much as sixty and e^c^ 
sometimes seventy yards ot line, should he let out irom the reel. 

Speed ,—Let the boat be rowed slimh\ rather than at a 
brisk, lively pace, A large lake trout will seldom trouble him¬ 
self to follow a bait that is moving fast away from him ; con¬ 
sequently the bait must possess the speciality ol spinning, at 
all events moderately well, or it will not spin at all. 

As regards the tackle for lake-trout spinning, the rod. 
reel, and reel line recommended (p. 359) for worm fishing for 
salmon in rivers will answer admirably. If the bait be a 
minnow, the flight also (^here repeated in cut) ce^cribed toi 
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spinning it will answer remarkably well in lakes, as also for 
spinning a loach, or colley, as it is called in Ireland. 1 he 
latter makes one of the veiT best lake trolling baits, up to a 
maximum of 3^ inches in length, tail fin included. Beyond 
that length this tackle will not spin the loach, or any other 
bait, properly, but produces an eccentric sort of ‘ wobble ’ 
rather than a spin. From 2^ to 3J inches is the best length ; 
or somewhat less in the case of the female fish, which about 
May become quite distended with ova. For one of these plump 
little ladies in roe 3;^ inches is the outside length, and 2 '^ inches 
is better—a quarter of an inch makes all the difierence. The 
‘ slenderer ‘ the loach the better it spins. 
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In choosing leads for baiting with the loach the thinnest 
should have the preference, as the little fish has not a very 
capacious ‘gape,’ and if the leads are too thick they are apt to 
split the jaws. The length of the lead will also \ary slightly as 
the bait is longer or shorter ; one inch, • cap ' included, would 
be about correct for a loach of 3 inches. For a long slender 
bait of xli inches, a sliahtlv longer lead—sav in.—is desirable. 

Small baits are greatly preferable to large ones in lake- 
trout spinning; indeed. I think the bait can hardly be too 
small if it sf'ins really well. 

When the flight above recommended cannot be used, either 
owing to the baits being too large, or for other reason, the first 
of the sizes of tlijihts described for pike fishing in the second 
volume, but dressed a good deal smaller, will answer well, 
'rhis night consists of tail and reverse hook (in one piece), body 
hook, one flying triangle, and a lij) hook. The flying triangle, 
however, should be adjusted so as to hang nearer the bait's 
tail than for pike fishing, as pike take usually across the head 
.',n<l shoulders, and trout very often, especially when not verj- 
kvenlv on the feed, almost (or quite) by the tail. 
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wivr.i, iix>i'r.i,K) n's 


IIEAVV LAKE TROLLING. 


The mode of 
also vcr\' similar, 
four vards of it- 


ronstriK ting the trace for this latter tackle is 
sul^stituting. however, gut for gimp—three or 
-and putting the lead a cou]>le of 3'ards away 


from the luit The size of the lead must of course vary ac¬ 
cording to circumstances. 1 he load shown in the diagram an¬ 
nexed is the iKst I know of .so far as shape is concerned, and 
^\herc a fixed load is employed—a lead, that is, permanently 
.itM. hod to the tmro. Combined with the double swivel figured, 
a will eiuiroiv obviate the spinner s Me noire, -kinkinir.’ 
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It not unfrequently occurs, however, in trolling for lake 
trout, that extreme fineness of tackle is ot such paramount 
importance that all fixed lead on the line or trace has to be 
dispensed with, and concealed instead in the belly of the bait 
itself, as in the tackle above figured. In this case the spinner 
must take his chance of ‘kinking ; * but as the bait never need 
be ‘cast * in trailing, the line being merely paid out from the 
reel by degrees, without any loose coils lying about, kinking is 
not of such very vital consequence—not, at any rate, of such 
disabling consequence—as where the bait is constantly being 
cast and drawn in by hand When no fixed leads above the 
bait are used there should be at least two double swivels, the 
first two or three feet above the hooks, and the second about 


the same distance above that again. When an extra ‘sinker' is 
required, an excelleni: ‘removable ' weight is formed by coiling 
had wire on the reel line, three or four yards above the bait. 
This can, of course, be taken off, as well as diminished or 


added to, at pleasure. 

With reaa''d to the ordinar\* brown lake trout ifario)^ 
thoueh they mav not unfrequentlv be taken at night when 
trolling for fcro\\ they are rather day than night feeders, and 
usually take best before noon. 

The tackle and bait for Great Lake trout spinning are 
similar in all respects to those above recommended in spinning 
for ordinary lake trout, except that it may be advisable, where 
the former run large, to add a few inches of gimp next the 
bait, as the Jerox is appropriately so called, and bites like a 


bull-dog. 

The loach, as I have ob5er\-ed, is one of the verj^ best 
spinning baits for all sorts of lake trolling. The way to catch 
him is to walk up the middle of a shallow pool or stream 
where he abides, carrying in your right hand a three-pronged 
dinner-fork. Armed with this vou turn over with vour left 


hand any flat tempting-looking stones under which the loach, 
or ‘beardie,’ as he is sometimes called, usuallv has his habitat ; 
lus nose or tail will verj- likely be seen projecting. It then 
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r^«,virqtivelv easv matter with a quick eye and a 

T ,‘^nmx Ivm with the trident and tramlcr him 

' k; hii- basket The loach has the very ostncn-like habu o 
ftnce-ivhr--' its bodv to be hidden wncncvcr u. he.d u, 
facililates materially the operations for us capture. _ 

In all lake sp.nn.n; .he oe. 

' ' . , /• a I- ^ A* 


:au^ 


,he boat, and the farther ofh 
within reason, the better the 
distance being to a great degree 
reituLited by the depth of the 
water. The weight of the lead 

also must be correspondingly 
increased or diminished, and 
should be used either fixed or 
‘ removable' as already indicated. 

■When you have a ‘run’ the 
fish ought to be at once sharply 

struck, and the boat stopped. 

In artificial baits of all sorts 

1 have not a very robust belief. 
Ws. however, natural baits can¬ 
not alwavs be obtained, and as, 
indeed, it rvould appear Irom 

the Sporting Press ^ 

hshermen's experience on the 
subject difiers from mine, 1 
mav mention one or two 'in 
of artificial baits which seem to 

possess special recommendation. 

r.st. there is the timedronou.d fnat 

■olue and brown, ' nondescripts of all kinds 

follows an army ot ^mermaids,' and what not 

■ Archimedians. ‘water wi unfortunately the 

All or onv of .hose nrny or o'. 1 ^ 

- -h'Kerman IS too bliuik c 

life of ti;:acrma 
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trial, and in selecting his artificial baits, every spinner will, per¬ 
haps, be wise to follow his own particular lancies. Ainonest 
recent patents and inventions, however, which the l 
Exhibition brought into notice, may be mcntK.n^l Hardy 
Brothers’ ‘ Halcyon spinner,’ and Watson and bons ‘ Clcoi atra 
bait, with pliable joints of polished metal (figured in the dia- 
oram), Mr. Tas. Osden’s ‘ Premier spinner,’ and Messrs. Cum- 
minos’ (of Bishop Auckland) ‘ Quill minnow.’ Diagrams of tlie 
two''last-named minnows of the smallest sizes will be foum 
figured under the head of ‘ Stream Mmnow-Spinn.ng for Trout ’ 
There is no difference in the vwdus operandi as rcgarc s 
artificial baits, it is merely necessary to substitute them for t ic 
natural bait and flight, leaving the spinning trace in all respects 

as already described. 


STI^pAM MINXOW-SPINNTNG FOR BROWN TROUT. 

This is the only sort of fishing that I am aware of in which 
an artificial bait may really be used with satisfaction and 
success, and it is probable that, as a matter of fact, many more 
trout are actually killed ih the streams with the brass minnow, 
or some other artificial imitation of the real fish, than with the 
minnow itself. But despite the dictum of Mr. Hewitt Wheatley, 
whose ‘ nymphs ’ and ‘ water witches ’ were, I must say, most 
graceful, and beautifully drawn, 1 am disposed to think that 
this artificial inequilibrium results rather from the additional 
trouble involved in obtaining and baiting the natural minnow 
than from any intrinsic advantage which the artificial imitation 
possesses. Be this as it may, however, I shall begin with the 
natural bait, on the principle, if upon no other, that the original 

should take precedence of the copy. 

The difficulty has always been to find a tackle which— 

whilst placing the lead in bait’s belly, and at the same tune 
obviating the necessity, common to most minnow tackles, of 
deuching the flight from the trace before baiting—will spin the 
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natural minnow to sufticient perfection, and at the same time 
possess the advantages in regard to hooking power presented 
by the arrangement of flying triang 

artificial bait. I gave a great deal of trouble to the subject 
some years ago, and the outcome is shown in the diagrams, 
which represent the tackle I found to best fulfil the required 

conditions- 


■1 

\ 




FIG. I. 


FIG. 2. 


Fig. I represents the tackle by itself, and fig. 2 the same 
when baited with a minnow. 

In order to bait it, all that is necessary- is to push the lead 
down through the minnow’s mouth into the belly, pass the lip 
hook through both lips of the bait to close its mouth, and 
then insert one hook of the first triangle just below the back 
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Hr. so as, by aid of the lead inside, to crook the body of the 
bait as shown in fig. 2, 

This flight not only gives a very perfect s[)in to the minnow, 
when employed as in stream fisliing—that is, with a short line, 
and Mn-and-out^ casts—but it combines simplicity and ‘fineness 
with hooking power. The lead lying in tlie bait's belly also 
puts the weight exactly in the place ^^'here it is most wanted and 
least seen. As there is no lead on the upper part of the trace 
to counteract the rotatory action of the bait and to oblige the 
swivels to act, so to s[jeak, it will very often be found that 
after a good long through the water the twist of the bait 

has more or less imparted itself to the line, and when this is 
the case a second or two should be allowed for the line to un¬ 


twist before the next cast is made. 


This is, of course, equally 


the case in spinning with the artificial minnow, d hc tackle 
should be kept of two or three different sizes, to meet variations 
in the size of the minnows. Another, and perhai)s at least 


equally good flight, is that already described (p. 371) for lake- 
trout spinning, substituting a smaller bait and a correq)und- 
ing lead. Here, however, the hooks rcvjuire to be detached from 
the trace before baiting. 

One or other of these arrangements can be recommended 
as realising in dififerent ways what are very likely the attainable 


‘ possibilities^ in the matter of Stream Minnow-Spinning tackle. 


The trace should consist of two or three yards of fine picked 


trout gut, with at least one double swivel not loss than two feet 


above the bait. As, however, in this case no lead is used on 


the line, I should recommend a second double swivel placed 
about three feet above the first. The smaller the swivels are 

i 

the neater will be their appearance and the better they will act. 
Care should be taken in choosing them to see that all the parts 
work freely before being attached to the trace or taken to tlie 
riverside. When dry, and again before being used, it will be 


found to make all swivels work much better if they are pre¬ 
viously lubricated with rangoon or some other light oil. 

The rod already described for worm fishing fur salmon, with 
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an extra longish top, or a rod of the same description but of a 
somewhat lighter build—always, of course, with stiff rings—and 
a very fine dressed silk running line, such as I have referred to 
in the preliminar}* chapter on tackle—will be found most con¬ 
venient for this sort of fishing, which is applicable throughout 
the season to every description of running water containing 
trout ; sharp streams, stickles, and rushes being tlie most 

favourable. 


I 

t 



hexagonal 

MINNOW. 


In regard to the rod, line, trace, &:c., and 
method of ‘ working/ there is no difference 
between the natural and artificial baits. 

The engraving gives the form of an artifi¬ 
cial minnow that I had made some years ago. 
I think it possesses in one or two points 
advantages over the plain brass minnow re- 
commended by ^Ir. heatley, and notably 
in the position of the flying triangles, which 
it will be seen are so arranged as to make 
it almost impossible for a trout to escape 
being hooked. This minnow, which is made 
both of brass and white metal, is hexagonal 
or octagonal in form, the object being that 
the sides and angles catching the light may 
^ain additional glitter and brilliancy. One 
side is coloured a bright metallic green to 
represent the minnow's back, the other half 
representing, -of course, the belly. T he small 
round protuberance above the lowest triangle, 
and at the base of the brass minnow, is a 


class bead which is slid down on to a knot in the gut, 
thickened at the point bv waxed lapping so as to make it fit 
tight. The bead thus prevents the friction of the minnow 

having or wearing out the gut below. 

The minnow itself can be so adjusted that the trace an 

tail hooks will either spin with it, or remain stationar)- and allow 

the minnow to spin by itself. Each alternative presents some 
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advantages, but in the former case the gut must he thi« keiicd 
bv lapping where it passes througli the minnow so as to lu < lo>e. 

Another verv prettv minnow, already relerred to, the in¬ 
vention, I am told, ot the late Mr. ( larne-tt, i^ m.nic eniiteK ‘jI 
(juill U'idc cut), thus i>resenting a more transi)areni elle< t in 
the water, and I have read accounts of remarkaiile su< <x-' 
that has been obtained with it. 


i 


i 

i 
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There is also Hardy’s ‘Halcyon spinner' which is said to have 
made a reputation on the Border streams ; and the ‘ Premier 
spinner,’ the invention and patent of Mr. Jas. ('gden, of 
Cheltenham, which, judging by its ‘rig ’ and sjural shaj-e ir/Jc' 
cut), calculated to produce a glittering appearance in the water, 
ought to be exceedingly eflecti\e. Mr. homas Westwood, 
the well-known bibliophile, poet, and fisherman, writes to 
me in a letter : ‘ I tried the other day, with great success, a 
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minnow called the “ Derby Trout Killer.’’ It is sold by John 
Bullock, Compton Street, Derby. Ask for sizes No. i and 
Xo. 2. I bagged seventeen trout with it in a very short time, 
and a friend, who fished with me, twenty.’ 

An ingeniously constructed folding trav case has been latelv 
manufactured by ^Messrs. atson for the purpose of carrying 
these and similar baits cut). 



The minnow, both natural and artificial, can be used at all 
times of the season, and in all rivers where its employment is 
not interdicted. It is especially successful in some of the 
Devonshire and Cornwall streams for taking what is locally 
known as ‘saimon peel’—a variety of migratory Salmonidix 
to wliich ichthyologists have not )et agreed in assigning a 
specific place. Some writers consider it as a sort of small-sized 
grilse, or the young of the true salmon on its first return from 
the sea, and others merely as a variety ot the salmon trout. 
Unfortunately many of the streams of Devonshire and Cornwall 
have been so frightfully polluted of late years b.y mine water 
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that this beautiful and sporting fish is far from being as [Vontifnl 

as it formerly and, indeed, from inanv rivers the brown 

* - ' ^ 

trout also has well-nigh disappeared* 

This is the more regrettable inasmuch as a litilc energy niitl 


enterprise on the i)art of the mine owners, especially o’.mk) > of 
lead and copper mines—the great offenders —would almosi if 
not wholly, alleviate the niischivf. In the rase ot" the fonocr a 
few catch pits into which ilie mine washings siio’.ild jjass and he 
allowed to filter before the water finally reaches the river, wuuld 
render it perfectly innocuous, and I rcnicnibcr on one of the 


most beautiful rivers in Devonshire, the 'feign, wliere this pre¬ 
caution has been taken, I have repeatedly caught some of the 
best trout of the day at the very mouth of the filtered outfall. 
The lead in this case, as everyone knows, is nicr<.ly lield ‘ in 
suspension,’ to use the chemical expression, and, tlierefore, 
naturally sinks to the bottom by its own gravity, if the opjior- 
tunity be offered. 


With regard to copper mine- the case is somewhat different 
the copper being held ‘in solution,’a far more intimate con¬ 
nection, and one which can only be separated bv causin ’^ the 
copper to precipitate itself, as the teriu is. In order to elTcrt 
iHis, however, all that is necessary is to place some old iron at 
the bottom of the catch pits : the iron haying an affinity for tlic 
copper, causes the latter to fall or precipitate, and it is quite a 
question in my mind whether the process referred to, both in 
this and the lead water, might not be carried out without anv 
ultimate e.xpense whatever by subsequent treatment of the 
precipitated and subsident metals. At any rate it is a subiect 
demanding the urgent attention of the Legislature, if onl'- 
viewed from the standpoint of the just rights of the riiearian 
proprietors, to say nothing of the national importance of pre¬ 
serving our streams for the beautifying of the landscape and 
the enjoyment of the people. It is sinij ly monstrous that mine 
owners for their individual gain should be allowed to destroy 
what the Scotch law calls the ‘amenities' of all the people 
below them. Nor is it alone from tlie sporting or arsthetic 
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aspect of the case that this holds true. Streams polluted by 
mine water not only cease to contain fish and look disgusting, 
but are a positive source of danger to the health of the popu¬ 
lation who live upon the banks, and who, as well as the cattle, 
often partially poison themselves by drinking the tainted water. 


^VOR3I FISHING FOR BROWN TROUT. 

Thanks to a great extent to the late Mr. Stewart, worm 
fishing for trout has been of late years rescued from a position 
of obscurity, not to say contempt, and elevated into one of the 
recognised branches of scientific angling. It was formerly 
supposed that worm fishing could only be practised with 
success in rivers or streams when in a state of partial flood. 
The fisherman, wielding a short stiff rod with a single large 
hook at the end of extra coarse tackle, used to walk down the 
river banks, when the water was supposed to be sufficiently 
discoloured, fishing before him or under him the likely looking 
holes, and hauling out, by sheer force and with the smallest pos¬ 
sible amount of law, any unlucky victim which the purblinding 
condition of its own element was mainly instrumental in trans- 
ferring to ours. Thanks, I say, in a great measure, to Mr, 
Stewart and his teaching, all this is now changed, and, although 
with improved hooks and finer tackle, the \vorni-fisher wall still 
expect under many circumstances to make a good basket in 
full or flood water, he regards as his red-letter days a scorching 
summer sun, and a water so bright and clear as to make fly 
fishing, except very early and late, next to an impossibility. 

flaking the best of these unpropitious circumstances, the 
sairacious antjler leaves his fly rod at home, and betakes him- 
self to worm fishing. Equipped with wading boots, or, better, 
wading trousers, he enters the stream, usually preferring a good 
broad sheet of water, not too deep, and, moving gently and 
cautiously, with a long, light, stiffish rod, he casts his bait \^ell 
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up stream, letting the current, with an occasional assistance 
from hand and line, bring it down almost to his feet, or parallel 
with him to right or left, and if he gets a bite he strikes almost 
at once—or at any rate after three or four seconds—down 
stream, and retires with the descending fish until be has safely 
transferred it to his creel, usually without quitting the water. 
He then returns cautiously to his former standp>ollnt and re¬ 
news his attentions to the still unfrightened fish above—tlius 
gradually ascending the stream step by step, and fishing every 
yard of water in front of him. 

I would not be understood to advocate for a moment the 
use of the worm, even if practicable, in our highly slocked 
southern streams, nor would I personally exchange it for the fly 
whenever there is a reasonable chance of making a bag with the 
latter, but it frequently happens in such conditions of water and 
weather as 1 have described that this is in fact impossible, and 
there are hundreds of miles of wild river and stream scattered 
uver Ireland and Scotland, and some of our iJorder counties, 
where worm fisliing finds its legitimate scope and o|)portunity. 
And thus pursued I unhesitatingly assert that it is a branch of 
the sport which is in every way worthy of encouragement. 

As the ‘ Fishing Gazette ’ has observed: ‘There arc more 

wa)S than one of fishing with the worm for trout, and it 

depends very much upon local circumstances whether the plan 

employed is fair or unfair. The man who by up-stream fishing 

on such waters as the Yore, the Coquet, the Eden, in Junes 

July, and August, can in low clear water kill a basket of trout 

m the daytime is not less scientific or sportsmanlike than the 
fly fisher.’ 


As I have pointed out, an extreme refinement of tackle and 

niceness of manipulatiop is required of the successful jiracti- 

tioner in the modern school of worm-fishing. For short rods 

coarse gut, and a single big hook must be substituted a lone, 

light, and more or less pliant weapon, the very finest gut, and 

hooks but little larger than those on which the fly fisher drcs<L-s 
his gnats and midges. 
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Mr. Stewart was the first to advocate a radical reform in 
tlie matter of trout worm-tackle. His change was to substitute 
three or four small hooks for the one large one. This plan, by 
which the hooks were quickly and lightly passed transversely 
throusfh the worm instead of beint:. as it were, threaded through 
it, has the additional merit of keeping; the bait alive much 
loncer, as i\ ell as of enabling the fii-h to be struck almost at the 

V- ^ ^ 

instant of biting, instead of being allowed some uncertain period 
in which to fairly ’ mouth,’ or, as it happens in many cases, 

4 

‘pouch ’ the worm. 

The drawback to this tackle of Mr. Stewart's was, however, 
in my opinion, the unnecessary multiplication of the hooks. 
These produced a certain amount of difficulty and delay both 
in baiting and subsequent disgorging from the fish's mouth. 
They also disfigured the worm, shortened its life, and whiLst 
detracting somewhat from the natural appearance of the bait, 
were at the same time more conspicuous.' 

Indeed, as a matter of fact, 1 found it was by no means a 
veiy easy matter to insert the three, or, still worse, four hooks 
in their proper positions in the bait without breaking it 

In order therefore to meet these objections, whilst at the 
same time preserving the excellent principle involved in sub- 
stitutins several smaller hooks for one large one, I adopted, 

o 

and some years ago brought to the notice of worm fishers, a 
two-hook tackle, which I believe will be found to embrace the 
meritorious part of Mr Stewarts invention without its draw¬ 
back. I may, perhaps, here quote from the arguments, pro and 
ton. which I adduced at the time in support of these views.^ 


1 Th€ Practical clrglcr. 

- On looking through the modern school of angling authors, I find the 
foVo^Mng recommendations and instructions on ihe subject of worm fishing for 
U"oiU : Bowlker. in his Art cf A raliffg, recommends a single No. 5 or No. 6 
hook : Mr. Stoddart advises, in his Angler s Companion, single hooks, sizes 
Nos. TO, II, or 12, according to the dimensions of the stream, its condition, 
nd the kind of trout inhabiting it; Mr. Fahey, in his AngUrs Instruct r, 

]e No. 7; Otter’s Modern a No. 5; * Glenfin * (The 


a 


sngrsrests a sing 


Rod. and hx.o to u:c it), a 6 or 7 : ‘ Ephemera.' Hewett \\TieitIey, 
nd seme other authors either simply recommend ‘a single book.' atithout 


CJ. 
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I give Mr. Stewart the greatest credit for the originality of thi- 
idea, which belongs to him alone ; at tlio same time, I am not 
surprised at its proving, as he himself admits, only a luncni'ad 
success, Mr. Stewart says that with this tackle he foiuKi he could 
kill larj. ;er fish, but fewer in number, tlian uiih the single honk, 
and that this experience was confirmed by others. He attribute 
and I have no doubt correctly, the diminuti(jn in the number> nf 
hsh run, primarily to the impossibility of properly C(jnccMiing so 
large a number of hooks in a single worm, and to tlieir being 
consequently seen by the fish. This was the princj])al drawbac k 
to the four-hook tackle. As a minor inconvenience, Mr. Stewart also 
mentions that, from the number of hooks often fixed in the ft^^h s 
mouth when landed, a certain waste of time necessarily occurred. 

These being the incidental disadvantages of Mr. Stewart's jdan, 
its advantages were : (r) that tlie worm was more quickly baited 
than with the single hook; (2) that it lived much Jtjnecr—with the 
large single hook it dies almost directly; (jj that it presented a 
much more natural appearance to the lish ; and .'41 that, ow iiv' to 
the superior penetrating tendency of small over largo hooks, nnicli 
fewer hsh escaped after being once hooked, whilst it became 
possible to use the finest gut, which could not be safely done with 
large heavy hooks. This is an ad\ antage the importance of whicli 
can hardly be over-estimated in trout fisliing in clear streams. 

As regards the other point—the killing powers—my own ex¬ 
perience of the tackle \K’as that when fishing properly up siycutiiy 
and with a shortish line, hardly any fish escaped at all^ whilst with 
the large single hook, I think the experience of most of my brother 
anglers will bear me out when I say that fully fifty per cent, of 
runs were ‘ missed.’ On the other hand, the practical force of the 
objections mentioned by .Mr. Stewart to his own four-hook i.iekle 
could not but be recognised, and accordingly, after some experi¬ 
ments, I adopted a tackle consisting ot only two hooks, and these 
a trifle larger and thicker in the wire, whicdi, I found, whilst get- 

ting rid of the drawbacks, also combined one or two maieri.il 
improvements in other respects. 

The great advantages, in several points, of the four-hook tackle 


naming the size, or omit the question altonther. ... It w.ll thu^ he se. n tl,.u 
a 'single hook'for trout worm-fishing h .s b on hiliv no umvorstllv' roe<.in- 
mended by angling authorities with the sol.t.irv , x-, e, li.ni of Mr. Stow..,n 
who boldly deviate,, from the beaten track, and eivos a diagram of a lack'c 
composed of four small hcoks, in Iku of the coaveia onai single l.i.go one. 

' C C 
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lead-wire is a capital substitute for shot, and 
get irremediably ‘ stuck ^ in rock-crevices, ,S:c. 


is less liable tc 
The difticukv is 


to twist it round the soft gut in a satishictory manner. 'I'liis 
difficulty, however, I overcome by laying a pin ato^g^,ide of the 
gut and winding the lead-wire closely over both. 'I'lic pin 
being withdrawn, the coils can be tightened verv rcadilv bv 
simply twisting them round with the finger and thumb until 
they grip the gut. This method of weighting is less likely to 
result in damaging the gut than a split shot, which is nipped 
together and jammed on lo it with the teeth. 


In order to cast a light line of this sort, which, of course, 
cannot be done at all against the wind unless the line be cast 
as a fly-line, a 13 or 14 foot rod—or even longer—with small 
upright rings, and a fair amount of ‘ play ’ is desirable. The 
line should be of the very finest dressed silk, not thicker than 
stoutish sewing cotton. The length of cast that can be made 
depends, of course, very much upon the wind \ under ordinary 
circumstances, however, unless heavy sinkers are used, the 
line that can be effectively worked will not much exceed the 
length of the xoA, plus the gut cast of two or three yards. 

The best worms for this sort of fishing for trout, and I 
might saj’, indeed, for every sort of fishing that I am acquainted 
with where small worms are used, is the brandling, or dunghill 
worm, which may be known by its yellowish stripes and the 
pungent odour it emits. This strong smell is, no doubt, one 
cause of its attractiveness as a bait. If brandlings cannot be 
obtained anyAvorm which is of the right size will do—the redder 
the better. It is very important that the worms should be 
thoroughly scoured before being used, as it diminishes the 
chances of their breaking on the hook, as well as improves their 
appearance. The readiest means for scouring is in a large jar 
or box filled aa ith damp moss turned every daA* or tA\’o. 

The hooks figured in the illustration are of the correct size 
for a large brandling of the length shown. When smaller 
Toorms art used the size of the hooks, and also the distance 
between them, should be reduced proportionately. 
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j 4 .\/> trout. 



To rArr\' the b.ut'» l<>r 

frolu lltrcc and a haU tu 
a liutt'^n c>f tlio ruat ur 
will be found rnu* li the 


wT-rm fisfung an o|^n mouthed bag, 
ft^ur iru ht s v|uart\ and atuthed lo 
a liutt-m by a hK;[i of itfinft, 

m '>t rntdiIndeed, 


when con Stan tlv ww.hn^ knee- or waist-deep water, any utlaT 
nk;n is almost iin[>rai.tic.iMc —imU'sS it In.’ t!i.it of the vinall 
an -ler whose answer, when a^keil - What it was he was carrjing 

4~ 

in his mouth ? ' has Ixcorne pr(.‘VcrbuL 

In spite of the rntt/to /u/issrmus i7;i maxim, there is jet a 
certain drawback attached to this son of mid-ri\cr w^rk, the 
drawback of losing time and disturbing the waicr by getting out 


on the bank for the purpose ol landing the fish* On the other 
hand, the attempt to tTansf)ort them direct trom the water lo 
the creel without a landing net is .an almost hoi^cless, as well 
as f>atience-try ing, undertaking* Ihe worm fisher must, there¬ 
fore, practically as a matter of necessity, adopt a portable land¬ 
ing net, and that should be so arranged as to be instantly 
brought into play when required, lo effe* t this some fisher¬ 
men carry a very' short net with a wo^aden htnop, and a handle 
about one and a half foot long which they foss under the rrecl- 
strap, or a small strap attached to the coat, under and Lw.iind 
the left arm, and thence into the pocket The best form of hoof 


for this sort of pocket net is pear-shaped, about eight inches 
wide by eleven inches in length. Such a net ought iM>t tc 

j or 4 oz* in weight, everything complete, and writ! 

it a fish of three pounds weight can be landed. The telescope 
net, however, described at f>. Sr, is in many respects a great im 
provement on this somewhat rough and ready appliance. A 1 
the other net-slings and similar contrivances that I have seei 
seem to possess the speciality of allowing the net to slip out o 
the socket when it is not desired, and to get stuck or bitcbe< 
up in some way or other at the moment of requisition- 

All nets should be made of dressed silk, so that they nuj 
not get sodden, rotten, or catch in the hooks or Uckle. 
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«CREEPER* AND STONE-FLY FISHING AND 

WASP-GRUBS. 

Creeper or stone-fly fishing is a ver)'^ocal sport, and, indeed 
so far as I am aware, is practised nowhere but on the Bordci 
and Lowland streams of Scotland, 

Having said all I know on the subject of this fishing—anc 
It is not much—in the ‘ Modern Practical Angler ’' I quop 
the following from its pages : 

The creeper is the larva of the stone-fly {Sco/fice^ May-fly), ir 
which condition it passes most of the winter and spring months 
living under stones in shallow water, from whence it may generaH> 
be readily obtained in quantities sufficient for angling puiposes 
It will live for days in any perforated can or bait-box, even if kepi 
tn the pocket, and for a longer time in a little water. 

The rod, line, and hooks recommended for trout worm-fishin^ 
and described under that heading, omitting the shot or sinkers, anc 
setting the hooks a little closer together, will probably be found 
on the whole, the best tackle for creeper-fishing. The mode o: 
baiting and using the creeper is as follows : Put the upper hooV; 
through the shoulder, and the lower hook through the tail of the 
creeper, so that it may hang straight on the line : when baited 
use it precisely in the same manner as the worm, always selecting 
rapid rather than still parts of the stream, and, of course, fishino 
up. The bright weather and low clear water, which are best foi 
worm-fishing, will also be found most favourable for the creeper. 
The stone-fly usually remains in its larval or ‘ creeper * conditior 
until the middle of May, and from early in April until this time 
heavy baskets may often be made of it. When in season, the 
creeper is commonly from an inch to an inch and a quarter long. 
About the middle of May the creeper changes from the larval 
into the fly state, casting its tortoiseshell-like covering, and un¬ 
sheathing its wings, of which, however, it makes but little use. Mr. 
Stewart, whose excellent chapter on the subject should be studied 
by all Border anglers, considers that the fly is even more deadly 
than the creeper. He advocates the use of two flies as the bait. . . 


* Fifth edition : George Routledge & Sons. 
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The fly is nearly of the same length as the creeper, and the 
tackle used for one may be used for the other. In fact, when 
creepers are changing the fisherman will often find it convenient 
to fish indiscriminately with either the one or the other. Trout 
take the stone-fly best under water, and close to the edges of tlie 
stream or pool. This point is laid much stress on by Border 
anglers, and with good reason, inasmuch as the natural spots to 
find the fly are close to the banks from which they are washed ; 
and it is here consequently that the trout come to look for them. 
A dark, full water is more favourable for the effective use of the 
sione-tly than one that is low and clear ; but in both states good 
baskets may be made \vith it. The flies should be collected in a 
box the night or early morning before they are to be used. The 
best places for finding them are under the stones above, but near 



the water’s edge ; and where most cast-off shells are seen the fly 
will probably be found in the greatest abundance. 

Colonel Campbell tells me that, on the Border streams, he has 
had great success with this fly used with blow-line tackle. A method 
of natural fly-fishing is also much practised on the Peterel, and 
doubtless on many other neighbouring streams, in which two flies 
—the specific names of which 1 could not ascertain—are used 
upon a small double hook. 

The season for stone-fly fishing begins about the middle of 
May, and ends about the middle of June, 
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I have had some specimens of the creeper and stone-fly 
sent me by the obliging assistance of Messrs. Redpath, of 
Kelso, and the annexed sketch gives a diagram of the stone- 
fly in different stages of development ^^lessrs. Redpath have 
also made a special study of artificial imitations of this insect, 
both in its winged and larval condition, and have forwarded me 
samples, which I must say look exceedingly tempting and life¬ 
like. 

Besides stone-fly fishing, the only really effective method of 
using the natural fly for trout that I am acquainted with is by 
means of the ‘ blow-line; ’ and the place to see blow-line fishing 
is in the lakes of Westmeath. Indeed, this beautiful chain of 
waters seems to be the natural habitat of the art. Each lake in 
its turn, as the fly appeals on it, becomes for a few days a centre 
to the angling community, and many a boat which, as Pat says, is 
only safe provided you do not ‘ cough or snazef is then dragged 
from her moorings—perhaps at the bottom of the lake—and 
pressed into sendee. The art of blow-line fishing, though in its 
principle exceedingly simple, demands much nicety of execution 
in practice, and, as indeed its name implies, it cannot be pursued 
at all without the assistance of that most inconstant element, the 
wind. Weather, however, proving propitious, the tackle is easily 
adjusted. A skein of floss silk, prepared for the purpose, and 
attached to the end of a light running line, is substituted, so far as 
the actual casting is concerned, for the ‘reel-lined and to this 
instead of the ordinan* fly-collar, is fastened a single small hook 
whipped on a strand of flne gut. The hook is baited with a May¬ 
fly, and as the boat drifts the wind carries out the floss silk, which 
ought to be so managed b\ the aid of hand and rod that on]\’ the 
hook and fl^ should actually touch the water. ear the edges ot 
the reeds will usually be found the greatest quantity of 
andj as a corollan’, the greatest number of trout. 

The exact time for this fishing varies a little, as the spring has 
been cold or genial ; and the several lakes vary also niter se, which 
is a great convenience to the fisherman ; but from the middle to the 
end of May is commonly about the time. The Westmeath lakes, 
vhen the nv is up, will well repay a visit, as the fish, which are 
at this lime in tne highest condition, running from two to five 
pounds, and sometimes nearly twice as much, take the natural fly 
freely; and it the angler puts Dr, Peard’s charming little book. 
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The plan adopted by ^Ir. Jones, ot Ludlow, an apo^«.le 
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In selecting the baits for the hook choose the specimens 
^*hich are the least wasp-like in appearance, and put the others 
aside to be used as ground^bait in the manner described with 
regard to gentle-fishing. 

Here is a receipt for taking a wasp’s nest: Cover your 
face and head with a veil over a fencing mask. Tie your 
trousers and coat-cuffs at the bottoms, put on a pair of stout 
gloves and proceed with a shovel to quietly dig out the nest 
This is the way to get stung ; which I can answer for as I have 
tried it If, however, you have any objection to the process, 
then you will find it the better course to preface the ‘ digging 
out ’ by first suffocating the wasps with a sulphur and gunpow’der 
squib in the manner which will be found detailed in Vol. IL 
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THE GRAYLING, AND BAIT-FISHING FOR. 

CoxTixiriNG my observations on bait-fishing for Salmonid.c, 

I come next to Grayling—the remaining British representative 
of the family possessing any great interest for the sportsman, 
and, indeed, ranking ‘ with but after ’ its ‘ star-stoled ’ cousin 
of the brook, Salmo fario, 

When sravlins, or grayling fishing, is the subject of conversa- 
tion among fishermen, almost the first thing one is sure to hear 
is a discussion of the relative merits of this fish, from an angler s 
p»oint of 'view, as compared with the trout; and a consensus 
of opinion is usually at last arrived at that the trout is in every 
way the more mettlesome and sporting fish, but that the gray¬ 
ling possesses one unique advantage over him, from a fly-fisher’s 
standpoint, in that he is in prime condition when the trout 
is out of season, and, of course, unfit to be taken. Trout, in 
fact, spawn during the late autumn and winter months, ard 
grayling during April and the early part of hlay, when they 
come up the gravelly scours in shoals, in this respev-t resembling 
dace. The grayling has, moreover, the advantage of rarely 
being so much out of season as to be unfit for food, or un¬ 
willing to take a bait if judiciously offered. Sir Humphry 
who has given us a very fair history of the fish, con¬ 
sidered that it might be fished for at all times of the year, and 
that when there were flies on the water it would generally take 

them. 

As regards external similitude, there is, of course, no real 
comparison to be made between the trout and the grayling, the 
latter bearing really a greater resemblance to the vendace, and 
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others of the herring-shaped species, or corc^oui, and especially 
in the matter of the size of the scales which are large and chub¬ 
like, whilst the scales of the trout are exceedingly small, and in 
the charrs even minute. The basis of the colouring in the 
scales of the grayling is rather silver than gold, and when in the 
height of condition—that is, in October or November—and just 
taken from the water, he is certainly one of the most beautiful 
fish that swims. At this time the back is of a deep purple 
or claret colour, with small dark irregular spots on the sides ; 
the stomach is brilliantly white, with a fringe or lacing of gold ; 
and the tail, pectoral, and ventral fins are of a rich purplish 
tint. The dorsal fin is \ery large—almost disproportionately 
so—and is covered with scarlet spots and wavy lines upon a 
ground of reddish browm. The little ‘velvety’ back fin near 
the tail is also dark browm or purple, and the w*hole body is 
shot with violet, copper, and blue reflections when seen in 
different lights. 

Properly to appreciate this colouring, the fish should be 
laid horizontally upon the hand to be looked at, in w'hich 
position its varied tinting is seen to the greatest advantage. 

The specific name, thy7nallus, or ‘thymy,’ is derived from a 
peculiar smell which is said to be possessed by the grayling, but 
which, I must say, appears to me to resemble rather the odour 
cf cucumber than that of thyme. Its familiar name ‘ cravlin^ ’ 
is probably a modification of ‘ gray-lines,’ having reference to 
the longitudinal dusky-blue bars with which its body is marked. 

The grayling is essentially a local fish, and, as compared 
with the trout, may be even said to be rare, only certain soils 
being apparently suitable to its development—or, perliaps 
favourable to the production of the insect-food on which it in 
a great measure subsists. It thrives best in rivers the bottoms 
of which are composed principally of sandy gravel or loam. 
Rocky or stony bottoms are verj' inimical to its breeding ; and 
this is probably the reason why, though flourishing in many 
Continental waters, none exist, so far as I am aware, in those 
of Ireland or Scotland. Indeed, even in England, a dozen 
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names or so include all our streams •which have any right 
really to be considered as properly grayling waters; and these, 
with hardly an exception, belong to the southern and western 
portions of the island. 

Some years ago the attempt to introduce grayling into the 
upper part of the Thames was made by Mr, Warburton, who 
turned in a considerable number of store-fish, but they never 
became acclimatised, and at last practically disappeared. The 
case is. no doubt, accurately stated bv Mr. Blaine, when he 
savs, ‘ Grayling require other peculiarities of location besides 
those of temperature, such as, for instance, the general character 
of the water they inhabit, and certain circumstances in the nature 


of its composition derived from its sources.’ 

It is probably owing to the absence of some of these requi- 
that the breeding of the fish in several rivers in which they 
have been attempted to be naturalised has not been attended 
with success. In some they soon disappeared : in others they 
remained, but never thrived ; while in some waters, though they 


lived and at first increased, yet they were afterwards observed 
to shift their quarters to difterent grounds, in most of which 
cases it proved, as in the Test of Hampshire, that they 
emigrated from aljove downwards, probably’ in search of deeper 
and more tranquil waters. For the grayling-fisher cannot fail 
to observe that this species does not, like the trout, afiect very 
ra]Md shallows and the coldest torrents ; on the contrary it 
seems to thrive best where milder currents alternate with deep 


and extensive pools. On the rapids, however—or ‘stickles, 
ns thev are termed—small grayling may frequently be found, 
but the large fish rarely, except in the spawning season. 

The haunts of large grayling are uie deepish and slow run¬ 
ning tails of streams or pools, a few yards before the lormation 
of fresh shallows ; and here they will be found at all tunes, except 

vhen spawning. 

It will thus be seen that grayling are fastidious, not to say 
. apririous. in their choice of habitats ; yet it has been proved 
by experiment that they will thrive even in ponds the conditions 


r 
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of which are otherwise suitable. Sue h a [)oncl, of an acre or 
so in extent, exists to iny knowledi^e witliin a few miles uf 
Ludlow. It is fed by a fine spring, and the grayling whicli were 
put into it, I have been assured, both thrive and latten won¬ 
derfully. Unfortunately a reference to my notes does ntjt enable 
me to say whether they also breed. As a rule it has been 
found by experiment that even in ponds where they will li\e 
—such as those, for instance, newly cut in hard soil or whit Ii 
have been recently and thoroughly cleaned—they do not breed. 

Of the counties producing these fish, probably Herefordshire 
and Shropshire contain the best, as they certainly contain the 
most celebrated streams ; the former includes the I'eine, I.ugg, 
Wye, and Arrow, and the latter the Clun and the leme, dis¬ 
tinguished as the head-quarters of the well-known Leintwar- 

dine Club. 

In Hampshire and Wiltshire, the grayling is found in the 
Test, Wharf, and in both the Avons ; in Staffordshire, in the 
Hodder, Trent, Dove, and Wye ; in Derbyshire, in the L>ove ; 
and in Merionethshire, in the Dee, between Curlcen and Bala ; 
in Lancashire, in the Ribble ; in Yorkshire, in the Derwent, 
Ure, Wharfe, and Whiske, near Northallerton ; and in Cumber¬ 
land, in the Esk and the Eden. 

‘Grayling,^ observes Mr. H. R. Francis, ‘are oddly dislri- 
‘buted in the British Isles. I know of few in Scotland or 
‘ Ireland, while in England the streams haunted by them seem 
‘ capriciously distributed in groups according to no traceable rule. 

‘ Yorkshire has many, chiefly to the north and east ; Derbyshire 
‘ many \ Lancashire, as far as I know, only the Ribble, South- 
‘ ward, after an extensive hiatus^ we have the grayling streams 
‘ of Shropshire, and Herefordshire, and again not a few in the 
‘ south of South Wales. There are good grayling in several of 
‘ the principal Hampshire streams, and I think I have heard of 
‘ a few in Wiltshire, but in the centre and south-east of England 

w 

‘ they are not to be found.^ 

Of the above grayling waters by far the finest streams are 
the Dove, the Lugg, the Test and the Teme. The last-named 
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river contains, in addition to some remarkably beautiful scenerv, 
probably the best crravlins; ^vater in the world — certainly in 
England ; and the Teme grayling has the reputation of being 
the first in the market. It was in tlie neighbourhood of the 
1 erne, at Downton, that Sir H. Davy wrote his ‘ Salmonia, or 
Days of Salmon Fishing and I have enjoyed some excellent 
sport on this river through the kindness of its owner, Mr. 
Boughton Knight, of Downton Castle. 

Izaak Walton makes special mention of the Teme, in the 
neighbourhood of Worcester, for its remarkable grayling fishincr. 

It takes its rise in the Kern’ hills, MontgomerN'shire, and flow¬ 
ing through a wild pastoral country’, a region of large, round, green- 
topped hills, thoroughly suggestive of shepherd life, but not pre¬ 
senting any ver\’ great attractions for the lovers of the picturesque, 
arrives at Knighton, and from thence flows past Leintwardine to 
Ludlow and Tenbun*’, finadly failing into the Severn at Powick 
below Worcester. Throughout its course, or at all events from 
Knighton, the Teme is generally strictly preserved, more particu¬ 
larly from Leintwardine to Tcnbur\'. The best grayling fishing is 
at Leintwardine, and from thence to Ludlow. 

]Mr. T. H. Cliffe furnished me some rears ago, when I was 
editing the ‘ Fisherman's ^Magazine and Review,’ with some 
further particulars in regard to the best grayling fishing stations, 
which may still probably be of interest, although no longer 
reliable as an angling itinerary. 

Knighton, called by the Welsh Tref-y-Clawdd, meaning the 
^ town on the (Oli’a's) Dyke,’ is a good station for fishermen, more 
especially for such as prefer to roam unrestricted up into the wild 
moorland wastes near the source of the Teme ; but Ludlow, Ten- 
bury, and a small place called ‘ Little Hereford,’ are also excellent 
stations. At the last-named the trout and grayling fishing at the 
proper seasons is often first-rate. The banks of the river are, how¬ 
ever, somewhat encumbered with trees. After Presteign, Knighton 
may be considered the first town in Radnor. It is well situated on 
a hill above the river, and to such as are fond of retirement and 
like wandering amongst wild hills, either in search of sport or 
antiquities, Knighton is a pleasant 
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I will now refer to the Lugg, a stream witli which I am more 
intimately acquainted, and which is little less famous for grayling 
than its sister the Teme. Like the latter it has also a Welsh oricrin. 
It rises in Radnorshire, in the wild hills in the neighbourhood of 
Llang\*nIlo, and after flowing for several miles a parallel course 
southward of the Teme, arrives at the neat, prettily situated town 
of Presteign, Llan Andras, the ‘ church of St. Andrew/ wdiich is 
the capital of the county of Radnor. Presteign, however, is not 
entirely a \\ elsh town, as it is partly situated in Herefordshire, the 
River Lugg here dividing the Counties of Radnor and Hereford. 
It has a good market for agricultural produce, and living is 
moderate,—a desideratum to as have only small incomes ; and 

to the angler Presteign is a most desirable residence during the 
summer and autumn. 

From Presteign, the Lugg flows past Kinsham, between thickly 
wooded hills near Shobdon Court, the picturesque seat of Lord 
Bateman ; thence to Aymestry, Mortimers Cross, and the pretty 
pastoral village of Kingsland. After passing Leominster its course 
is through a rich, level, fertile countr)*, until it finally discharges 
itself into the Wye below ^lordiford. 

« . , Now through the wood 

We steal, and mark the old and moss}' oaks 
Imboss the mountain’s slope : or the wild ash, 

W ith rich red clusters mantling ; or the birch 
In lonely glens light wavering : till behold 
The rapid river shooting through the gloom 
Its lucid line aloncr. 

The Arrow joins the Lugg a few^ miles below Leominster * it 

contains grayling and trout, but to the angler it is of far inferior 
attraction to the sister stream. 

Such being a brief sketch of the topography of the Lugg, I now 
come to the more practical question—ubere and how to find gray¬ 
ling fishing. From Presteign, to and below Leominster the Lugg 
contains grayling more or less numerous. This river is now 
almost entirely preserved from a short distance below Presteigii, 
until it joins the WVe. I have met with excellent sport\t 
A^*inestp9 more especially at Kingsland, a charming retreat 
for the fishennan ; very^ comfortable although somewhat primitive 
and homely. Accommodation may be obtained at the village inn. 
Grayling are peculiar in their habits, and are only to be found in 
rhers abounding in rapids and scours, alternating with Hanes’ of 
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deep sluggish water. This is a characterisiic which especially 
belongs to the Lugg^ more particularly in the higher portions of its 
course, and in no part more so than in the water from and abo\ e 
Aymestry to Kingsland and downwards. You find the smaller, or 
M'hat are locally termed the shett or ^ shut^ gra) lirig, abounding in 
the scours or runs ; the larger fish keeping to the pools and deep 
still lanes of water. 

There are, or were, two, if not more clubs on this river : viz. 
at Leominster and Kingsland. To the latter club I formerly be¬ 
longed, and although the members were professedly limited, yet 
there was not much difficulty in procuring admission. The sub¬ 
scription was a guinea a year with a gratuity to the keeper of the 
water, and each member of the club was entitled to give permission 
to a friend, should the latter accompany him. The club water 
extended from Kingsland for about two miles, and all, or nearly all, 
the water was sufficiently open along the banks for the purposes of 
the angler. At the village inn there is room for two or three 
anglers, and if further accommodation is required, private lodgings 
in the village can be obtained. 

A mile or two further on from Kingsland, on the road to 
Wigmore and Presteign, we come to Mortimer's Cross, so called 
from a famous battle fought in the vicinity, between the adherents 
of the Houses of York and Lancaster. This village contains an 
old-fashioned but comfortable inn, and being in the immediate 
vicinity of the Lugg, is conveniently situated for the fisherman. 
There is excellent fishing-ground from Kingsland to Aymestry, but 
it is necessary" to obtain leave ; for particulars we should advise 
inquiries being made at Mortimers Cross. Ayinestiy, further on, 
is the beau ideal of a fisherman’s home, in short perfection. 
Formerly, there stood near the bridge a veiy comfortable inn, con¬ 
sisting of a roomy parlour, and two or three bed-rooms, clean, 
although homely, with great civility and good fare. Since my 
sojourn there, however, I have heard that the inn is shut up, and 
whether there is now any accommodation for the fisherman at 
Aymestry, I am unable 1t« 

The scenery here, especially in autumn, is exquisite, the banks 
of the Lugg being beautifully wooded, and the branches in many 
places weeping over and even into the water. From hence to 
Kingsland by road is about three miles. The Aymestry water 
extenciS above bridge for about one mile. Above that the Lugg is 

su ictly pi'eser\'cd by Lord Bateman. 

There is one drawback to the angler : at the fall of the leaf the 
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water is frequently almost covered with dead leaves which attach 

themselves to his flies, and are a considerable trial to his patience. 

A pleasant walking trip may be made from Kingsland to 

Shobdon, and from thence through the woods by a very romantic 

path to the banks of the Lugg, returning to Kingsland by Aymestry 

and Mortimers Cross. Another agreeable e.xcursion may be made 

from Aymesto’ to the old ruins of Wigmore Castle, which are 

extensi\e, and well worthy of inspection, and from thence to 
Presteign. 

* 

In weight the grayling rarely exceeds 3 lbs., and by far the 
greater number of fish taken are under i Ib. Occasionally, 
however, they are even met with of even a lar-er size than the 
above-named : Mr. T. Lister Parker took three fish in the 
Avon, near Ringwood, which together weighed 12 lbs. ; a gray¬ 
ling of 4 lbs. weight was killed in the Test, and one of 5" lbs. 

is recorded to have been taken in the neighbourhood of 
Shrewsbury, 

Bowlker, in his ‘Art of Angling,’ says that the largest graylinn- 
he ever knew weighed 5-^ lbs., and Mr. Jones, who was'well 
known to Ludlow grayling fishers as a most skilful and inde¬ 
fatigable angling attendant, tells me that he never knew or 
heard of a bigger. He himself caught one weighing 4 lbs 5 ozs 
m the presence of Mr. M'alcott, of Bitterly Court. This wa* 
with a single hair and a gentle. The fish was stuffed by 
the late Dr. Buckley, of Shrewsbury. It is curious that though 
Bowlker was a Ludlow man, and doubtless a good gra^lincr 
fisher, he does not mention the artilicLl grasshopper at all in his 
book. Jones claims to have been the first to introduce it, at any 
rate in the neighbourhood of Ludlow. In the Leintwardine Club 
t ere are only certain days of the year on which, if I remember 
nghtly, grasshopper fishing is allowed, a precaution that mav, 
perhaps, be necessary' on club water which is liable to be 
assiduously and closely fished. The limit of size under which 

the Club used to permit the taking of grayling, either with bait 
or fly, was 10 inches. 

In connection with this, the limitation of size, naturally 
occurs that of the growth rate. 
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One-vear-old ^J^h are locally ten 

wlicn thev weiah aliout ejuarte 

* shut ’ ^rayli 

er spots nor lateral line:? 

have sjiots, but no well-marked Ion 
lull-^rown fish. At three rears old tlie gra}l 

to three quarters of a pound in average waters, and is> bUi'p«3-*ed 
bv some authors to continue growing at ab^ ait liic same rale, 
viz. a quarter of a pound per annum, until reaciiing us nia\iinuni 
wei'^ht which may iprobably be con^iuered under oruir 
ditions from four to five pounds. Other auih"ri;:c< 
ccntr.irv, say that after half a pound the grayling grows lasi. 

the next or fourth year he puts on another pound. .V 
grayling weighing haf a pound spawns, but a ‘ shett ’ grayling 

does nijt. 

The ova are numerous, but considerably smaller than those 
of the trout, being about the size of partridge shot, and when 
seen in the rays of the sun, look veiw* much the colour of the 
opal The bodv of the embryo fish becomes distinctly visible 
in about nine days, and the egg itself hatches in fourteen or 
fifteen days from the date of deposit,—^results obtained in the 
case of the eggs of the trout, in about thirty-five and fifty days 
respectively. The spawning time, as already observed, is m 
April and the beginning of May, the fish getting into condition 
in Tulv, and reaching its prime in October and November, when 

most of the other Salmonidie are going off. 

Besides flies, worms, caterpillars, and the like, the food of 
the grayling consists of the larvae of dragon-flies. May nies, and 
other ephemera, remains of the cases of the former and the 
skins of all of them being frequently found in its stomach. 
In the winter months the grayling will commonly rise ai. 
the fly from about twelve o’clock until two, it there is an) 


sun. 

Into the question of fly-fishing I do not 
as it has been ably dealt with elsewhere in 
Mr. H. R. Francis. I may, however, add a ' 




to enter, 
this volume by 
which I believe 
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that gentleman does not give, namely, that when the fish refuse 
the fly at surface, they will frequently take it if allowed to sink 
towards the bottom. 

Although instances have been known, and that not infre¬ 
quently, of grayling taking the spinning minnow, it is not 
believed that they resemble trout in their minnow-feedin " 
propensities, or that the minnow forms any important part of 
their dietary’. The best mode of bait-fishing is undoubtedlv 
with the gentle, either in connection with the artificial grass¬ 
hopper, or on the hook of an artificial flv, or bv itself. 

To take the last first, gentle-fishing with the float is a most 
killing method of taking the grayling. Indeed, Jones, the fisher¬ 
man aforesaid, whose e.xperience is, perhaps, unequalled, has 
repeatedly told me that he considered it, on the whole, the most 
deadly method that could be practised and that it will not 
unfrequently succeed when all other baits firil. It is especially 
good when the water is too much coloured for flies, d'he 
modus operandi is as follows Take a long stiffish, light 
rod and a fine running line—such as Nottingham silk, for 
example—with very fine gut, or, still better {paec Jones), single 
hair float-line, and a very small hook, about No. r of mv 
patterns, ^^hich should be baited with two gentles, ^lC^*er more 
A float about three inches long and exceedingly light should 

be used, with a single good-sized shot, say No. 3. about three 
quarters of a foot above the hooks. 

The float should be light enough for this shot to ‘cock’ 
It properly. Choos^a ver>’ quiet hole or swim, and plumb the 
depth; allowing sufficient float-line over to let the shot touch 
the bottom. For ground bait use gentles simply—either carrion 
or liver—and proceed to fish as if for roach, the onlv difference 
being that a little more time must be allowed in striking a bite 
and the stroke should be a very gentle one, as the mouth of 
the grayling is delicate. It is a good plan in gro: md-baiting to 
keep on throwing in a few gentles—say half-a-dozen or so at a 
time so that the attention of the fish may be kept, as it were, 
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half a quart is 


constantlv occupied ; especially throw in gentles ever\' time 
after catching a lish, or €:\n loJien o/!e /ras Iwn Jicokcd cr 
Indeed, if vou are sufficiently nimble to accomplish the feat, 
it is a threat element of success in malting a bag to thro\v in 
ground bait while the fish is actually being i>layed—a plan which 

I hnve 3,150 adopted with success in roach 

By following out the above method, the grayling tisacr 

may often catc°h nearly ever>- fish in the hole or swim, and 

sometimes verv heavy specimens. Halt a pint of gentles are 

enoueh for one day and one rod, but I think 

still better. _ i j • 

For this style of gentle fishing the Nottingham method is 

particularly deadly, and I have been assured that Worcester 

fi.-hermen lower down the Teme, by Tenbury, and so on, make 

larcre takes of cravling in this way, using a float almost big 

enough for jack 1 For an account of the Nottingham style of 

fishing see ^ ol. II. ^ r c i 

Ludlow was the head-quarters of the old school of gentle 

fishers.’ but of late years this method has dropped much into 
disuse, although still occasionally practised. The masters of the 
art of oravling fishing with gentles always prelerred hair to gut, 
as beim:- finer, less visible, and longer in the strand, also because 
it neve'r ‘ frays or frets,’ however much it may be used. It 
also floats, which is better for some reasons for the play of the 
gentle, and probably makes it less likely to catch m the ground. 
Its use, however, is confined to gentle fishing, being unsuitable 
both for the flv and grasshopper ; in the latter case not being 
stron- enough, and in the former its ‘ flotation ’ being an objec¬ 
tion, "inasmuch as many grayling take the fly under water, as 
I have before pointed out. Gut, of course, sinks instead of 

The hair for the purpose indicated should always be taken 

from an entire horse. „.r,nld 

The.e notes on grayling fishing w.th the natural ba.t nould 

be incomplete w ithout a reference to a some.vhat local. P”''^ 
vet as oractised by its professors, apparently a very deadly 
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method of using the ’worm, somewhat after the ‘ Nottingham 
style.’ As I have had no personal experience in this branch ot 
grayling fishing, I have taken the liberty of quoting from an 
able article on the subject, which recently appeared in the 
‘Fishing Gazette/ by !Mr. Francis il. Walbran. 

The author of a ‘ Book on Angling/ observes this gentleman, 
makes the remark that ‘As the grayling is such a sporting fish, 
and so free to rise to all comers, it is a disgrace and a shame to 
treat him like a poacher, with worms and such abominations. 
Now, this may be all very well when you are dealing with the 
denizens of Hampshire or Derbyshire streams, where fly-fishing 
may be carried on almost into winter with reasonable expectation 
of success; but anybody who pays a visit to any of our Yorkshire 
rivers after about the middle of October will find that, if he intends 
to kill anything like a respectable dish of grayling, he will be 
obliged to have recourse to some other method of luring them than 
the artificial fly. 

jMy object in writing is to explain to those of my readers who 
may be unacquainted with it, the favourite mode of fishing for the 
grayling adopted by anglers in this district during the winter 
months, and which is termed by them ‘swimming the worm.’ As 
regards sport, I consider it little inferior to dear-water worm 
fishing for trout, and I venture to predict that any angler who may 
try his hand at it and become an adept, will come to the conclusion 
that it is equally a scientific amusement. 

The weather ought to be bright and frosty, with the water low 
and clear, to ensure success in this fishing. ]\Iclted snow or 
‘broth,’ as it is called, immediately spoils sport, and if the rivers 
are at all flooded through rain, you are unable to get to the places 
where grayling usually frequent, and, in addition to that, they ne\'er 
feed really well in either a rising or falling state of the water. 

The rod should be about eleven feet in length, lieht. and in- 
dined rather to stiftness, but not too much so. An ebonite check 
reel, with a fine braided waterproofed line, completes that portion 
of your equipment, so we will now pass on to the tackle, then to 
the consideration of bait, and finish up with a description of the 
modus operandi. 

Prepare a cast three yards in length, tapering down to the 
finest drawn gut procurable, and on this wrap with red silk a No. 4 
fine wire round-bend hook, with a piece of stifi' bristle projecting 
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out about one-eig'hth inch from the upper portion of the shank ; 
weight the tackle with a single swan shot attached to the line about 
12 inches from the hook ; the float should be made of cork about 
the size of a marble^ with a hole bored through the centre, and 
an adjusting plug of either quill or wood. 

Opinions seem to \’aiy as to the most suitable kind of worms 
to emplo}’, some preferring the brandling, others the small red 
worm found in rotten leaf mould, ^Yhich is known as the ‘ cockspur’ 
in some districts ; and, as far as my experience goes, I have always 
found the latter prove the more attractive bait of the two. 

Insert the point of the hook into the worm about one-eighth 
inch below the head, and thread it up the shank o\ er the projecting 
piece of bristle, which will keep it in its place, allowing the tail of 
the worm to hang straight down, with the point and bend of the 
hook exposed. As a general rule i8 inches is about the proper 
depth at which to adjust the float, so that the worm may swim 
3 inches or 4 inches from the ground ; but, of course, it all depends 
upon the stream in which you are Ashing. 

All being now ready, let us adjourn to the river, and look out 
for a likely spot in which to commence operations. As I write I 
can picture just such a place in my mind's eye—a stream upon my 
fa^'ourite river—the Yore. It is perhaps half-a-mile in length, 
having a uniform depth of about 2 teet, excepting at the tail of it, 
where it runs gradually oft into a deep pool. At the head of the 
stream it is rocky, the water running sharply round the moss- 
covered boulders, forming below them those quiet little eddying 
pools that grayling especially affect. Step into the edge of the 
stream and letting out line to about the length and a half of your 
rod, cast your worm lightly just above that rock ; jauntily rides the 
tiny float into the eddying pool below, and just as it is veering 
round a slight stoppage occurs—only for a moment, however, and 
then mo^’es on as before j pull out and examine your bait. Ah ! I 
thought so. The tail of your worm is gone \ that was a gratling, 
my friend, and the next swim I will wager anything that you ‘nail' 
him. Another cast ; once more the float stops in exactly the 
same place, but this time drags as though the hook had caught in 
the bottom. Now, then, strike with a firm turn of the \\x\%l—habet\ 
a good fish, too, to judge by the resistance that he makes. Gently, 
gently ; do not hurry him. The tackle is fine and his mouth 
tender. There, he turns on his side at last 3 slip the net under 

him and transfer him to your basket* 
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Tust a nip of ‘ Scotch’ to commemorate the first fish, and then 
proceed cautiously down stream, try ing every likely place wiih-.n 
reach. Towards'the end of the stream wc appro.arh a belt of 
xvillow trees which fringe the water's edge. Under the sh.i..e 
their pink roots many a lusty member of the Salmo_ 1 h> mallus 
family has his home. Let out a long line as m roach hsh.ng, and 
allow your bait to swim down about half a yard or so from the side. 
There goes your float. No mistake about that bite, as the meiiy 
music of your reel testifies, the fish taking out line rapidly. A 
‘pounder’ this time, and if some of our sceptical friends whodenc e 
the idea of a grayling being comparable to trout, as regards gainc- 
ness, could witness or e.xperience the ‘play’ of a fish like this, 
hooked upon drawn gut in the height of season, 1 fancy that they 

would alter their opinions somewhat. 

But the struggle comes to an end at last, and as you dip him 

out of his native element in your net you cannot help but admire 
his perfect svmmetrx- and beautiful colouring. How handsome he 
looks as he lies on the frozen grass, the rich crimson of his large 
dorsal fin contrasting so well with his black back, and the green 
and purple sheen of his silvery^ sides with the miiky white of his 

belly. , 

But come along; we must waste no time, for the days are short 

at this season of the year. Past the willows we come to a shelving 

bed of sand and gravel. Cautiously now, my friend, for this is 

the best swim of all. Over that bar of to c 

a deep pool; adjust your float a little deeper, and proceed as 
before. No result the first attempt ; your line is out at full stretch ; 
the float drags on account of the sudden check, and you prepaic to 
pull out for another swim. But before you are almost a^vaie \our 
rod top recei^'es a sudden jerk, and your line comes bauk to ) ou 
fniTttfs hook, perhaps the float as well. Its no use, hc)^\c\er, 
*ciy'ing* over spilt milk,’ and 1 will tell you bow to a\eit the dis¬ 
aster ill future. In such a place as this when the float gets to the 
end of the swim, the hook, being lightly weighted rises with the 
current, and the grayling, coming from below, snatches at it, and 
snaps the fine drawn gut with the sudden jerk. Never, there¬ 
fore, keep venr finger on the line, also take the piecaution 
before withdrawing to give a gentle strike, in which case should 
a fish have taken your bait without giving any indication 

the medium of your float, you geneiall^ succeed in 

landing. 
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The artificial grasshopper so called, fig. i, is merely a 
rough imitation of the common green caterpillar, dressed over 
a small piece of lead to carry the bait rapidly to the bottom ; a 
couple of gentles or so being stuck on to the point of the hook. 
N o fioat, properly so called, is used, but only a miniature sub¬ 
stitute intended to rise and sink with the line, but at the same 
time to give the fisherman an idea of the depth and position 
of his bait. b, in the woodcut, fig. 2, represents the sheath or 
‘cap' of quill, into which slips a fine piece of solid quilstem, 
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FIG. 2. — GRAYLING ‘ FLOAT. 


A A, cut of a tlii< kncss to fit it accuratelv. The line of course 
passes between a and 14 and is shifted according to the ave¬ 
rage tlepth t‘» l>e iished. 

The ‘ grasshc>]»per ' is worked simply by a ^ sink and draw’ 
motion— allowed, that is, to i k) down to the bottom, and then 
drawn u[> again ribout a toca or so as belore, The stream is 
u-iiallv strong enoiigli to sliift tl'ie bait as much as is desirable ; 
but if ilie water be t(.)o still U*r this, the result can be arrived 
at 1»% ‘‘drawing ' the bait a little to tlie riglit or Iclt with the 

Co ^ 

rod, as I lia\e ]u.)inted out in tire ‘.Modern rractical Angler.’ 

d lie great ]>(Mnt is to lie quite sure tliat the bait does touch 
tile b^ra-jin befc>rc drawing up. 
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A run will of course be perceived as the bait is being drawn 
up, when a smart stroke should be given, and the fish held 
tightly. Otherwise from its non-fighting propensities, a large 
grayling is very likely to get off j the hook also is a good deal 
encumbered with gentles. AVhen first struck, the larger grayling 


appear to me to fight as an eel fights—pulling tail backwards, 
instead of running down or away, head first, as other fish gene¬ 
rally do ; and I hardly ever remember seeing a hooked grayling 

spring out of water. 

The best spots for grasshopper fishing have already been 
described. Where the water is deep enough, a short line 


worked almost perpendicularly near the bank will be found 
most successful : but by throwing out a considerable distance, 
excellent water otherwise inaccessible can otten be reached. 


The cast may be made over-hand like a fly to a distance of 
some ten yards, but care must be taken to allow the line to 
spread well behind, or otherwise the bait will perform various 
eccentric flights into the bank or bushes. A longish light rod, 
say fourteen or fifteen feet, is most convenient for grasshopper 
fishing ; and a fine running line which is not much liable to be 
acted upon by the current. 

As a rule, fish caught with the grasshopper are twice as 
large as those caught with the fly. September, October, 
November and December are the best months, and the best 


days are usually quiet warm days succeeding frosty nights—in 
fact, grasshopper fishing never fairly gets into play until the 
first sharpish frost. From about 8 a.m. until 4 p.m. is com¬ 
monly the best time of day. The proportions of a Teme 
grayling of about one and a half pounds which I measured 
were :—total length of the head, body, and tail-fin being 
considered as five and a half, the length of the head alone as 
one. Depth of body slightly greater than length of head ; tail 
forked As in all members of the salmon family, the grayling 
has two back fins, the second adipose or fatty. 

Number of scales in lateral line about eighty-seven. 
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TIIA ME S TRO UT- FISH IMG. 

Looking at the dear old Thames from an angler s point of view, 

I must admit that within my memory the range of ‘ fish-able ’ 
water has been considerably reduced. I have made many a 
cood basket of roach and dace off the piles under Putney 
Bridce. where the water was then clear enough to support a tair 
sprinkling of barbel, and I have caught halt-a-dozen dilierent 
kinds of fish off the bank of Ranelagh House, where I lived as 
a boy, from grounds lately united to those of the Hurling- 
ham Club. The roach-fishing at Battersea Bridge, if I 
remember, onlv ceased about the year 1S27, and from that date 
the limit of rod-fishing gradually receded up the river. There 
has. however, since the formation of the Thames Embankment 
been a re-appearance of scale-fish down the estuary, and though 
the increased traffic forbids the renewal of punt-fishing, yet m 
certain states of the water resolute urchins contrive to extract a 
few of them as low down as Chelsea Bridge. From Teddington 
upwards the angling may not be quite what it was in my boy¬ 
hood, but if we* could have an authentic summary' of all the 
fish taken in the course of a year between the tidal boundary 
and ^Vallingford, the number, weight and variety' of the cap¬ 
tures would, I think, astonish some facetious contemners of 

Thames fishing, 

Mv present concern, however, is with one only of its 
numerous branches; the one, perhaps, which has suffered 
least from increased traffic and the disturbance of the stream. 
The h'T.unts of the Thames trout lie for the most part out^i e 

If course of lighters and steam-launches, and where the run 
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of the water is too strong for any but the most athletic scuher. 
^loreover, the various societies which have taken part in the 
preservation of the river have given special attention to keeping 
up—and in some cases getting up—the stock of trout* hat 
remains yet to be done for the better attainment of these objects 
I shall try to show towards the end of this paper. For the 
present, I will at once address myself to the ways and means 
of capturing Thames trout which my own experience has 

recommended to me, 

I ought however at the outset to make two admissions 
which will go far to ‘ disable my judgment * in the eyes of many 
skilful London anglers. My experience is ‘ ancient' as well as 
‘fish-like/ having been acquired almost wholly in the years 
from 1844 to 1854 inclusive. I have, it is true, twice within 
the last few years tried my old casts with the fly for a few 
hours, and both times with success, but I have ^ lost touch ’ of 
many parts of the river with which I was once familiar. Again, 
I can only claim to have known well the trouting capacities of 
the river between Pangbourne and Bray Weir, and have but a 
general knowledge of those lower reaches in which the trout 
are heaviest and most highly educated. 

There was a story current some thirty years ago of a gentle¬ 
man who took boat at Chertsey for his first day's assault on 
these wary giants, and favoured by weather or water or that 
mysterious power called ‘luck’ brought home two noble trout, 

^ the likes' of which he had never seen. He lost no time in 
leasing a Thames-side villa, the hall of which he already beheld 
in his mind's eyes decorated with a goodly array of similar 
water-trophies. But during a two-years’ tenancy he never 
killed another Thames trout 

Similar experiences, however, were not unknown in what I 
may call the ‘ middle waters,’ my own special beat. I could 
mention men well-known in the andins; world who were con- 

o o 

stantly baffled in their attempts to secure a trout from Father 
Thames* I shall never forget the reply made to me by a dear 
friend and sporting companion of my own—beyond question a 
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skilful trout-fisher, with a quick eye and nice hand—when I 
requested him to fish with me on the opening day of the 
troming-season. ‘ Xo, F./ said he, ‘it won't do. I have done 
with toiling and spinning. Three seasons have I fished for 
Thames trout. I have been broken five times. I have taken 
but one trout, weighing one pound, and that the cat ate !' 

The climax was so comical that I forbore to ‘ saddle him 
with a iudement’ for baskedne; a fish under size. 

His record—a strictly true one—^vas certainly not en¬ 
couraging. Yet in spite of this and other kindred examples, 
or—as some would say—warnings, 1 think the difficulty ot 
taking trout in the Thames is a good deal exaggerated. ]\Iy 
own experience, I am told, has been exceptionally lortunate, 
and if I stated its general result I should hardly expect to be 
believed by those who do not know me. It will be more to 
the purpose to point out the reasons which seem to me to 
account for an unduly low average of success and the details 
of practice which I have found useful; citing my own record 
only when it has some distinct value as illustrating a principle. 

In the first place it appears to me that Thames trout-fishing as 
commonly practised is too much an affair of weirs and floodgates 
—of spinning hour after hour in a strong rush of water, at, or 
near, the san'iC spot. Xo doubt a good hand, with abundant 
leisure mav, if he steadily haunts two or three good weir-pools 
on likely days, make certain of a few fish in the course of the 
season, and those, mark you, good ones. Moreover, if he 
likes to take things easily, he will have less severe and con¬ 
tinuous work than he would encounter in fishing a series of 
heavT streams broad-cast with the spinning-bait, with an average 
of something like forty yards to each throw. Xor again is his 
sport wholly monotonous when he is not actually fast in a fish. 
I never could make the first cast of the day in the central rush 
of a aood weir without a stirring sense of expectation. And 
when a goodly trout shows himself well on the feed within 
reach of the weir-fisher's station, there is no slight excitement 
in the attempt to guide the spinning bleak or gudgeon so as to 
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cross his beat attractively. But ‘for a’ that, and a’ that and 
twice as much as a' that/ give me the open stream-fishing in 
April and earlv ISIay, and the fly later in summer forenoons and 

evenings, for the cream of Thames trouting. 

The second cause, which seems to me to increase the ine\it- 

able diftculties of this sport, and to limit the number of captures, 
is that spinning for Thames trout is too commonU’ regarded as a 
thing apart’—utterly unlike the minnow-fishers sport in other 
waters, and to be invariably pursued with the heavily leaded 
trace, sho\^'y bait, and elaborate flight of hooks which are need¬ 
ful in working strong and broad streams, but those only. Let 

me give an example to illustrate my meaning. 

About forty years ago I made my first accjuaintance "^iLh 
the trout of Father Thames. I had recently taken a cottage 
at Hurley, hard by the second lock above Marlow, and wished 
to know what could be done in that neighbourhood at my 
favourite sport. It was the ominous ist of April, and so un¬ 
favourable was the weather that old Andrews, whose services 
I had secured as boatman, broadly hinted that I had better 
have stayed at home. Never since have I seen the river so 
low at that season, and the day was so exceptionally warm and 
bricrht that I was fain to fish in my shirt-sleeves, as if it had 
been midsummer. There were four other boats out in the 
reach below Boulter’s Lock, and nn- soul was vexed to see the 
dashing and plunging of baits and leads across the broad 
sunny shallows ; far more calculated, I should have supposed, 
to scare than to attract a trout of average 1 ntelli^ e tree, 
once made up my mind to have nothing to do with the Thames 
spinning tackle, and fitted up a cast arranged in the frshion 
which I had found killing in a score of smaller ri^■ers. It con¬ 
sisted of a small lead to lie within the belly of the bait, to 
which was attached a lip-hook with two eyes, while on a 
separate length of fine gut were two triangles. These were 
threaded with a long needle through the bait, so that the larger 
was drawn up close to the vent, while the smaller hung just by 
the bait’s tail. I bailed with a gudgeon scarcely larger than a 
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ininr.O'v. and wiicn its ni'iulh 'vas r’o.'cd over tlic lend hv the 

lip-hook, ai'.d tlie link, uith ilie irian_ic-^ tlic 

‘eyes’ and loi>])ed on to a fiPiC trace with t'.vo s\v}\e!'', I felt 
that I had a tackle suited to t lie Ini el it cot wathT, and capable of 
being drc>p]'od without di>Ojrl)ance in any v'luict I'Ouk. 

I explained my scheme of tactics to my veteran L^eatncuu I 
fear he took much the same view of mv cl'iaracter as the matron 
at Shrewsbury School did of Ma-ter -whom -lie declared 


to be the nK^st ‘ poke-mtO'C^cry-hole-and'eornere-^t boy she 
ever see in her lifel’ But his punting to suit my short, quiet 
casts was simply perfection. I had but to indicate the sp>i;t 


where I hoped to find a fish, and without sjda.'-h, stir, or 
apparent effort, he placed me within easy reach of it. Now 
it would be a deep rush through a ballast hole ; now a dark 
eddy behind a barrier of roots ; now the quiet water under the 
further side of a milhshoot; but whatever the difficulties of 


approach, Andrews never threw a chance away. The outcome 
of all our manoeuvring was, I confess, very gratifying to me as 

a novice in those waters* I Rot four fish—not ‘ boomers,’ 

^ - 

certainly, for the largest was just under four pounds; but all 
takeable—and three of the other boats had but one small trout 


between them, nor could I learn that the lourth, which went 
off down stream, had carried away any spoil. 

No doubt, with ordinary water and weather, the results 
would have been very different The fish would not have lain 
so close, and the caster who covered most water would Cizteris 
paribus have had the best chance. Still, that day's experience 
showed me what is the weak point ot the ordinarj* Thames 
spinning-tackle. It is not good for exploring a deep hole or a 
sheltered nook, and I believe much might be done, after 
fishing the streams in a likely reach, broad-cast, by changing 
the tackle, and fishing out the odd corners without any lead 
outside the bait As the season advances, especially if the 
summer be a warm one, spinning across the open streams 
becomes almost useless, unless just at twilight, and the angler 
who wishes to troll for trout beyond the weir-pools, will do 
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well—to borrow a word from Mr. Chucks—to mitigate his 
tackle. 

For my own part, however, I enjoy Thames trouting most 
when fishing the open streams with hea\T spinning-tackle at 
the beginning of the season, and the livelier runs with the fiv 
towards its close. I shall therefore direct my remarks chiefly 
to these two phases of the craft, adding, however, a few pages 
with regard to its other branches. 

Let us suppose it the ist of April, and that you are deter¬ 
mined to kill a Thames trout or two, and not be vourself 
a ^poissoii (TAvrili You will of course have secured a first- 
rate local boatman some davs before, as, however well vou mav 
know the water you have fixed upon, much will depend upon 
his experience and judgment. I have never countenanced the 
common practice of allowing my hired fisherman to angle 
either -with me or for me. I don’t put this as a matter of 
principle ; it is with me, no doubt, rather a question of tempera¬ 
ment. I have made up my mind to kill a trout, and have 
found that a strong will in this, as in other matters, goes far 
towards success. But were I to fail, it would be anvthinc but 
a consolation to me that my boatman had a ten-pound prize in 
the ‘fresh-water lottery,’ whilst I had drawn a blank. Nor of 
course could I expect the full benefit of his knowledge with 
regard to the exact haunts of particular fish, if I knew that he 
was afterwards to try the same water for his own honour and 
glor>’. I have known many Thames puntmen well, and very 
fine fellows I have found them, but one must not expect too 
much from human nature. On the other hand, I admit to the 
full my boatman’s important share in the day's success. In 
the ancient British wars the chief drove the war-chariot, while 
his retainers fought from it. And if anyone contends in like 
manner, that the man who guides the punt plays a higher role than 
he who wields the rod, I should not care to dispute the point. 
Only when I have undertaken the spinning department I insist 
on keeping it to myself My boatman always seemed to under¬ 
stand this, and I think liked me the better for being so dread- 
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• m earnest. Of ronrse I took care that llicy sliould have 
some ‘ solid puddiiv:^ ' to set ng.iin.-t the lo-s of emj*ty j.rai^^e. 

I tc^ok a liiot fr''’*m the dealings ot the ‘ Angler in N^orv.ay with 
the ])easant5 who wv)rked his boat, and made every sizcahl 
trout I took, a ‘ s]‘'»ecie n-hs 

Vour boatman secured — and there is no lack ot skillo'l 
Inands from rangl^ournm to lAddhngton—lor»k well to your 
tackle and bait. Iwt your trace be of round, clear gut. of 
reasonal)le, not excessive, thickne-=^. Some angkrs l:>y way of 
being on the sate sule use gut ot p.'rcnostorou:? strcngih, iicarl\ 
as opaque and as conspicuous as gimp. Such tackle throws 
aw*a\' chancels in clear water, and in an\ ca^e, s 
I don't believe in sound cut of medium thickness being fairh 



bre)ken under ordinary circumstances, by any trout up to a 
stone weight. dso doubt it a heavy ti^h gets \ou unawares 


th 




cettmc a de: 



round a pile or a root— 
the play of the rod—something must gi\e way ; probably the 

Imld, or the hooks, or a treacherous knot, but very possibly a 
link of vour gut, howcN'cr stout ; Iraycd, perhaps, in rubbing 
against the hard-edged wood. The case is hopeless for any 
ta.ckle short ct a cart-rc'^pe and a meat-hook. I ought, how 

0\er, in candour to mention one case in which a trace ot what 
I should condemn elsewhere as excessive strength ma\ con- 
ceivablv prc\‘cnt on Mmminent deacily breach. A. trout will 
occasionally dash up from the deeper stream below, to vrhere 
the w'ater is foaming over the apron ot a w*eir, and the bleak 
re flashing about in heedless play. It he takes }Our bait in 

his first rush is sure to be exceptionally strong, as 


ti 




he is in all haste to escape from his exposed position, and 
often puts extra weight into his pull, from being half out of 
the vrater. Under these circumstances, line should be given 
instantly and freely, but the angler who is taken by surprise, 
and holds too hard, may have the luck to save his fish p’' 
tackle of 7f:axii)iujn strength. Yet as to a fair break e\en in 
this case of a powerful fish s greatest advantage, 

T rdthcr tell tlics whdt is to he fcdrcd 

Than w liat I tear. 
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It has been mv luck ne^*er to be ^ broken ^ in Thames trout- 
fishing. If, however, I have not cared to use the very thickest 
gut, I have been most careful to look to my knots, la[)ping them 
with fine floss silk, secured by a setting of copal varnish ; nor 
have I ever used a trace, without first testing it by a dead strain 
of four or five pounds. 

The proper leading of the trace I must leave to the angler’s 
own judgment and experience. Generally speaking, it sliould 
of course be weighted in proportion to the depth and raiadity 
of the water to be fished. A light lead will be useless in a 
strong deep channel, a heavy one will be out of place over a 
shallow. Occasional changes will therefore be necessary, and I 
need hardly say that Piscator should be provided with leads of 
various weight, threaded on gimp or wire, with a swivel at each 
end, and ready for looping on as occasions required. In 
ordinar}^ practice, however, it will be found easier to cliange 
the whole trace than to shift the lead, and he should therefore 
have a lii^ht trace as well as a heavv one alwavs ready to haiid. 
These will be found practically sufficient, as the sinking of the 
lead in either case can be considerably modified by raising or 
lowering the point of the rod, and by quickening or retarding 
the gathering in of the line after each cast. 

The distance of the bait from the lead is another matter 
which requires attention. My own practice has been to make 
this distance somewhat greater than is usual with the generality 
of Thames anglers. Three feet and a half seems to me not too 
long an interval, except perhaps in fishing the head of a weir- 
pool. Greater variety of sweep is thus given to the course of 
the spinning bait, and it receives more life-like impulses from 
irregularities in the force and direction of the current, 

I must not wholly pass by the much-discussed question, 
‘ What is the best form for a flight of spinning-hooks ? ’ Vet after 
a great variety of experiments, I cannot pretend to give a derided, 
much less a decisive reply. I am rather tempted to answer 
evasively, ‘Use the flight with which you—or your boatman it 

he baits for you—can make your bait spin best,’ You want to 

1. 
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make vour line to revolve (luirklv enouuh to conceal vour hook":, 
and to reilect the liirln brilliantly as it moves, thus inducing the 
trout whom vou ' ^o for ^ to take it freelv and boldlv. If the 
inducement oftered yjro\*es sufficient, and a good fish seizes your 
bait in earnest, there is little doubt of your holding him securely 
whatever ‘formula' of hooks you may have adopted. Four or 
five times in the course of my Thames spinning, I have indeed 
felt a hastv touch, like that of a short-rising fish on a flv, 
denoting a timid or half-hearted attempt on the part of a sus- 
yficious trout, but once only did I lose a fish fairly ‘ held,’ and 
then, I believe, through my own fault. But though my expe¬ 
rience leads me to attach little importance to the arrangement 
of hooks in detail, it may justify me in recommending one par¬ 
ticular flight, with which I have killed scores of fish, if not as the 

w * 

i)est yet at least as sutticiently effective, both for the spinning and 
the hooking. It includes ten hooks ; first one, sliding very 
stiffly, for the lips of the bait ; then a triangle nearly an inch 
lower, consisting of one lip-hook for fixing in the bait, and two, 
Limerick for choice, forming angles of 120° with the fixed 
hook. Next come two, back to back, one being a lip-hook for 
holding, while the other stands ranklv out ; then another triangle 
like the first, and finally, close below this, a Kirby hook, shortened 
in the shank. These properly applied, will give the bait the 
true form for rapid and regular spinning, and will enable it to 
maintain that form for half an hour or more of constant throwing 
if vou are skilful enough to avoid checks or jerks. I must, 
however, admit that this ‘ true form,’ which begins with a straight 
line and ends with a gradually increasing curve, is not easily 
attained in baiting a bleak. Bait fish whose bodies are nearly 

Cl? 

cvlindrical, like a baby chub or dace, or that best ot lures on 
a brieht dav, a small s^udaeon, revolve easily and steadily and 
need comparativelv little skill in yjlacing them on the hooki^3 but 
vour fiat-L odied bleak is a ticklish subject to deal with. The 
rur\'e must be verv true ^ the holding hooks must sit verj clos»e, 
ur the result will be an unsic^htlv wobble. I confess to ha\*ing 
wasted scores of bleak, or at least left them fit only for eel-line^ 
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in the attempt to fit them on hooks such as I have described. 

Even when practice ought to have rendered me fairly expert, 

I think that out of five bleak of my own baiting two would have 

spun ^\ell, a third perhaps jDassabl}', while the two others would 

have been complete failures. In fact, unless I had plenty of 

time belore me I used to make the baiting department o^-er 

to my’ skilful and trusty’ crony’ Tom Rosewell, than whom no 

better hand ever guided a punt or dealt with the niceties of 
tackle. 

The special difficulty of the flight of hooks which I have 

described, with perhaps needless minuteness, lies in fixing 

accurately’ the hooks at the tail-end, where you must begin your 

baiting. Directions as to the mode of doing this would be so 

much waste of paper. One hint, however, may prove useful. 

Knock your bleak on the head—a sharp flip with the nail of 

your middle-finger will suffice—and let him stiffen for a few 

minutes before you bait him. I have seen many a one spoiled 

by a hurried attempt to ‘ fettle ’ him before muscular motion 
had completely ceased. 

I have often been asked, ‘ Why so much care as to the true 
and rapid spinning of your bait ? Are not heavy trout often 
token with a big wobbling dace, utterly unlike your brilliant 
ideal ? Such cases, I admit, do occur; rarely, however, and 
chiefly in deep eddies and a clouded water. I remember tking 
one myself on the 31st of March (then the last day of the pike* 
fishing season) with gimp tackle a.nd a full-sized trolling b.ait. 
He was a lovely fish, as bright as a star. I guessed his weight 
at 6 lbs., but he never came to scale, for'I thought myself 
bound as a zealous member of a local aneling association* not 
to take a trout before the ist of April.^ But I would gl’adly 
ha\ e eased my’ conscience after the fashion of a worthy’ Aus¬ 
tralian friend, a sporting J.P., who shot a fine bustard *out of 
season, on his M'ay to a magistrates’ meeting and opened the 
proceedings by paying a guinea fine. This, however, was the 
only instance in which I ever took a Thames trout in spinning 
for pike, and the water was clearing after a flood. It did not 
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in the slightest degvee shake ni}’ belief in the attractions of a 

small bait, revolving swiftly and steadily. 

A few words now as to the best mode of fishing the streams 

where you expect to find trout. It the run be a straight one 
with the likeliest water in mid-stream, let your fisherman drop 
his punt quietly along shore, choosing his side as best suns the 
sun and wind, and make your casts across or slightly up the 
stream, repeating them at regular intervals of three or four 
Yards. Drop your bait on the far side of the stream, and bring 
it steadily in a downward sweep across the best of the water. 
Let it be a standing order to your boatman the instant >ou 

have hooked a fish to get below him. 

AVhen instead of a straight run the river makes a strong 

curve, boring under the concave bank, my practice (not, I 

believe the usual one) is to hug the side where the current 

sweeps in, and to cast over to the quieter side of the stream, so 

as to show my bait last in the strongest of the water. Never 

fail as vou gather in vour line before lifting your bait for another 

thrmv, 'to turn your r^d-point over, so that the bleak or ^dgeon 

mav make a sudden swerve and momentar>^ pause within a few 

feei of the banL It is at this moment that your chance of a 

capture is at the best. Perhaps a fish has followed your bait 

right across the stream, perhaps he has just sighte it rom 

under the bank; in either case he thinks it is now or never, and 

makes his dash with a wiU. In my experience of stream-fishing 

on the Thames, I am sure that more than half of my trout ha%e 

been hooked just at this critical turn, which a careful ang er 

should never omit 

I do not think Thames trout are particular as to weather, 
but in a cutting North-Easter there will be little chance e.xcept 
in sheltered nooks when the bleak show at the surface. I 
iemember getting a fish on a rst of April-my last o^mng^ 

t as cruel a wind as I ever faced. I had tried two or three 
favourite streams without a touch, .and was for retreating when 
the snow came, loth though I was to begin the season for the 
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first time ^vitliout a kill But Rose well, who was with me tl'-en 
for the last time, ur^^ed me to carrv on fiftv yards further. He 
had seen some bleak playing ^behind the bush at the head of 
the Black Hole/ I knew there was always a fish there, and 
thought it worth trying. Sure enough I killed a four-poundor 
just at the particular point indicated ; and I well remember witli 
what glee I scrambled ashore and hurried home as fast as chillLd 
limbs would carrv me. Never before or since haye I fi>hod on 
such a day. The best chance for spinning on the Thames is 
doubtless on warm days, with frequent gleams of sun, when the 
small fish are sporting everywhere, and the trout on the look¬ 
out accordindv. 

o ^ 

If the weather be warm and sunny, you need not be fritrlit- 
ened by a thick water, if it be anything short of the pea-soup 
complexion. It may be harder to find your fish, but he is 
surer to take if the bait crosses his sight. In a sirong clouded 
water you will often do well to quit your boat and fish from the 
shore, guiding your bait in and out of the nooks and hollows of 
the bank where the stream runs strong in the sunlight If you 
know of a good fish usually lying in mid-stream, look to find 
him in such weather and water feeding at intervals in the 
nearest shallow bay, and unusually open to conviction. 

In spinning for Thames trout you will frequently take other 
fish. Pike that have not yet spawned often cut your tackle in 
April, but nearly as often come to grief themselves. They are 
feeding sluggishly and daintily, and merely lip the bait. I 
once killed one of eight pounds on the ist, which lay so dead that 
mypuntsman vowed I was foul of a stump; but it proved to be 
a female fish, very hea^y in roe. Occasionally I have taken a 
perch in spinning ; many times a chub. Once only I took a 
barbel; he Aveighed about 7^ lbs., and gave me much trouble 
at first, and a cruel disappointment towards the close of our 

struggle, when his peculiar movements left no doubt as to his 
quality. 

Next to spinning the streams in the early part of the season, 
I have most enjoyed fly-fishing for Thames trout after nvd- 
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summer. ^ly opportunities of trying this pha.se of sport ha\e 
been limited, but when I have tried it I have rarely lailed. 
And I think true anglers will agree with me that it you can kill 
with the fly there is no method so entirely satisfactory. The 
work is so clean, so light, so simple, yet at the same time so 
artistic. You have no struggle against the peiwersity of baits 
that won't spin, the sliminess of villainous lobworms which it 
vexes your finer instincts to put on the hook. \ ou are in 
active exercise throughout, yet escape the monotonous and 
sometimes wearisome exertion of a long bout with a spinning- 
rod, where cast must follow cast as regularly as the strokes of a 
steam-engine, yet each must be regulated with the nicest judg¬ 
ment. If you are a practised hand—and I would hardi) 
recommend a noyice to seek his trouting in tne Thames ) ou 
will wield your ‘two-handed engine’ easily and confidently, 
with no misgiying as to where or how your fly will fall. You 
will be instinctiyely accurate in dropping it now’ behind some 
root-bound projection of the bank, now in the foam of an edd\, 
now where a clod or a stone forms a break in the gliding 


shallow. 

Fly-fishing on the Thames is much like fly-fishing in other 
rivers, only—as the Kentucky man said of Sunday in his State 
as compared to other days—‘ rather more so.’ The fish being 
fewer and larger, their haunts will be not merely in good places, 
but in the very best; such as you have found the master fish 
select for themselves in well stocked rivers. The tastes and 
habits of large trout vary little in this respect. I remember 
being very much struck when in Tasmania by the certainty 
with°which I could spot the large trout, bred from British ova, 
while there were yet but few. There was a beautiful tributary 
of the Denvent, known as the Russell s Falls River, in which 
several good fish had been seen though none yet taken. On a 
promising day when the water was slightly coloured, I recon- 
noitered some 500 yards of this stream, fly-rod in hand, m 
order to mark the most promising casts before commencing 
ooerations. The result of my scrutiny was that at my very first 
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throw I hooked a three-pounder, whom in spite of great local 
difficulties I succeeded in landing. Precisely the same thing 
happened to me in another fine Tasmanian stream. In these 
waters, as in the Thames, the fish were large but scarce, and my 
success was simply due to my assuming that they must there¬ 
fore be sought not merely in likely places but in the very likeliest. 
In these few words lies tne secret of effective fly-fishing for 
Thames trout. 

But what are the ‘very likeliest ’ casts? I have already said 
that the selection of these must depend on the extent of the 
anglePs experience and the closeness of his observation. It is 
impossible to define. But a good trout is often to be found at 
the head or tail of a hollow-banked eyot where the stream runs 
strong. And there are few surer finds than a ‘ballast-hole ’ in 
a bright gravelly shallow, or the similar hollow at the back of 
a last year’s redd. In such spots the trout can ‘lie low,’ 

like Brer Fox in Uncle Remus, and there is ahvavs break 

^ * 

enough in the \vater to disguise the tackle. I may mention 
that I have thrown a fly for a Thames trout only twice since 
my return from Australia ten years ago, and on both occa¬ 
sions have taken a pretty fish from one of these favourite 
haunts. 

A great deal of fuss is made about flies for the Thames. I 
remember being asked by one of our fashionable tackle-dealers 
eighteen-pence for a mere soldier-palmer tied on gut which 
might have scared a crocodile. And I have had all sorts of special 
‘ tips ’ recommended to me in the shape of certain combinations 
of feather silk and tinsel warranted irresistible. But as far as 
my own experience goes, your Thames trout is by no means 
particular about his fly, provided that it be a good mouthful 
with a sufficient play of wings and legs to make its movements 
life-like. I think if I had to fix on a standard cast my tail-fly 
should be a large Alder-fly, with plenty of brown drake feather 
for wings, legs of a dark hackle and a pretty substantial body 
of peacock’s herl. My dropper—some five feet higher up, and 
hanging five inches clear of the casting-line—should be a dark- 
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rooted red hackle, ribbed palmer-fashion ^vith gold twist. Eut 
any first rate lake-flv ouQ:ht to kill in the Thames. 

I once talked over this question with a zealous brother- 
angler during an afternoon chat. On my telling him tliat I 
thought a good dark-wineed Professor would do the trick, 
my practical friend at once said, ‘ Let me see you tie one/ 
I remember perfectly the fiy I turned out then and there on a 
grihe hook. The wings and tail were brown drake, legs a 
dark-red hackle, bodv orange silk ribbed with gold twist, iu^t 
such a flv as I would have liked to throw on a Scotch loch 
where the trout run heavy. 

‘ Now,’ said my friend—still ‘ nothing if not practical ’—-'let 
us walk down to Marlow Pool and try it/ 

We found the water very low, so that after just stepping on 
a punt to cross one narrow channel I found myself commanding 
the tail of the pool from a firm step of dry gravel. At my 
third throw I hooked a good fish, who lost no time in tiring 
himself bv borincr up stream. I had not even brought a landins;- 
net, but Sir H. Heinrich—himself a very successful Thames 
angler—who was barbel-fishing under the central weir-stream, 

o o ^ 

dropped down and landed my fish for me. It weighed about 
5^ lbs., and as perfectly shaped a trout as I ever extracted even 
from the Thames. I have since found other lake-flies killing ; 
notably, one of my special favourites, tied with jackdaw wing, 
black hackle and claret body. Still, I rather prefer the cast of 
flies first named, both the alder and the red palmer being 
deadly lures for large chub, of which I seldom fail to secure a 
fair number near the haunts of the nobler fish. 

There is one other flv—the ‘White ?vIoth ’—which I ought 
perhaps to name in connection with Thames trout. I hardly 
ever fished the river late, but on one occasion I found myself 
lingering after dusk, at the close of a glorious July day, in hopes 
of addinsr a third fish to two already in the well. Fish of all 
kinds had been a*stir, drawn to the surface of the Bray water 
bv an extraordinar\" insect cloud formed bv millions of the 
‘ Yellow Sallv,’ and as the light waned, the whim seized me to 
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try a white moth over the sharp shallow below the weir-pool. 
Just at ten o’clock I found myself fast in a three-pounder, whom 
at first I fondly imagined to be a much larger fish. He cer¬ 
tainly pulled in grand style, rushing in the most headstrong 
fashion up and across the tail of the pool, whilst I could merely 
hold him tight and guess his wdicreahouts by the curve of my 
top-joint dimly seen against the darkening skv. It was rcallv 
an exciting struggle ; almost too much so to be pleasant, for 
the water was ver}’^ strong, and what with gazing skyward and 
the heaving and swinging of the punt I w'as fairly dizzy, and 
had to drop on my knees to avoid the imminent risk of aoin-^ 

O O 

over-board. Rosewell however punted splendid!}’, as indeed 
he always did, and contrived throughout to keep below the fish, 
whom he at last landed at half-past ten. As this was the only 
instance in which I ever threw a white moth on Thames, the 
admirers of this particular fly are entitled to the benefit of the fact. 
But I confess that I am not myself a believer in white flies for 
night-fishing. Both on theory and from experience, I am rather 
inclined to thinlc that if Biscator is bent on deeds of darkness, 
the fly he employs 

Black as his purpose, should the night resemble. 

Certainly for an} thing short of actual night-fishing a white fly 
would be quite useless on the Thames. Those I have recom¬ 
mended are well suited to the evening fishing, which in the sum¬ 
mer months the only season during which I would recommend 
the fl} is generally the best, provided the weather be warm 
and still. On shower}’ or windy days the afternoon will be 
found better for sport than the evening. Let me add that in 
the Thames, as in all English streams with which I am familiar, 
the hours between nine and twelve are nearly always suitable 
for fly-fishing. When the water is just tinged by a slight freshet 
the trout will be on the feed throughout the day. And the 
angler will always do well to cast frequent glances out of ‘ the 
tail of his eye ’ up and down the stream, and to enjoin similar 
vigilance on his boatman. If you see the quiet but deep ‘ break ’ 
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of a sood Thames trout at feed on the flv within fair distance 

o ^ 

of your line of drift, the odds ought to be heavy on the rod 
against the fish, provided you do not lose nerve and bungle 
your cast through eagerness. Ten to one he will take your fly 
if vou show It to him in good st\le, and the hooking him 
effectually is almost a matter of course if you are not in a 

hurry. Of all the trout that have risen to me in the Thames 

¥ 

I can remember to have lost but two. One made a fair 
miss of mv flv in the swirl of a hatch-hole, and I failed— 

af ^ 

perhaps through my own fault—to lure him again. The 
other—a very heavy fish—took me just at the stake-bound 
head of an evot close above Harlevford, and I thought I 
had him safely fixed. But I was alone in a little sculling-punt, 
and could not prevent his getting a start of me down stream, 
an advantage which I always grudge to a good trout. The 
way he pulled and bored down stream was a caution to 
steam* tugs. I was bound to keep him in hand at all risks, 
or he would have run my line out without giving me a 
chance, and at last he fairly tore out the hold. With a 
handv friend at the sculls I have little doubt I should have 

saved him. 

Fishinsc with the natural May fly has with many good anglers 
and on manj^ well-known streams been a favourite method of 
killing large trout about the beginning of June. Personally, 
I have never cared for the use of the blow-line, or even for the 
more skilful and less tedious practice of casting the natural fly, by 
which a few exceptionally dexterous hands now and then succeed 
in filling their baskets when the Green Drake is ‘on.’ Still, 
had I heard of these methods being employed successfully 
against Thames trout, I should have felt myself bound to 
report accordingly. But though the May fly while steadily 
diminishing during a long series of years, yet appears in con¬ 
siderable numbers on many reaches of the Thames, I do not 
remember to have heard of a single fish taken anywhere with 
the natural fly. If such instances have occurred, they have 
certainly been very rare. The cause of this is doubtless to be 
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found in the width of the river, and the difficulty of getting 
at the likeliest runs from the bank* 

There is one legend concerning the capture of a patriarchal 
trout at Henley Bridge in which the May fly plays a curious 
part. The fish in question is said to have had his haunv 
some yards below one of the arches, and to have been for 
several years so plied with baits of every kind that he became 
as thoroughly temptation-proof as St. Anthony himself At 
length an inventive Londoner tried him with a live bleak, 
about two feet above which dangled a live INI ay fly on a fine 
drop-link. The bleak, judiciously steered, was brought across 
the wary trout's field ot vision, in apparent jnirsuit of the 
insect Father Fario naturally assumed that this must be the 
genuine article, and straightway proceeded to make a mouthful 
of the bleak, which, unluckily for him, had not only a small 
gui ding-hook in its nose, but also a triangle craftily hitched 
behind its back fin. I do not vouch for the truth of this 
legend, which has been more than once related to me, but 
never with the name of the artful dodger who devised the 
successful plot. An incredulous reader miglit certainly be 
justified in remarking that such a feat as this, if real, must 
have immortalised the performer and placed his name high 
among the worthies of the gentle craft. Let the objection 
stand for what it is worth. ‘ I tell the tale as ’twas told to me.’ 
And it may serve to introduce the question of livebait-fishing 
for Thames trout. It is certainly not a sporting method, and 
demands a vtinimum of skill. It has not, like spinning or fly¬ 
fishing, the recommendation of active exercise, and there would 
be no great loss in abandoning, or forbidding it altogether. 
Yet we must allow for diflerent circumstances and tempera¬ 
ments. There will always be anglers found—and tliose, 
perhaps, not among the least thoughtful and cultivated of the 
brotherhood—to whom fishing is not so much an outlet for 
bodily activity or for the power of ingenious contrivance, as a 
‘contemplative man’s recreation;’ an occasion for peaceful 
meditation and well-earned repose. Those who thus regard 
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the exercise of their art may well be content to lie on a sultry 
summer s dav anchored above or beside the rush of the lasher, 
while the live minnow to which they look for the chance of a 
lusty fish wavers and flashes forty yards below, among the 
eddies of the widening stream. He has merely to set his rod 
at a proper angle, and then to take his ease, ‘ as humours shall 
determine.’ He will seldom flril to court the soothing influence 
of pipe or cigar, while he refreshes his memory^ with reading 
some favouruo poem, play, or ‘ tale of romance.’ Or perchance 
he may feel the mere effort of reading out of harmony with the 
cense of restful enjoyment to which he ivould fain surrender 
himself, and be content to listen to the gushing waters and 
whisrering trees, till ‘Beauty, born of murmuring sound,’ 
Teems .o diffusi i.self over the scene on which he looks 
dreamily through the half-shut eye. Such a mood may be rare 
with active men, yet .there are few to whom it is wholly un¬ 
known and it furnishes the best excuse for a mode of angling 
which can hardlv be described as ‘ sport.’ I must confess to 
having myself, on two or three different occasions, tried it for 
a short lime on a very hot day, but though the lounge was 
p!o.;sant, the capture of a lish by such means 

Gave me some sensations like a villain. 

To those who have no such misgivings, I will merely re¬ 
commend a briuht, full-si/od minnow, as the best live-bait. 
email gudueon is hardly showy enough, and if you try a bleak, 
YOU had bettor ‘ go the entire animal,’ with spinning m 

'the rudi at the stream-head. single small hook through the 
vM -per lip of vour bait may suffice, but I would rather advise 
lie a.lduion Of a tiny triangle, with the tip of one hook just 
inserted behind the gristle of the b.ack-fin. It is more certam 
to take hold, .and secures you, moreover, against t e ras ^ ty 
of some warv old chub, who without it, is very apt to bite you 
nonnow clean in lialf. and go off unscathed. By the wajg 
what remarkable strength must lie in the unarmed jaw o a 
l,r -e chub' His teeth arc in his throat, and yet the cutting 
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poAver of his bite exceeds that of trout, i)crcl'i, or even i)ikc. 
You occasionally take him in paternoster fishing, but fir mcire 
often you feel one slight pull, and find that he lias Lft \ 
only half a minnow, having secured his morsel by a sin;^lj, 
well-directed snap. 

But to continue my subject. There is little to add as to 
live-baiting for trout. Your gut should l)e as fine as is con^ 
sistent with reasonable strenirth, and vou will do well to liavc 
a single pellet of No. 4 or No. 5 sliot, some four feet above 
your bait, just to steady your trace in the water. 

There is another lure, akin in different wavs to the flv and 

^ * * 

the live-bait, which, skilfullv used, will be found verv deadlv on 

* ^ * w ^ 

summer evenings. The fiv-minnow can be worked OA'er-hand 
at long casts, and thrown almost to an inch, and if it falls 
somewhat more heavily than the artificial fly, the slight 'spang ’ 
with which it drops on the stream, rather increases its attrac¬ 
tion for a trout lying in any but the smoothest water. I would 
not recommend fishing a reach steadily with it, as vou miuht 
do with the fly; but if you see a rush made to the surface after 
a bleak or other small fish, and can judge the position of vour 
trout’s haunt,^ within a yard or two, vou may cast OA'er him 
with every chance of success. I have used this lure but rarelv, 
though having good reason to believe in its efficacy, but an 
angling friend of mine who lived on the river between Brav 
and Maidenhead, and who fished almost dailv durimr the 

> o 

trouting season, had remarkable sport with it. He assured me 
that in one year he had killed upwards of thirty trout with tiie 
fly-minnow alone. This however was before the wholesale 

netting of that beautiful stretch by Captain J- and his 

gang, from the effects of which it has not recovered to tliis 
day, though I am assured that it is steadily improving. The 
depredators proceeded in the most systematic and wholesale 
manner, first dragging the numerous tenter-hooked stakes bv 
which several miles of the very best part of the river were 

* 'Holt* is the word used in the Xonh and West of England; a slight 
corruption, no doubt, of the word ^ hold.' 
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effectuallv protected, and then dragging the water night after 
niedrt, till the choicest streams were depopulated, and hardly 
a trout left except in the weir-pools. Their modus opera?idi 
in pulling up the stakes, the exact position of which they 
had first ascertained by day-light, was simple but thorough. 
Drifting down the stream with a heavy punt, they dropped a 
slip-noose of strong rope over each stake, and then, by weight and 
strenzth combined, heaved it out of the river-bed. The know- 
ledae of these tactics proved veiy serviceable when I was sub- 
sequentlv engaged in a very successful association for preserving 
the Thamesabout Marlow. Instakingthe ballast-holes and other 


places where the poacher’s net was most to be feared, we took 
good care to drive our stakes very deep, to taper them towards 
the top, to no tenter-hooks in their sides, and in e\ery ^^ay 
to make the task of drawing them difficult and troublesome. 


To resume mv story, however. I believe the fly-minnow, 
to the killing power of which I have borne witness, might have 
been greatly improved. It w as wli^ ^ ^ ^ 

very licht with fins and tail of some transparent horny material. 

Its colouring was verv much that which ^^alton assigns to the 
artificial minnow, wrought in silks by his lady friend ^^ith the 
‘fine hand ; ’ that is, it was a fair imitation of that of the real 
fish as far as dead can imitate live colour. Its great fault in my 
eyes was that it was not bright enough. I would fam have had 
the dark shading of the back greatly reduced, and four-fifths 
of the surface overlaid with the brightest silver ; the leaf to be 
renewed from time to time as the lustre tarnished, which might 
he easily done with the aid ol a little gilders size. Ita dimen¬ 
sions I w'ould have reduced to those of an ordinary minnow. 
1 would have further increased its brilliancy when played in the 
w ater by a tinv swivel, which might be placed either at the head 
or at the end of the link ot gut on which it was dressed. 

I am by no means sure that a minnow not h.alf the size of 
those I have used—say, an inch and quarter in length made 
to fall as light as a salmon fly and silver-bright all over—might 
not do execution. I see a lure much used now, which calls 
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itself a fly, with a long silver body and two superfluous wings of 
peacock’s herl, which is doubtless taken for a tiny fish. I would 
not use it myself in a stream where I was limited to the artificial 
fly, but I have no doubt it will kill in ordinar}" waters, though 
scarcely showy enough for the Thames. Something midway 
between this and the full sized fly-minnow ought, I think, to 
succeed 

Si quidnovisti rectius istis, 

Candidus imperti; si non, his utere mecum. 

There remains for mention only one bait Avith which Thames 
trout are too often taken. Briefly, if you bait a good barbel- 
hole—especially one adjoining a hollow bank—you are very 
likely to kill a good trout with the worm designed for the 
humbler fish. It can’t be helped, though it seems a great pity; 
but I certainly will not make the case worse by suggesting any 
other deadlier plan for using the base lobworm against a fish 
so much honoured and prized as the trout of Father Thames. 
He is not, let me observe, valued merely for his size and rarity. 
He is an admirable fish for the table ; not the very best of trout, 
but among the best. I know two or three cold fakes where the 
trout are redder in flesh and richer in flavour ; but a Thames 
fish of three or four pounds is as highly coloured as a grilse of 
the same size, and I think better tasted, and his diet is so 
ample that he improves with his growth. If you are about 
to take one home for your dinner, as soon as he is out of the 
well and knocked on the head, crimp him, judicious gounnef^ 
scoring him to the very^ bone with a sharp knife. Let your 
cook in preparing him for the kettle wipe him out most carefully 
after ‘ gralloching/ but let the first water which visits his interior 
be that in Avhich he is cooked, and see that it boils brisklv to 
receive him and has a good handful of salt in it. Thus simply 
cooked he is worthy of the stateliest table. If you prefer not 
to boil him whole, let him be cut through the backbone into 
slices about an inch and a quarter in thickness ; boil rapidly and 
ser\'e up with caper sauce as for salmon cutlets. A small fish split 
through and well broiled makes a capital breakfast. If you want 
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Having paid this tribute to the quality of 
must say a few parting \voru> to their quant 
has been done and is still dcang to maintain and auc^inent iJ-c 
stock, and so many experienced anjr'ers are enrolled in tVie 
different associations entraeed in this work, that I shall venture 
on verv little in the wav of suao’estion. 




two points to which I would esj^ecially call the attr. ntion of 
those who are bent on increasing the supj>ly of I'hames trout. 


The first concerns the size of th€ fish to be turned in as stock 
in aid of the numbers actually bred in the river. I am con- 
vinced that much monev and trouble has been wasted on the 


introduction of mere fry. having perhaps two years to scutt’e for 
their lives before thev become valuable either for breeding or 
basketing. Of course. I recognise the greater difhcultv and 
expense of stocking with sizeable fish. ^Ve are, however, daily 
becoming more familiar with the conditions of fish transport; 
while as regards the question of cost a better result will be 
obtained bv doing a little in the right wav than bv attempting 
much in the wrong. No trout under three-quarters of a pound 
is in my opinion worth turning into the Thames. The best 
time for introducing fresh stock seems to be early in September, 
when pike are quitting the weedy runs and drawing towards the 
deeps, while trout naturally make for the bright shallows which 
form their breeding-grouncL 

The other point which I commend to lovers of the Thames 
is the importance of preserx ing its SMa/ur tributaries. Streams 
like the Kennet, Colne and ^^'andle are preserx'ed on their own 




Account, And ^rc Able to niAintAin their own progeny. But I 

am convinced from obsenation that the trout of small brooks, 

such as e.g. Bisham Brook, which joins the Thames near 

Marlow Point ; the nameless runnel which feeds New Locli 

pool above Harleyford, and the beautiful little trout-beck from 

Hambleton which flows in at Mill End-often grow too large 

for their quarters in summer, and drop back to the fuller waters 

and larger dietary of the Thames. In any case, such brooks 

furnish a ready supply of fish for turning out ; and the most 

sanguine of preservers will hardly expect to see the grand old 
river over-stocked with trout. 


J^H.ANCIS. 
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SALMON AND TROUT CULTURE 

The attention of Pisciculturists is at present almost wholly 
devoted to the propagation of the salmonidce, and justly so, 
as this family of fresh-water fish is not only by far the most 
\aluable in the market, but is, par excellence, the greatest 
favourite among sportsmen in all countries where it exists. 
It has unfortunately the peculiarity of yielding fewer eggs 
than any other fresh-water fish, and consequently with the 
increasing demand artificial breeding has become a neces- 
sitv, unless the race is to be allowed to dwindle, if not die 

out. 

The following table of the number of eggs produced by 
several of the most familiar fresh-water fish is instructive : 


Salmonid^ 

• 

• 

• 

about 

1,000 to 

the pound 

Pike . 

• 

• 

• 


10,000 

>> 

Perch 

m 

m 

• 


40,000 


Roach 

% 

% 

% 


640,000 



It is with salmonida: that the most excellent results have 
been attained by artificial breeding : yet it appears that in 
America, notwithstanding the enormous numbers of Salmo 
Salar (Salmon proper) that have been hatched and turned 
into the rivers of late years, expectations have not been real¬ 
ised in many instances. In the case of the migratory species 
uc have to contend with ocean depths and innumerable 
enemies beyond our reach, which may possibly account for 
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heavy losses. The process of hatching and rearing young 
S. Salar is precisely the same as in the case of non-migratory 
varieties, only we keep these latter nearer home as it were, and 
consequently can protect them more effectually. 

The proof of the great value of salmon and trout waters is 

the eagerness with which anything like a ‘good stretch’ is 

taken up. To say nothing of the rental per annum of 500 

yards of salmon river which recoups itself to a gtcat extent hy 

the sale of fish for the market, a very large sum is ungrudginglv 

paid for a decent piece of trout-fishing, or a rod on Cluh 
waters. 

Many of our streams and ponds are capable, with judicious 
management, of holding far more fish than they now do, liut 
the water must be carefully protected, and the stork of fish 
k-ept up by breeding artificially. There are many .\ngling 
Societies and proprietors of private fisheries who make a point 
of replenishing their stock every year by jjurchasing from jfisci- 
cultural establishments, or by carrj ing on artificial breeding on 
their own account. .Most fishing-club.s, however, are at a'dis- 
advantage in not being able to provide suitable rearing places 
for their young fish, and they have to turn the ‘ Fry ’ that they 
purchase or breed direct into the rivers, which already contain 
trout, the probable consequence being that 99 out of every 100 
go down the throats of the larger fish ! Professional trout 
breeders have, of course, their rearing ponds from which thev 
supply yearling fish, and although these are much more expen¬ 
sive than fr}', there is at lea.st the satisfaction of knowing that 
almost ever)' fish will attain to a killable size if protected It 
is far more economical for Angling Societie.s and Fishing Cli b 
to purchase yearling fish than to erect hatching establishments 
ot their own, as there is not only the original outlay with 
interest thereon, to be considered, but also a weekly e.xpense in 
wages to one or more persons all through the hatching season 
with in many cases a very unsatisfactory show of fish \ few 

hundred yearling fish would cost far less, and make a much 
better ‘ show ’ in the water. 
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persevere in throug 

but this m.akes all the ditterence between succe.^sml and un¬ 
successful trout-breeding. 

Security does not cease to be a si fie qu.h non as soon as the 
hatdiing season is over ; during the whole of a trout’s life¬ 
time it has to be protected from innumerable enemies, and 
5fcured in many ways, to be ot any ultimate value to the 

o'iiainal owner. 

In the limited space at my disp.>sal I cannot, of cour.-^i., 
enter into everx' little detail, and explain all the dmereni 
srurces of danger incidental to trout-breeding. A volume 
could easily be filled in treating of ever>- separate snrge in the 
life of a fish ;. therefore a good deal ot condensation is un- 
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Iiatching apparatus itself. Storage tanks or reservoirs will still be 
necessar) in most cases, as the water should not be taken from 

^ great pressure. Fish are as frecjuentlv killed by water 
that is too highly charged with air as from a scarcity of water. 

It is perfectly possible to hatch a limited number of eggs 
m a few oyster shells, a soup plate, or a frying-pan—I was 
almost saying an old hat-by which I would'convey that the 
material ot which hatching troughs are constructed is not of so 
much importance as the treatment of the ova placed in them. 

The most important thing is the water-supply ; if this deposits 
much sediment, filters must be used* 

There are difterent opinions as to the structure of hatching 
troughs. Whilst some prefer the ‘glass grille’ system, others 
find slate or metal troughs, wire gauze, or perforated zinc travs 
answer equally well. The glass grille system appears to me 
extravagant only as far as space is concerned. Lord I.auder- 
dale says that in his water this system produces stronger fish. 
The first cost of the glass is certainly greater, but it entails no 
annual e.xpense, and has the advantage of being an almost perfect 
non-conductor of heat or electricity, the latter being an impor¬ 
tant factor in hatching, and as yet insufficientlv studied. With 

the water I employ, perfectly healthy young fish are produced 
by the other methods* 

The ‘slate trough’ plan also loses much space, as it is not 

advisable to place the ova in more than one layer durinf^ the 
period of incubation. ° 

The perforated tray system, with the ‘underflow’ supply 
V.-.11 bring on very^ many more eggs in the same area. To 
make a companson-upon a superficial area of one inch, twenty 
to twenty-five ordinary' sized trout ova will lie ; therefore to 
hatch, say ten millions of eggs on grilles, or on the bottom of 
troughs, an area ot over 300 square yards is required (in reality 
50Q square yards would be necessary). In the perforated trav 
system, eggs may safely be placed ten or fifteen deep • the 
space required to bring on ten millions of ova bv this method 
would thus be but a tenth or a fifteenth part; but as there U 
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sometimes an interv’al of as much as three months between the 
first and last ova obtained, a second crop is laid down, and the 

boxes or troughs are used over again. 

The troughs now in general use in my hatcherx- are made 

of wood. They are three feet long, by one foot wide, and six 
inches deep, and supplied with water through a punctured pipe 
running all round the trough. They are fitted with movable 
perforated zinc trays twelve inches (bare) by six inches ^^ide and 
three inches deep. This plan, although not entirely a novelty, 
appears to have suggested itself some years ago both to m\ self 
and to Mr. Oldham Chambers, whose practical experience in 
fish culture generally is well known. It seems to have ori¬ 
ginated in my very* old plan of using perforated zinc trays, into 
which were counted the ‘ Fry’ previous to sending away. The 
ova it was imagined were placed in these trays, which were put 
on the bottom of the overflow trough, but of course the eggs 
perished as the water did not circulate. It was then thought 
that such travs would answer for hatching ova if raised from 
the bottom of the trough, and the water made to circulate by 
an upward current. This plan, though not claimed as an inven- 
tion, can hardly be called a modification of any other, although 
it bears some resemblance to several which have been used in 
America. It has certainly found favour among pisciculturists 
on account of its great economy in the items ot prime cost and 
of space. One of these troughs costs about 55^. complete, and 
will bring on over 100,000 eggs, whilst a set ot six slate troughs 
costs between S/. and 9/. and will not contain more than half 
the number of ova. The trays may be much larger, but I 
prefer this size on account of their handiness and comparatively 
.li«ht weight. Instead of ‘ carbonising ’ the wooden troughs, I 
live ,hem con.ed, es .veil as .he zinc trays, tvi.h tar varn.sh. 

Silicate paint answers as well. 

Livingston Stone, in the book before referred to, says, Une 
form or the other of the tray system is undoubtedly destined to 
entirely supersede the old methods of hatching on glass gri es 

or on the bottom of troughs.’ 
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Economy in space, where operations are conducted on a 

brae scale, is unquestionably a great advantage : but it is not 

oniv in space that the savina is effected : there is a savinc also 
... ^ ^ 

in the cost ot buildina and httina up the hatchina-house. as 
well as in the quantity of water reomired—the last an important 
item of expenditure in many hatcheries. 

Whatever be the fashion or materials of the hatchina 



trouahs, thev should be placed in a aood liaht, and arranged so 
that they can be easily manipulated for removing the nsh and 
cleansing. Some hatching troughs are placed in out-of-the-way 
dark corners, where there is no possibilitv of seeing what is 
going on. and a great deal of mischief is done before the cause 
is found out. The cut represents the hatching troughs in my 
hatcherv*. 

As before stated, the whole of the inside of the trouahs and 
the periorated trays should be coated with tar varnish or paint. 
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or the wood-vrork onlv mav be ‘ charred.’ ^ arnish or paint, 
however, preserves the zinc, and prevents oxidation. The 
punctured pipe must be raised a quarter of an inch from the 
bottom, by means of little feet soldered on, as in case any fish 
escape from the trays in manipulation, they would be killed by 
attempting to get under the pipe if it is laid on the bottom. It 
is often necessary to tJiDi oid the young fish, and the bottom of 
the troughs thus gives a large amount of extra space, and the 
fish can be drawn oft' by the waste pipe when required. 

One looks back with much interest to the time when these 
experimental operations were commenced. How well I re¬ 
member mv first dav’s trout spawning ; how careful I was that 

the can containintr the freshlv taken ova should not be shaken 

* 

on the journey of three miles home : the least jostling or 
swin^^in'^ ot the can sent a feeling of horror through me , and 
what an excited state of uncertainty I was in for the first few 
weeks, wondering whether with all the clumsiness in taking 
the eags, any of theni would ^ haten out. I ha\e since 
learned that freshly taken ova can be sent long distances by 
rail without danger, and I prefer to send them in water rather 
than moss, as tliev can be transferred to the hatching troughs 
more quickly, and with less risk of concussion. The ova will 
not bear the same amount of shaking and disturbance forty- 
eight hours afterwards, but they^ may’ be examined with a glass 
tube, and carefully replaced in the troughs w'ithout injury, 
from the day’ of taking : anything approaching concussion, 
however, kills them, until the tissues of the fish are firm and 
their eyes are visible. 


THE COLLECTION OF OVA. 

^^'hen everything in the hatching-house has been tested, and 
a'^certained to be thoroughly sound and in order, the ova is to 
be procured. ‘First catch your hare,’ is applicable here. I 
remember in former years the great uncertainty and risk there 
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was in depending on rivers for tlie stock of ova. 


Some of the 


best parts of the Test, Itchin, \\*oy and Kcnnelt 
disposal ; but seasons vary in our fickle climate, 


were 

and 


at my 
I have 


found more than once that the fish had already s[)awne<i, 
and gone down to the deeper water, or that tliey would 
not be ready for a week or more, d'his meant, jicrliap-, no 
eggs at all from that river, or another journey, d'hen, if a 
second attempt was made, heavy rain has often done misfdficL 
and nets would not work the river. Trout will soinctim-js 


defy the best net in the world, as, in close proxiniitv to the 
spav.-ning ground there is frequently ‘a sweet little hiding 
place,’ seven to ten feet deep, running far under tlie bank, and 
full of stumps and roots, into which the fish instantly lly ; gvt 
them out il you can ! 'I he execution of the stratce;ic;al move- 
ment is doubtless sagacious as well as instinctive on the part of 
the fish, but it shows a disinclination to a closer acquaintance 
which is not satisfactory to the would-be operator, who returns 
home egg-less, and not unfrequently wet to the skin. 

My plan has been to secure, by lease or purchase, ponds 
already in existence, and to construct others, where I mav with 
certainty rely on finding breeding fish when they are wanted. 
If a few of the female fish are not ripe on the first visit, they 
are removed to a smaller pond for a tew days : bv these means 

eggs which my fish produce. The ponds are 
netted, and when necessary^ drawn off. If care is taken no fish 

r ed by running ponds off, and it i.s a good 
plan to draw the water off occasionally, in order to get rid of 
any loose mud which may have accumulated. A ‘goodly 

> O J 

sprinkle’ of eggs has been obtained from the before-mentioned 
rivers almost every season, and the quality of Test,* Itcliin, 

is so well known that it is needless to 
say anything here in their praise. 

I believe, however, that the future quality of the fish de¬ 
pends rather on the food they get, than on the water from 
which their parents come. The chaiacter of a trout alters 
ver>' much under changed conditions. Still it is advisable 
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to get ova from good ‘strains’ of fish, and from large, healthy 
bre°eders. If they come from a degenerate breed it is not pro¬ 
bable that the offspring rdW be healthy, nor grow to any great 
size. Trout brought from Scotch burns, or little Welsh and 
Devonshire streams will often grow to a large size 
suitable water, although they would never have got beyond a - 
a-pound at the most in their native stream. There is a 
advantage in having large ova, for the simple reason that t e 
fish hatched from them are bigger, and able to take much 
laro'er morsels of food; they thus get a good start ® ^ 

smaller brethren, and, as a rule, keep it. I have found t at 
the largest and best eggs are produced by fish from three to 
five years old. The size of trout ova vanes very much, as t e 

following comparative table will show. 


fi 

9 ) 


measures *20 inch or nearly 

•23 inch or 3V nearly 
•24 inch or ^ nearly 
•26 inch or full 
•26 inch or \ 

•30 inch or 


9J 


99 


99 


99 



A nearly 


Sample No. i S. Fario . 

2 S. Fontinalis » 

3 S, Levenensis 

4 S. Fario . 

5 S. Ferox . 

6 S. Fario . * 

These measurements are the largest diameters, the eggs not 

being perfectly round. j 

Where fish culture is practised on a large scale, hun re 

thousands, or even millions of eggs are required. At several 

of my ponds I can safely reckon on 100,000 to 400.00° in a 

day’s spawning. I am under obligations also to several friends 

who allow me to take what ova I can get from their water and 

I endeavour to make them some return by sending them fry or 

yearling fish. 


IMPREGN.^TION OF THE OVA. 

The first principle of modern pisciculture is the fecundation 
of the ova by artificial means. ‘In consequence,’ observes 
Livinaston Stone, ‘of the discovery that all mature eggs are 
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impregnated by coming in contact with ripe milt, the fish, botli 
male and female, being taken at random, we are compelled 
to admit, however unwillingly, that the origin of fish life, 
in artificial impregnation at least, is wholly a mechanical 
aft air/ 

Unless, however, a very large percentage of fertilised ova 
is shown, and unless these are taken from strong, healthy 
parent fish, the pisciculturist’s labours are incessant and irksome, 
as he will have to be constantly removing ‘ blind ^ or unimpreg¬ 
nated eggs, and weakly ‘fry;* whereas, if his breeders are 
healthy, and his eggs properly taken, he may reasonably reckon 
on a large proportion of strong, healthy fry, which will in due 
couise, and with proper treatment, develope into valuable 
yearling fish. 

The discover}^ of the ‘dry method* of impregnation, by 
M. Vrasski, a Russian, about the year 1856, is of the greatest 
practical importance. It was not, however, until some years 
after, that it became generally known in America, and still later 
in this countr)\ 

Stone (p. 105) says : ‘No one hereafter, who has heard cf 
the new method, will ever take the eggs of any cold water fish 
by the old method. Seth Green reached the same results 
nearly ten years before, by using a voy small amount of water 
in the impregnating pan ; * and Frank Buckland (‘ Familiar 
History of British Fishes/ p. 303) found that by placing 
milt in water first, and then adding the eggs, he obtained 
better results. In this case, I presume that the eggs were 
added within a few seconds after the milt had been placed in 
Avater. 

By the ‘dry method,’ nearly one hundred per cent of the 
ova taken can be fertilised ; whilst by the old plan of placing 
both the ova and milt in Avater, the aAerage scarcely CA’er 
reached higher than fifty or sixty per cent. There Avas ahvavs 
risk, by the old method, that the absorbing power of the egg 
had ceased before the milt Avas added, or that the vitality of 
the milt had disappeared AA*hen seA’eral minutes elapsed before 
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the two were brought into contact.^ It is well known now 
that the ova will retain the power of absorption of the milt for 
a considerable time, it 'ivater has not already entered the 
Mnicropyle ;’ but if water enters first, the spermatozoa does 
not take efiect. It is also known that ‘milt’ will not live lonsr 

o 

in water—two minutes being the supposed limit. ‘Paradoxical 
as it appears, water drowns them’ (Stone, p. 107). It is stated 
that the ‘Spermatozoa of the milt remains alive several days 
when kept from the air and water,’ consequently crosses of 
breed can be eftected which should lead to valuable results. 
The introduction of ‘fresh blood’bv these means would be 

V 

very simple, and of the greatest advantage to waters where the 
fish have become degenerated ; it would, however, take at least 
five or six years for the improvement to be seen, but the time 
might be shortened by the introduction of yearling fish from 
other waters. 

Both the eggs and the milt are now put into a spawning pan 
with no ^vater save that which falls from the body of the fish in 
tl'.e process of taking the eggs, and the results are in the highest 
decree satisfactory. Water is of course added after a few mi* 
nates, and the usual rinsing is necessary. I have frequently had 
samples of eggs in which 100 per cent, have been impregnated, 
and many other pisciculturists have similar experiences, A 
table is given in Slone's book (p. 104) of thirteen samples of 
egg>, amounting in all to 72,300, in which 96 per cent, were 
impregnated, and on the next page he very naturally considers 
the difference in the labour which this makes, calculating that 
in a million ova it would take about thirty-five whole days to 
]>ic:k out, one by one, the worthless 40 per cent which are 
found by taking the eggs on the old system. The bad eggs 
ninsf be removed sooner or later, and it will be immediately 
seen that the work of a pisciculturist is verj’ much lessened 
wlicn he I'.as 95 per cent, of good eggs, and but 5 per cent 
remain to be rucked out 

A 


' U'lO Uay Uie alcove was p rnned ihc writer operated on 350 fish in two 
! ' : thi'. without allowing tor pauses, gives twenty seconds for each fish, 

o- r.-icr-dtly quick work. 
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TREATMENT OF THE OVxV. 

As soon as impregnation takes place, the micropyle closes, 

and water cannot enter except through violent concussion. 

^\ hen the ‘germ’ has risen, and ‘ segmentation ’ begins, the 

ova should be disturbed as little as possible. After this, if the 

hatcher\ is well regulated, nothing short of \ iolence or absolute 

neglect can prevent the regular progress of nature, and the egys 
will, in due time, hatch. 

The period of ‘ incubation,’ as it is sometimes called, extends 

over fifty to seventy days in water of 46" to 50° Fahrenheit, and 

during this period the pisciculturist’s labours are not verye.xccs- 

sive, provided he has everything in first rate order, and'a good 

percentage of fertilised eggs. The time occupied in picking out 

white (that is dead) o\'a, and an\' foreign substance which may 

appear, is inconsiderable, and it is not necessarv that this should 

be done every day ; three or four times a week is often enough, 

unless the temiierature rises, in which case ‘ fungus ’ and ‘ b\ ssus ’ 
grow more rapidly. 

A number of good eggs are sometimes spoilt by the incessant 
disturbance caused in hunting after a few bad ones, and awk¬ 
wardness in removing them. Personally I allow no one to 
touch my ova until they have been in the water twenty davs 
und-ertaking all the picking over myself during that time, 'a 
few minutes at the different troughs is all that is required. 

If ON a are sent to the Antipodes, they should be packed 
and placed on board ship as soon as possible after thev are 
Raken from the parent fish. The voyage is too long if packin 
IS delayed until^ the^ eyes apjx-ar ; and as the temperature in 
ustralia and New Zealand is at its highest in December and 
January, it is advisable to send eggs of late spawners, so that 
they arrive there at a cooler season, viz. April or May 

The first consignments of ova which arrived' in NeNT 
Zealand were probably those packed by Mr. Youl and Frank 
Buckland in 1864 and 1S73, ^md were collected from the 


vr 
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hedd waters of tlie River ey, at Alton. T hese fish run up 
to eight and ten pounds and occasionally even larger, and aie 
perhaps anrongst the finest class ot trout to be found in the 
country. With the refrigerator plan now general in steamships, 
there is no necessity for carrying ice, as it is manufactured 
on the vovasie ; but I am not so sanguine of success it the 
packages are placed in the refrigerating-room, as should the 
temperature remain too low for any length of time the t'ggs 
would perish. If the packages are placed in a cool chamber, 
and covered with ice sufficient to last the whole voyage, the pro¬ 
cess of incubation can be sufficiently retarded to prevent the 
ova hatching ouL The ‘ snow ’ which accumulates in the shafts 
of the machinery during the voyage might be utilised by 
arranciement with the person in charge of the refrigerator . 
there should be an arrangement for carrying off the melted 
ice or snow, or probably it would become a source of danger 

bv flooding the packages.' 

In about forty days from the time the eggs were taken, the 
embrvo is distinctly visible through the outer shell, and the ova 
can be handled almost with impunity. This is the timetosend 
them any distance not exceeding fifteen or twenty days journe>. 
It is also the best time for the fish-breeder to ascertain what ia 
his percentage of fertilised eggs, as disturbance is no longer 
injurious. The whole tray full may be removed to a pan, and 

thoroughly washed, with the effect of setting any unimpregnated 

esss tiTming opaque white in a few minutes, and leaving the 
good eggs perfectly clean and free from sediment. 

"L nimpregnated ova will sometimes remain unchanged in 
colour for many weeks, but a disturbance such as that just 
suggested will usually find out the worthless ones ; at all events, 
the4mallest examination will show that in the good ova the eyes 
are strongly developed, and the bad ones have but a small 


1 This, and the small number of impreernated eggs, appear to have been 

the cause of failure in the last attempt in January 1S84- The ' 

point of packing some ova for Australia, and will endeavour to 
experience. Whether there is any water suitable in Australia, is anot 

ailosether. 
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annular disk at the top. These should now be removed, as 
thev never develope, and occupy room required for otr.ers 
which in a short time will. 

I have heard of ova havinc: been ninetv davs in the water 
without showing the eyes, and without turning white ; of course 
the tvro was wasting his time, hoping against hope, and at last 
had to throw’ all the awav. If ova, after beina fiuv davs 

in water of exceedingly low temperature, do not show, even to 
a novice, unmistakable signs of becoming young fish, tJiey nei<r 
will, and may be got rid of at once ; they will make a meal for 
some large fish which may be handy to the hatchery. 

The es as can now* be packed in moss, and sent long dis- 
tances. During the last few years eggs have been conveyed 
across the Atlantic, with the very smallest loss. My last con- 
sisnments of S. Fontinalis from America have arrived in first 
rate condition, not more than five per cent, being spoilt, and 
these evidently had been bruised in packing. 

The plan of packing does not varx- much with trout-breeders. 
The eggs are placed in alternate layers between moss, and 
protected with a covering of racsquito netting, muslin, swan's 
down calico, or butter-cloth, so arranced that the cues shall not 
be crushed or escape. These layers are first placed in boxes 
about a foot square, and afterwards in an outer wooden case, 
well surrounded with saw-dust, and placed in the ice-house of 
the ship. Previously to the last condition, boxes of ova were 
probablv put among the general cargo, and there was risk of 
their becoming heated on the vovaue. For manv vears it was 
a matter of the greatest uncertainiv w*hether the ova of S* 
Fontinalis (American) would reach England in good condition. 
Many hundreds of pounds sterling have been wasted in this 
way, I myself having received several packages of 30,000, 
50,000, and 75,000 in a perfectly putrid sta te ; but being con¬ 
vinced that the loss arose from heating on board ship, I took, 
some little yains in making arrangements with the shipping 
companies, who readily agreed to do anyth.ing in their power 
to facilitate the transport. The ‘ Inman ’ and ‘ Cuiiard ’ com* 
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panies have been most obliging in allowing certain other jirivi- 
leges which have gone far to insure successful transport, and 
from that time the ova which I have received from America, as 
well as those which I have exported, have arrived in excellent 


condition. 

There are three causes of failure in exporting ova, vi^. 
imperfect fecundation, bad packing, and heating on the voyage. 
The distribution of ova within the limits of Great Bdtain 


and Ireland, or indeed all over Europe, is a ven,- simple matter, 
and is done on a large scale by leading pisciculturists. For a 
journey of several days it is sometimes necessary to place some 
rough ice in the package to keep the temperature down. If 
thev are to be manv days on the journey, they should be sent 
oft" as soon as the outline of the fish and the eyes are distinctly 
visible ; this leaves a margin of fifteen to twenty days, according 
to the temperature of the water into which they are afterwards 
placed, before the hatching period arrives. 

When the eggs are all ‘eyed,’ the pisciculturist has but to 
remove any sediment settling on the ova, and to pick out 
occasionally a dead one. In the best water available for hatch¬ 
ing purposes, there is always a sliUnt sediment after it has run 
through the troughs five or six weeks, but this can be got rid of 

o o ^ 

by removing the ova from the troughs, and washing them— 
in the tray system, by lifting the trays up an inch or two, say 
half-a-dozen times, and reidacing them, or in the glass grille 
system, by sprinkling clean water over the eggs from a watering- 
pot. A hatching-house should be fitted with a ‘ sink ’ five or 
six feet long, where anv washing can be done. 

Nature will now do the rest of the work in good time, and 
with very^ little help on our part. The greatest assistance we ofter 
nature is in the protection of the ova and newly-hatched fish 
from every natural enemy during the most helpless part of 
its existence ; the only part of fish-halching which is purely 
artificial is the taking of the eggs from the parent fish. 

As soon as the great ‘hatch’ comes on, there is more work 
for the oisciculturisc in removing the empty egg-shells from tlis 
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hatching troughs, as the little fences which are eft*ectua! to keep 
the young fish in the troughs will also prevent the emptv shells 
from floating away ; but this is the work of a few minutes only 
every day. Either the whole tray full of hatching fish may be 
turned out into a pan, and the empty shells poured off, or the 
greater part of the shells can be skimmed oft* with a cup or 
small muslin net ; v Inches er plan is adopted, it should be re¬ 
peated until all the tish are hatched, and the troughs are per¬ 
fectly clean. A few fish may have to be assisted out of their 
shells by the use of a camels hair pencil, as they sometimes 
hatch out tail instead of head first, and the struggles of the 
young fish to get free sometimes end in their being strangled. 

A small percentage of the fish always die in hatching, and 
must be speedily removed. Deformities and monstrosities are 
occasionally met with : some have two heads and one body 
(Salmonese Twins !) : others have one head and a body and 
a half; a few also are hatched with three heads ; a few with 
four eyes, and some with no eyes at all.i These are placed in 

a spare corner for observation, or preserved in spirits—they 
never live more than five or si.\- weeks. 


There will soon be left a wriggling mass of veritable young 
trout, huddling together into every corner of the trough out of 
the light. There :s no danger in this, unless the troughs are 
m-er-crau'ded with fish. In this case comes ‘gill fever,’ or 
inflammation of the gills, a plague with which I am happy to 
say I have never been troubled. The eft'ect of inflammation of 
the gills IS to eat away a portion of the gill coverings, and if 
the fish survive, there is always trace of it to be seen in after¬ 
life,—nor do they ever thrive or have so good an appearance 
A pisciculturist having anything like a demand for his 
ova will, ere this, be able to thin out his stock considerably by 
finding unoccupied troughs; at this time also the perforated trav 
s\stem seems to ofier the greatest advantages, as the fish can 
be prevented from over-crowding by being kept in separate 


1 Two specimens, svith three heads, have been found in the writer's hatchery 
iunng the last eighteen years-curiously enough these were both ‘ AmericansV 
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compartments of the same trough, and counted out in batches 
of one or more thousands, ready to send away at the right time, 

and at a moment's notice. i-v i > 

Nature has provided the young fish with the ‘ umbilical sac, 

which -supports them for about six weeks : this gradually be¬ 
comes smafier. until it is finally absorbed into the system. 

The newly-hatched fish is a perfect mai^el of construction, 
and can be seen to perfection in a drop of water under a micro¬ 
scope at a low power. Every organ is shown distinct^-; the 
colouring of the skin and the circulation of the blood through 
the whofe system is plainly visible. Buckland writes. The foot 
of a frog is pretty enough, but is no more to be compare to t e 
voung fish than a schoolboy^s daub to one of Sir Edwin Land- 

seers pictures.’ ____ 


RE.\RIN'G of the fry. 

While the young fish are in the ‘ Alevin ’ stage, there is but 
little to be doi^e in the hatchery-; almost all that is necess:^- is 
to keep the water constantly running in a slightly larger volume 
and to remove the few fish which may die. During this penod 
I prepare for sending them away by removing them to a large 
shallow tank capable of containing fifty or sixty perforated zinc 
travs each holding a thousand or two. Overcrowding is 
thus avoided, and the fish are at hand at a moment s notice. 
In about six weeks after hatching, the umbilical sac is com- 

pletelv absorbed, and the young fish require food. ^ 

L.* Stone savs concerning the rearing of Fiy, ‘ Here,Jhe 
triumphant skill which hatched the eggs successfully ^^s 
and it seemed for a tinae as if the tronderfol art rtbrnh had 
promised so much teas to come to a stand-still at this gull 
between the eggs and the yearling trout, a gulf w ic seeme 

as if it could not be bridged-The question is not now. 

o Can young trout be raised ? ” but " How many can do it, and 
under what circumstances can it be done successfully. 

Feeding artificially in ‘ rearing boxes ’ is, in my opinion, an 
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expensive and unsatisfacton’ plan compared to the natural food 

system, and the time comes when the fish must be removed to 

more roomy quarters. Some pisciculturists, however, prefer to 

keep the young fish for a few weeks in the hatching or rearin ’ 

boxes, believing that it gives them a better start in life. I do 

not agree with them, as I maintain that the small loss which 

may occur by turning the fish out in the open at once is more 

than compensated by the quicker growth they make on more 
natural and nourishing food. 

Young fish will not, as a rule, take artificial (i.e. dead or 
manufactured) food after it has fallen to the bottom of the boxes: 
and there is soon an accumulation of decomposing matter, 
which is very injurious, and troublesome to remove without 
damaging the fr>-. Again, the water which is suitable for hatchin g 
purposes, on account of its purity and low temperature, is not 
suitable for rearing. It lacks the verj- qualities so essential to 
the future development of the fish. The hatching water i^e.xactlv 
that which is wanted to bring the try up to feeding point: but from 
this time there is nothing in its composition to nourish youn^’ 
feeding fish, being altogether too barren so soon after comin* 
from the springs and almost wholh* excluded from light. 

But It IS not m ever}- locality that the natural food can be 

found m sufficient quantities to ‘ keep the fish alive and -rowin*-'' 

and to bring them on to maturity : therefore artificial feeding 

is in some cases compulsory. If the fry can be carried through 

the first three months, many of the dangers to which they are 

subject cease. They can take larger^ food, and a greater 

^anety; but the difficulty is to provide suitable food and 
lodging to rear them even to this age. 

My plan is first to select water possesses the requisite 

properties for breeding the natural food, and on it to construct 
nursery’ ponds of a convenient size: ‘The great thing to 
encourage in your fishery is food which is reproductii e.’ This 
remark applies to trout water, and has special reference to the 
food in streams : but the fiict of making a small stream into 
ponds does not alter the character of the water (except in most 

G C 2 
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cases to improve it), and if a number of ponds are constructed 
on different levels, tliese vill preserve the food, it the volume o 
water passing through is sufficient, and yet at all times un er 
perfect control. The raising of trout appears to be entirely a 
question of food, both in quality, size, and quantity; and unless 
this can be provided naturally, the rearing of any great number 
of fish is a most expensive undertaking, various kinds o meat or 
offal having to be procured, and a staff of assistants constantl) 
emploved in chopping or otiteiwise preparing t e ' 
svsten; of feeding at the Hoivietotvn Fishery is 

artificial, especially for the large fish, and this es 
(bv far the largest in the ivorld) turns out great numbers of 
vearlino fish. There is but little natural food to be found 
thi ivat°er. but this has lately been introduced, and ivatercress 
cultivated in .all the ponds. A pisciculturist, hoivever, re yin 
entirely on natural food must have larger ponds and more o 
thenn involving a considerable original outlay. Without proper 
food, natural or artificial, the loss would be “"“‘'’‘"5 ' 

to realise-perhaps equal to that arising in the • 

where it is thought to be probably not less than ,99 P=' 

If a small proportion of the young 
the ponds from the haichery-die, they are devoured b, fresh^ 

water shrimps and other carnivorous scavengers 

selves as fishes' food, and also acting as ^atiire s scaren e 

;; the water t but if proo, is required that these do very- hr. 
damage to healthy fry, the writer may mention 
frequently found So and S5 per cent, o year mgs, w 
phaced in the ponds eleven months before as fry. , 

obsen-e. however, the rapidity with which a ^ren shrinrps will 

demolish a Aaff ‘ fry.' They will cluster a 1 

very few moments there will be nothing left but his little back 

bone— the fish get the best of it in the long ' 

Seth Green, a well known American piscicukunst, s ^ 

‘ Stan-ation ’ is almost the only cause of mortality among rj 
I rovided they have been properly treated m the earlier st. . 

How many millions of fish have been de i erate j ( 
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cases unavoidably) killed by ‘starva[i()n ’ either before or after 
turning out, it would be impossible to calculate ! 

My own fish are sent off to the ‘ Nurseries ’ on the first signs 
of their reciuiring food, which they show by rising from the 
bottom of the hatching trays into about mid^water, balancing 
themselves there, with heads against the current, and turning 
at any small particle they see passing. It ai)pears as if the fir.st 
good meal a young trout gets may be compared to the ^ Nest- 
egg’ which a man is advised to put by—it is often the making 
of him ! 

Unlike most other very young animals, they seem suddenly 
to acquire the movements and habits of old fish, and to pass 
from the helpless ‘ alevin ’ stage into maturity in all except 
bulk. 

Some interesting experiments have been tried in my garden, 
where there are several tanks twelve feet by six feet and seven 
inches deep. Last spring a few (150) grayling and trout fry 
were put into one of these tanks at the ‘ feeding stage.’ The 
tanks are supplied with the hatchery water, but exposed to lipht 
and air \ every third or fourth day a can of weed, swarming 
with the larvse of small water-flies, was sent up from the neigh¬ 
bouring nurseries, and up to the time of writing, when they are 
on an average four inches long, there has been scarcely any loss. 
The temperature of the water was eight degrees lower than that 
of the nurseries, and the larvte did not live longer than four or 
five days ; so that fresh supplies had to be procured, but the 
fish have never had an atom of any other food. 

The larvae of water-flies and the mature flies themselves, 
as well as the (fresh-water shrimp) and (snails), 

may be transferred to other waters of about the same tempera¬ 
ture without difficulty; and if a large quantity is introduced 
into suitable waters where there are no fish, sufficient food to 
rear a great many fry' will soon accumulate by reproduction. 
Watercress is one of the best plants for trout ponds or streams; 
watercress growers lime their beds to destroy insect life. 
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The one great difference between my treatment of youn 
fish and the plan adopted by some other pisciculturists lies in 
‘ Feeding.’ It must not be supposed that my fish are turned out 
into the ponds without any thought of how much food the}^ 
may set; on the contrary, it is by the most rigid preservation of 
the natural food that I am able to grow yearlings to the size and 
number I usually do. Every little water-course on my grounds 
is utilised as a means of producing large quantities of natural^ 
food, and any one who knows the immensely prolific nature ot 
aquatic insects, will soon understand that 1 have no difficulty 
in providing sufficient food for the fish in all stages. Two or 
more ponds of a ‘ sequence ’ are set apart for the reproduction 
of food only, and as these are properly situated a great quantity 
can be sent down to the nurseiy ponds as often as necessa^-. 

Stone (p. 225) says, ‘ Trouts food, when wild, consists cnie } 
of water-insects, smaller fish, lan'te, fish eggs, Crustacea, and 
the flies and insects which fall from the air into the water , 
all of them together forming an astonishingly extensive variety. 
The qualitv of their food affects the growth and appearance of 
trout, and it is even thought that the difference in the colour of 
their meat is sometimes caused by certain kinds of feed; the 
fresh-water gammari. or pulex, being supposed especial \ 
able to the production of red-meated trout.’ At p. 2S9 of 
F Buckland’s ‘ British Fishes,’ he says, ‘ Some trout are " 
fleshed, and some are pink-fleshed ; some say it is dependent 
on the food, but I think this cannot be the entire cause for i 
have caught both pink and white in the same net, and both 
living exactly under the same circumstances. One theo^’ o e 
cause of the flesh being red has lately been told me by the Duke 
of Ar'^vll, who believes that red-fleshed trout have been ee 1 
on\he fresh-water shrimp, and that the horn-like coats of tffis 

little animal turn red in the stomach through the ^ 

‘ ‘ Lord Dorchester also writes that hi 


gastric juices. 
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fish when first taken throw up a species of fresh-water shriin])/' 
Again, “where these gaintnari are most plentiful the trout 
are nearly always the largest, and. of the best colour and condi¬ 
tion.” ' ^ 

It appears to me that there must be some colouring matter 
in the ^shrimp’ itself, as they turn red, or rather, a deep orange 
colour, when dead, not having been in a fish s st(jmach. Iroi t, 
although apparently living under the same circumstances, feed 
very differently, and some may prefer one kind of food to an¬ 
other, doubtless caring very little whether his flesh is pink or 
white when his turn comes to be put on the table! h. Buck land, 
in his manual of Trout culture, advises the destruction of the 
* shrimp ’ as Sermin.’ From this dictum I must beg to difler 
entirely, maintaining on the contrary that the fresh-water 
shrimp is the jiucst iidturiil food to be found in the water. 
Doubtless they do debiroy a few of the ova deposited natu¬ 
rally in the ponds or rivers, but not anything like the quantity 
which the parent fish and the later spawning fish devour, or 
spoil by the frequent disturbance of the spawning grounds : 
moreover, a pisciculturist takes care that his fish do not spawn 
in the ordinary pond or nursery. Even in waters which arc 
not annually replenished by artificial breeding, the damage 
caused by shrimps cannot be compared with the great gain in 

respect of food by its preservation.' 

A pisciculturist protects the ova by bringing them to the 
hatching house, where no shrimps or other ‘vermin can 

possibly come. 

The eggs of the ‘gammari’ are exceedingly small, almost 
microscopic, and when hatched are exactly the proper sized 
mouthful for the fry, as also are the small Limnce, whose shell 

is so delicate, that it is easily digested by young fish. 

It is one of Nature's wise provisions that most water insects 

breed and develop at the very time when the fry begin to feed. 


1 Practical Afana^cme^it of Ptshcrics^ p. 13 . 

2 See account als^ of trout growth-rate, when fed on water-shrimps at Lord 
Eldon's, p. 167-8. H. C.-F. 
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The con«;triK;tion and nv'iintcnance of rearing [w^nth are 
maiters rif careful stvidy, and often it’-iuuc o-nsiduruhic tn* 
ginctrin^:: skill in obtaining level'-, so a> t'lL'-e nv> spare and 
cccinoinise labour. It is also to l>e observed that i»hcst the 
quantity of water and its ‘ reliabiluy ’ arc matters f*( the first 
moment, it must also be of the quality and t€inj»erature suitL‘<J 
to the i^rowth of the best natural ftKxi, and of the weed ui»*»n 
which ' the food ’ lives, and further, that it i.s not subject to pollu¬ 
tion or uncontrollable floods. My own ponds are constructed as 
close to as possible, in fact, at the s[.rings themselves, 

th.it is to sav, either over the springs, or within a few varus tT 
them. Here they are safe from any risk of pollution or floc.>ds. 

If under the above conditions the quantity and ‘ unfailing- 
ncss ’ of the springs are established, there is 


to number of ponds that may be made, depending on the 
fall of the land, and the extent of the holding. If, on the 
contrar\% the springs have been known to fail, even in the 
driest season, I should turn my back on the place^ however 


tempting in other respects. 

It is a popular error to suppose that trout will thrive only 
in streams ; they often grow far more quickly in ponds. It is 
not the current they require, but a constant supply of good 
water, with cf food. The majority of streams, however 

small in their normal condition, are occasionally subject to 
floods, and cannot, on account of the great body of water then 
( oming dowm, be effectually fenced, 

1 At the proper season, large nuirAxTS of STnall coarse fish can be procttred, 
including pike, perch, gtidgeon. roach, dace. chub, minnows, Ac., and the* 
m ike excellent food for young trout. The wnier has frequendj hauAcd tbc 
ova cf these fish for the express purr^r^s^ 
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A grating fine enongh to keep the young fish hounds 

chokes up with rubbish in a Ibw nunutes, and is carried away 
bodily or the water is forced into another channel ; in either 
case the fish are liable to pass out of bounds, and they arc 
virtually lost to the original owner. The safest jjlan to a<lopt 
in the construction of ponds is to excavate rather tlian to dain 
up ; it is very much more expensive, costing as a rule between 
eight*pence and a shilling per cubic yard ; but this is much more 
than balanced by the security against unsound heads of dammed- 
up ponds. If the soil is suitable, however, a thoroughly sound 
‘ head ' is easily made, the thickness of which must depend on 
the wei^rht of w’ater behind it ; but the head should in no case 

O ^ 

be less than eight or ten feet through, and it is sometimes 
necessary to make it as thick as thirty feet. The inside of 
pond-heads should shelve off tow'ards the centre of the pond at 
a considerable angle, but as much depends on local circum¬ 
stances, no hard and fast rule can be laid down. Cam])- 
sheathing, or planking, is necessaiy^ in some places, and brick 
heads may have to be formed where space is limited, and where 
a perpendicular head is required. If ponds are well made in the 
first instance, there need be no danger of the head breaking away. 

In making ponds, it is most desirable to have the ‘outlets ’ 
very capacious, so as to take off any extra water in a ^ cry wet 
season. Ponds for business purposes should also be constructed 
within easy distance of a railway station, and where good fresh 
water can be obtained on the road and added at the last 
moment. The cost and risk of removing yearling and older 
fish are very much lessened in such a case. JPer contra^ very 
many fish are killed by the addition of unsuitable water on the 
journey, and except in well known localities, I never allow 
water to be added after the consignment has been sent off, pre¬ 
ferring to send fewer fish in one vessel, or, which amounts to 
the same thing, a sufficient quantity of water to last out, and 
keep the fish alive ; it is the rarest thing for any of my fish 
to be lost on the road. 

A fish-breeder, who looks for some return for the money 
laid out on his ‘ fishery/ must be able tc put his hand on any 
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or all of his fish whenever he wants them, and this can only 
be done by constructing a number of ponds. These may be 
round, or square, or any other shape, according to circumstances, 
and not larger than an acre in extent, otherwise they are difficult 
to net, and take too much time in running out. I prefer myself 
ponds of a quarter to half an acre for the yearlings, as the water 
can be run off in a few hours, the pond fished, and the water 
shut back in a day. This extent of surface exposed to the sun 
and air encourages a greater vegetable and insect growth than 
does a long narrow pond, and it is less easily ‘ poached/ 

An additional security is to have the keeper s house close 
to the water, and also to place obstructions, such as posts orna¬ 
mented with tenter-hooks, in the ponds ; poachers cannot afford 
to run the risk of confiscation or loss of nets more than once. 

All ponds, whether for business purposes or for sport, should 
be capable of being emptied at any time, and the greater num¬ 
ber of a pisciculturist's ponds are of necessity drawn down 
every season in order to supply the demand for fish, and also 
to make certain that no fish remain in them. A few fish of 
lialf a pound amongst the fry will make all the difterence in 
the number of yearlings found, as I know from bitter ex- 
I 'crience. One season a few yearlin qS cre Ic 
nursery pond, and on the pond being fished the next season, 
these had nearly quadrupled their size, but at the expense of 
thousands of fry. Trout are cannibals, and will, unless provided 
with plenty of insect food, devour one another as long as there 
]5 riny great dificrence in their size. This has been obser\ed in 
the case of a few fish of only eight weeks old, which had been 
by accident put in a hatching trough amongst some fry of about 
five weeks old ; a comparative monster was seen with the tails 
of two younger forio sticking out ot his mouth j he^\as instantlj 
captured, and when transferred to a basin in order to exhibit 
his amiable propensity, he disgorged one of his little cousins, 
h.alf-digested, but the other disa])peared down his throat! This 

pr<.>j'ensitv doubtless increases with age. 

I hold at the present time, devoted to the different varieties 
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of Salmonid^e, over forty ponds, nhont thirty of which are 
usually set apart for rearing yearling fish and for food-groM in;j. 

A number of ponds is necessar}*, as there are at least U\c 
favourite varieties of Salmonidae, viz, Salmo Fario (English 
brook trout), S. Fontinalis (American do,), S. Lcvenensis 
(Loch Leven do.), S. Ferox (Great Lake do.), and Thymallus 
\ uigaris (Grayling) ; and there would be immense trouble in 


separating them if the different varieties 


were jdaced in the 


same pond. Fontinalis and gravling could be readilv distin- 
guished, but it is no slight work, with fish so similar in appeal- 
ance as Fario, Levenensis, and Ferox, when small, to guarantee 
that they are not mixed i it would be more simple if the fish 
were not so active, and the water not quite so chilly. 

The ponds for the large breeding fish are constructed on a 
different ‘water-shed,’ or at all events on different levels from 


the rearing-ponds, and are so fenced that there is no possibility 
ot the larger fish getting into the nurseries, or the small ii.sh 
getting out. The area of the ponds lor the breeding fish is 
much larger, and the water deeper. Ponds for spun onlv 
may be as large as possible, and the bigger the better, but in 
all cases they should be capable of being emptied, as there 
is sometimes the probability of pike or perch getting in, and 
these might have a real good time of it amongst the trout, 
before detection. A few verx- large trout will also do as much 
damage, amongst smaller fish, as pike, and if the water can 

removed or destroved. Pike and 
perch are occasionally introduced into trout waters through the 
medium of water-fowl. I have found small perch in one set of 
my nurser)’ ponds, which vn/sf have been conveyed bv birds, 
in the ova stage, as there were no perch nearer than five miles, 
and these were in ponds on another water-shed. 


The presence of pike in some of our best trout waters is 
the curse of the place, and it seems to be impossible to get rid 
of them, although a price is set on their heads. One reads of 
hundreds of pike having been killed during the season from 
some fa^•ourite trout-stream; but it seems probable that the 
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nuisjnc0 will continue so long tis large ponds at the head or by 
the side of the river contain them. There is no keeping them 
back by fences, and frequently no attempt to do so 3 the effect 
being, very often, that the best part of the river is occupied by 
pike, instead of containing a good stock of trout. Isetting the 
ditches bv the side of the river at spawning time is a good way 
of helping to exterminate these depredators. 


ON STOCKING. 

A pisciculturist is frequently asked which is the best kind 
of trout to stock a certain piece of w'ater. The question can¬ 
not be decided without actual experiment, but a tolerably good 
inference may be drawn by comparison of the particular water 

with other in the same neighbourhood. 

Yearling fish should be introduced when the stock in the 

water has become low ; it is generally a waste of valuable fish- 
life to turn ‘fry’ into a stream or lake which already contains 
some trout; if there are small tributar>' streams on the same 
property leading into the main water, the stock may be re- 
{.lenished year by year with ‘ frj-,’ or even ova; but as there 
would always be considerable loss, very large numbers must be 
introduced, and the tributaries must be well fenced (which is 
always a difficulty), so as to prevent the little fish from getting 
out, and any larger fish from getting in ; otherwise good results 
will seldom follow. The largest fish obtainable should be pro¬ 
cured ; the first expense being perhaps greater, but proving in 
the end less, and a greater security from cannibalism. Well- 
fed yearlings should run from four to seven inches in length, 
some may be even more, and these are to a greater extent capable 
of ‘ holding their own ’ against larger fish than the small-sized 
yearlings bred in some waters, and are therefore worth much 

more money. 

Salmo Fario (English brook trout) must take the precedence 
of all the other varieties, as it is the indigenous fish to most 
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Enclis^ waters, and is well deservinc? of best position on 
account both of its sporting and edildc qualities. In the 
warmer waters of the South it often attains to a great size, ami 
is caught with the fly up to seven and eight pounds weight, 
still heavier fish being occasionally taken. 

S. Fontinalis (American) is a lovely fish. It has only one 
fault, viz. that of travelling down stream, and on this account 
it has ceased to be the favourite it used to be in England a few 
years ago. The fish appears to be best suited to cold ponds 
in this counti*)^ ; in several places it has become well-esta¬ 
blished, and is bred from every year. The only thing reciuired 
is very careful fencing. Fish of this species are not so 
active or strong as the English fish found in the same water, 
and not better eating. Another objection I have often heard 
lately is that they do not rise well at a fly ; but this holds good 
as to the other varieties also when plentifully supplied with 

alternative food. 

S. Levenensis (Loch Leven trout) is undoubtedly a fine 
fish. When caught in its own beautiful loch there is no better 
fish either for sport or table ; whether it will preserve these 
characteristics in other w'aters seems to be a question of food 
only ; it thrives in the South of England in either lake or stream. 

I have myself a very high opinion of Salmo Levenensis, and 
rear them in considcTfciblc numbers c^cl^ veur, tboir gro\\tli 
being very rapid in my water. I get my ova, of course, from 
the Howietoun fisher)'. In which class S. Levenensis is to 
be placed, is perhaps for more scientific men to decide ; 
my suspicion is it is merely a local variety of Salmo Fario. 

S. Ferox (Great Lake trout) do well in very deep waters, 
and grow there to a large size; they are usually obtained from 

o ^ * * * 

the famous fisher)’ at Huningue, or from Herr F. Zenk, Wiirtz- 
burg, in Germany. 

Thymallus Vulgaris (Grayling) are worth greater cultivation 
in the streams of the South of England, if only on account of 
their being in season after trout-fishing is oveq thus aflording 
a most welcome extension of time to anglers. There is less 
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difficulty in breeding grayling artificially than was formerly 
supposed. The principal risk is owing to their spawning 
operations being got through in such a short time. If the 
right dav is missed, the fish may have finished, and no o\a 
can be obtained, \oung grayling can be reared in nursery 
ponds with as little trouble as trout, and they thrive on exactly 

the same food. 

It remains to give a caution against over-stocking, which, as 
a practical writer truly observes, will produce ‘ a sort of perma¬ 
nent famine.’ A stream should never be fully up to its possible 
‘limit in regard to stock, a little under will give xou bigger and 
better fish.’ At the same time it is an undoubted fact, that 
there are very many waters which (if managed properly) would 
contain with perfect safety ten times the number of fish they 

now do. 

Let me. in conclusion, draw attention to some of the 
enemies of trout. 

In the natural state the parent fish devour the ova as 
soon as it is deposited. Only to-day I saw a pair of Fontinahs 
about four pounds each on the spawning beds, and watched 
them for some minutes. Every time the female deposited a few 
eggs, both she and her ‘consort’ turned round and devoured 
them instantly. Yearlings and older fish lurk in the xicinity 
of the spawning grounds, and devour every’ egg they can find. 
Swans.’ geese, wild and tame ducks, moor-hens, dab-chicks, 
cootes', cattle and rats, rout about the spawning beds, and 
the later spawning fish disturb the ‘redds preMOusly made. 
Nature is bountiful enough to provide for considerable ^yaste, 
but this is no reason why art should not step m and reclaim it. 
It is onlv in places possessing a very large extent of natuml 
spawning and rearing ground that any great number of store 
fish are to be found. In some of the finest reaches of water 
one sees but a few dozen yearlings to replenish the river by- 
and-bye ; the natural consequence ot this being, that in two or 

1 A swan will devour the best part of a gallon of trout ova in a day, s;iy, 
40,000 egffs. 
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ihree years’ time, the water contains but a ver}» limited number 
of fish, or, as the phrase goes, ‘ is not so good as it used to be.’ 
In many instances it is not possible to 7 ?iake cither spawning or 
rearing grounds, and the fishery cither becomes valiicless, or 
the proprietor has to re-stock the river by artificial breeding. 

Perhaps the most formidable enemy to a trout is the ‘up¬ 
right form ’ in the shape of man. A much greater tax is levied 
on the stream in these days on account of the greater number 
of persons who practise the ‘ gentle art,’ and the water is un¬ 
reasonably expected to yield more sport, although no measures 
are taken to increase its breeding or feeding capacity. 

Liberal as the proprietor of a trout stream frequently is in 
granting permission to fish to strangers, it is a great mistake to 
allow so much freedom in the ?iumber and size of fish killed. 
Four or five brace of sizeable fish are ample for a day's sport, 
and none but a ‘pot hunter ’ would grumble about a necessary 
and reasonable limitation. A limit should also be imposed 
as to the size under which fish should be kept—say Irom eleven 
to fifteen inches, according to circumstances—an d all fish 
below that length ought to be honestly returned to the water. 
Years ago the case was different altogether ; but now there are a 
hundred fishermen where formerly there was one. A idicasant 
breeder may reasonably (if he likes) allow his ‘ battue’ days of 
a thousand or two thousand birds ; but pheasants reach perfec¬ 
tion in one season, and only sufficient breeders need be kej^t 
for the next Trout, on the contrar)^ take four or five years in 
most waters to attain a killable size, and a too indiscriminate 
permission to fish, coupled with the absence of any restriction 
as to the number and size of fish allowed to a rod, are the ruin 
of many waters. 

The protection of fish in all stages is necessary, but there is 
often great difficulty in ‘ preserving ’ the larger specimens. As 
soon as they are of an age to perpetuate their species, their in¬ 
stinct teaches them to travel up stream to find suitable spawn¬ 
ing grounds, when many of them, going out of bounds, never 
get the chance of coming back again. It is at spawning time 
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also that poaching is systematically practised, as the fish are 
to be found in shallower water, when a slight knowledge by the 
l)oachec of the habits of trout will enable him to take almost as 
manv fish as he wants. Greater loss occurs at this than at any 
other season, as not only the parent fish, but all their offspring 
are destroved Spawning grounds should be watched night 
and dav, and good solid obstructions should be so placed in 
the ri\'er as to be effectual in preventing the working of nets. 

Hatches, or water-gates, frequently leave no place for fish to 
hide, and if the poacher knows his business (as most of them 
do) he has only to shut down the gate, and the pool runs all 
but dry in a few minutes; the poacher pockets the fish, opens the 
gate, and takes his departure as quickly and quietly as he can, 
returning the next night probably to find another good haul 
of fish. Proprietors of streams, and also their keepers, are 
not always judicious in their attempts to ‘secure’the fish to 
their own part of the water, 

AVeeds, instead of being ruthlessly eradicated, as is too fre¬ 
quently the custom, should be judiciously retained. AVith the 
wholesale destruction of weed goes the principal part of the 
fishes' food, and often the only hiding places the river affords, 

A stream is sometimes cleared of weed so entirely as to 
resemble a well-kept carriage drive. The trout naturally seek 
a more secluded part of the water, and will no more remain 
where there is no cover^ than would pheasants. If they stay, 
they become shy feeders, and as soon as one fish is startled by 
a footstep on the bank, he seems to communicate the alarm to 
others, as if by electricity, and the whole rush wildly up and 
down stream, causing mimic waves in the river for a hundred 

yards or more. 

A certain number of fish are thus ‘preser\*ed’ to the river, 
as the angler has not the slightest chance of getting within cast 
of them. The proprietor’s wish of course is, that persons who 
have permission to fish should have fair sport: the fault lies 
principally with the millers and keepers, who find it easier to 
set a few men to clear the weeds right out, than to superintend 
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what is called ‘judicious’ cutting. Some river kccijcr.s think 

that their sole duty is to walk leisurely up the river once a day to 

look out for anglers—or for ‘ tips ’ ?—hut as for their prcscr\’ing 

the fish in other and more effectual ways, there might as well 

be no keeper at all ! On the other hand, there are keepers to 

whose knowledge and thoughtfulness the proprietor owes his 
valuable fishery. 

Several such men are known to the writer, and have boon 
‘on the water’ all their lives, doing their duty thoroughly and 
fearlessly, whether the offenders be ‘gentlemen’ or poachers. 

Millers say they cannot get the ‘tail ’ water away from their 
wheels ; and this, when true, is undoubtedly a loss of power to 
them : but a verj- little time spent in clearing weeds from cer¬ 
tain spots would allow the water to pass, and at the same time 
retain ‘hides’ for the fish, and so encourage them to remain. 
There is such a thing as retaining too many weeds and thereby 
injuring sport to a great e.xtent; but if weeds are left to grow in 
big patches, and only here and there a clear space cut, the fish 
are inclined to feed more boldly, being but a few feet away 
from a good ‘holt.’ It is the anglers fault or misfortune if 

he loses fish by allowing them to dive head first into a patch 
of weed. 

The best fish and best sport are always to be had in a fairly 
weedy part of the stream. 

By ‘sport,’ I do not mean great bags of fifteen or twenty 
brace, but good honest fights with a brace or two of three or 
four pounders, which have taxed all the angler's powers of 
patience and skill to bring to bank. The after-dinner stories 
of a triumph over a ‘real big one ’ afford a true sportsman more 
pleasure than the bragging of ‘a basket full’ taken on a day, 
and under circumstances, when the veriest novice could not 
fail to catch them if he kept his fly in the water 


Thomas .Andrf.ws. 
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BAG 

•Baggits,’ 114 

* Barren ’ salmon^ 120 

* Black * fish, 130 

* Bladderwort,* fish^ealing plant, 

134 

BloW'line fishing with May fly, 

391 

Boat, portable india-rubber, 108 

* Botling,^ 162 

' Buddagh,* 171 

Bull trout {Saliuo eriox\ 148* 
152 

distinctive marks of, 155-158 
in the Tweed, 150 
other localities, 151 
worm fishing for, 352-361 


Casting lines, 33 
Chalk-stream fishing with the dry 

fly» 330-345 

Chanrs, 164 


* Clean* salmon, 120 
Coquet trout, 151 


132 


Creels and fish carriers, 92*97 
‘ Creeper ’ and stone-fly fishing 

389-391 


Detached-bodied flies, 334-- 

345 

Distinctive marks of salmon, 157 

Dressing lines, 52 

Dry-fly fishing for trout, 330- 345 


FIS 


* Fine and far off,* 
and grayling fishing 

fly, 257-329 

‘Fine fishing,* 3 
‘ Finnock,* 154 
Fish culture, trout and 

434-465 


Fish-eating plant, 134 

Fish food, nutritivenesi 
rious, 166*169 

Fishing tackle and gear, 

* fine fishing,* 3 


salmon hooks, 4 

looped and eyed, an 
ings for, 4-12 

gut loops to, 9 


Pennell-Limerick h 


defective bends, 15 
triangles, 15 
double, 17 
double barbs, i8 
‘sliced hook,* i8 
trout hooks, 18 

Pennell ‘ old * bend 
round bend, 19 
Limerick bend, 20 
Hairs eyed hocks. 
Knot for, 21 

needle-eyed hool 
fiistening for, 22 

‘Jam knot’ attachr 

2 S 
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FIS 

Fishing tackle and gear—trout 
hooks {cont.^ : 

turned Vi loops recom¬ 
mended, 27-32 
* Pennell'Sneck ’ hend, 29 
‘ Pennell-Limerick ’ bend, 

32 

enamelled rust-proof, 33 
bronzed, 33 
gilt and coloured, 33 
casting lines, 33 
gut making, 33 
selection of, 35 
‘ drawn ’ gut, 3S 
knots and knotting, 38 
single ‘fisherman’s knot,’ 39 
knots for drop flies, 39 
the ‘ Buffer ’ knot, 40-42 
double ‘ fisherman’s knot,’4 2 
twisting gut lines, 43 
plaited gut lines, 44 
stains for gut, 44-47 
staining hair, 47 
reel or ‘running’ line, 4.7 
silk and hair, 47 
hair, 48 

silk, plain, and hemp, 48 
‘ dressed,’ 49 
tapered, 50 

* swelled,’ 5^ 
with vnre centre, 52 
winding new lines on reek 5 * 
receipts for dressing, 5^ 
best length of line for salmon 

fishing, 59 
reels, 52 

Malloch’s ‘ Sun and Planet ’ 
reel, 52 

Malloch’s ‘ casting reel,’ 53, 

54 

Slater’s ‘perfect combina¬ 
tion reel,’ 55 

Anderson’s ‘Excelsior’ rc^l, 

56 

Watson’s reel, 57 


FIS 

Fishing tackle and gear—reels 

(cofit.) : 

Farlow’s ‘ Lever ’ reel, 58 
weights of reels, 60 
aluminium reels, 60 
gvin-metal reels, 60 
‘plain,’ ‘check,’ and ‘mul¬ 
tiplying ’ reels, 61 
defects in reels, and reme¬ 
dies, 6l 

line-*hitching’ preventer,62 
reel fastenings, 62-64 
Hardy’s wedge fastening, 

63 

salmon and trout rods and 
woods for making, 64-72 

split-cane, 65 

steel-centre, 68 

best length of, 68 

trout rods, 

single-handed, 70, 71 
double-handed, Ji 
split-cane, jo 
lady’s, 71 

joint fastenings, 73-7^ 

Irish joint, 73 

Watson’s waterproof joint, 

75 

Anderson’s * Simplex,’ 75 

Farlow’s, 77 
Hardy’s ‘ Lock-fast,’ 77 
landing nets and gaffs, 7S-92 
net or gaff, 78 
portable nets, 79“^2 
portable gaff, 82 
pocket gaff, 82 
the art of gaffing one’s own 

fish, S3 

anecdotes of, S3-S6 
poaching ‘ confessions,* SS"* 

SS 

fishing for a breakfast, 89 
maxims for the ‘ gaffer, 92 
correct and incorrect form 

of gaff, 91 
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FIS 

Fishing tackle and gear {co/i/.'j : 
fish carriers, 92-97 
l^ags, 93-95 

creels or baskets, 95 97 
wading lx)Ots and trousers, 97- 
102 

experiments with, 99 
life-belt wading trousers, loi 
boots and stockings, 102 
lady fishers and dress, 102-105 
waterproofing for fishing coats, 

106 

fi:;hing etceteras, 106-109 
knife for fly fishers, 107 

portable india-rubber boat, 
loS 

Mr, Eardley Holt’s clearing 
knife, 109 

Flies, rubber and horsehair- 
bodied, 334-345 

Fly fishing for salmon, 17S-255 

‘ Fly protector,’ 25 

Food of salmon in the sea, 141 

‘ Foul ’ fish, 114 

* Fresh-run ’ salmon, 115 

Fresh water, salmon confined in, 

^45 

Gaffing, the art of, S3 , 92 
anecdotes of, S3-S6 
Gaffs and landing nets, 78-92 
‘ Gillaroo ’ trout, i6i 
Gra3*ling, fishing with the fly, 

31I-314 

bait fishing for (artificial gra>s- 
hopper, icc.) 314 . 394-409 

location and ‘ acclimatisation,’ 

3*7 • 395-401 

Great Lake trout [Salmo ferox) ; 
fishing for, 36S-375 

distribution of, 171 

‘dolachans,’ 171 

night feeders, 172 

large sj>ecimen$, 176 

distinguishing marks of, 

163.177 


LAK 

‘ Grcy trout,* 171 
firilse, 141 

Gut and gut making, 33 - 3 ^ 
twisting and plaiting, 43 
staining, 44 . 47 
knots, ‘ fi'nlierman’s,’ ‘ buIU-r 
knot,’ &c, 3S-42 

for drop flics, 39 

Hair, staining, 47 
‘ Hirling,’ 154 

Horsehair and india-rubker- 
bodied flics, 334-345 
Hooks : 

salmon hooks, 4-1S 

looped and eyed, 4-12 
double and triangles, 15 iS 
‘Penncll-Limerick ’ bend, i 2 
trout hooks, iS-33 
round bend, 19 
Limerick bend, 20 
Hall’s eyed, 20 

Needle-eyed and attach¬ 
ment, 22 

* jam-knot’ attachment, 25 
Pennell ‘ old ’ l>end, 19 
,, turned-down h>ups, 

3 * 

,, sneck Ixnd, 29 

,, Limerick Ix^nd, 32 

rust-proof and bronzed, 33 
gilt and coloured, 33 

Joint fastenings, new and old, 

73-/^ 

‘Kelts,’ 132, 133 

‘ Kijjpcrs,’ 114 

Knife for fly fi>1icrs, 107 

Mr. Eardley Hull's clearing, 
109 

Laddhrs, salmon, 122-129 
Lady fishers, and dress, 102-105 
Lake flies, standard patterns, 

281-2S4 
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lak: 

Lake spinning for trout, /ar/if, 
fcrox^ 36S-375 

Lake trout (Great) Sabi to fcroo: 
{vide Great Lake trout), 171 — 

177 

Landing nets and gafifs, 7S-92 
Rertuca salnioitls^ 132 
Lines: 

reel lines, 47-51 
silk and hair, 47 
hair, 4S 

silk, ‘ plain,’ and hemp, 4S 

dressed, 49 

tapered, 49 

‘swelled,’ 50 

wire-centred, 51 

winding on reel, 51 

dressing for, 52 

best length for salmon hshing, 

59 

‘ Loch Leven ’ trout, 160 

May-FLY fishing with the blow 
line, 391 

^ligration of salmon divided or 
irregular, 114. 120 

M in now spinning for trout in 
streams, 375-3^2 

* Old soldiers,’ 131 
Parr marks, 139 

‘ Phinnock,’ 154 

Poaching ‘confessions,’ S5~SS 

Prawn or ‘shrimp bait’ for sal¬ 
mon, and tackle, 361-36S 

‘ Red fix,’ 154 
‘ Red ’ fish, 130 
Reel or ‘ running’ lines, 47 - 5 ^ 
Reel fastenings new and old, 
62-64 

Reels {see Tackle and Fishing 
Gear), 52-62 

Rivers, early and late salmon, 115 


SAL 

Rods : 

salmon rods, and woods for 
making, 64-72 

split-cane, 65 
steel-centre, 6S 
trout rods, 70, 71 
split-cane, 70 
single-handed, 70, 71 
double-handed, 71 
lady’s, 71 

Salmox : natural history* of, 
I10-14S 

proved facts in history of, 112 

nomenclature, 114 . 120 

irregidar or ‘ divided ’ migra¬ 
tions, 114 . 120 

,, illustrated in case of 
trout, 121 

ascent of, from the sea, 
115. 119-121 

‘fresh-run’ fish, 115 

rivers, early and late, 115-I17 

best holding grounds for, 117 

‘ barren ’ fish, 120 

‘ clean ’ fish, 120 

leaps, 121 

ladders, 122-125 

„ floating, 125-129 

spawning of, 130-132 

‘ red ’ fish and ‘ black ’ fish, 

130 

combats of, 131 
‘ old soldiers,’ 131 

‘ kelts,’ ‘spent’ or ‘unclean’ 
fish, 132 

return to sea after spawning, 

132 

re-ascent as ‘ clean fish,’ 133 
increase in weight, 133 
‘ well-mended kelts,’ 133 
hatching eggs, 133-13S 
destruction of 5"oung fr}% 134- 

138 

growth of young 139 


mDEX, 
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SAL 

Salmon : history of {^cont,^ : 

‘ Parr marks ’ and colours of, 

139 

change of parr into smolts, 140 
smolts migrate to sea, 140, 141 
return as grilse, salmon, &c. 141 
increase of weight, 141 
habits and food in sea, 141 
large specimens on record, 143 
confined in fresh water, 145 

distinctive marks, as compared 
with bull trout and sea trout, 
155-158 

Salmon fly fishing, 17S-255 
notes on histor>% &c. 179-1S6 
rods, 1S6 
reel and line, 18S 
dressing for lines, 191 
casting lines, 193 
Mr. Pennell’s * buffer knot,’ 194 
flies, 197 

standard flies, 207—223 
casting, 224-234 
working tlie fly, 234 
how to fish a pool, 235 
striking a rising salmon, 237 
pla}dng a salmon, 240 
gaffing and landing, 245 
miscellaneous, 248 

Salmon-fishing, other than with 
the fly, 346-36S 

spinning for, baits and tackle, 
346-352 

worm fishing for, and tackle, 
352-361 

prawTi or ‘shrimp bait,* and 
tackle, 361-368 

Salmon and trout culture (arti¬ 
ficial), 434-465 

the ‘ hatchery,* 436 

collection of e^s, 440 

impregnation of eggs, 442 

treatment of eggs, 445 

rearing of fry, 450 

natural food, 454 


TRO 

Salmon and trout culture {cont.) 
ponds, 456 
on stocking, 460 
Salmon trout {vide Sea Trout), 

152-15S, 368-375 

Sea trout or salmon trout, 
natural history, notes on, 
152-158 

distinctive marks of, from sal¬ 
mon and bull trout, 155— 
15S 

ditto, from brown trout, 153 
distribution of, 154 
confined to fresh water, 145 • 

154 

large specimens, 154 
local names of young, 154 
fishing, wth fly, and spinning 
for, 254. 36S-375 
* Shedders,’ 114 

‘ Shrimp bait,* or prawn, for 
salmon, 361-36S 

Smolts, change of parr into, 140, 
141 

Spawning of salmon, 130-132 
‘ Spent* salmon, 132 

Spinning and bait fishing for 
salmon and trout, 346—393 

Spinning for salmon : baits and 
tackle, 346-352 

Spinning for trout in lakes, 36S- 

375 

Stone fly and ‘ creeper * fishing, 
389-391 

Stream minnow spinning for 
trout, 375-382 

Tackle and fishing gear, I-109 

Thames trout fishing with fly 
and spinning bait, 410-433 

Thames trout, large specimens, 

*65 

Trout {Salnio farid)^ common 
or yellow trout, notes on 
history of, 159-171 

distinguishing marks from sea 
trout, &c. 153 
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TRO 


Trout, notes on history of {cont .): 

distinguishing marks from 
Great Lake trout, 163 

distinguishing marks from 
chairs, 164 

variations in colour, 159 

*Loch Leven’ varietv, 160 

* GiUaroo * variety, l6l 

‘ Botling,’ 162 

deformed, 162 

croaking, 162 

large specimens, 164-166 

growth rate, and various foods, 
166-169 

spawning time, and growth of 
fry, 170 

Trout-fishing, lake spinning for, 
368-375 

May-fly fishing with blow line, 

391 

stream minnow spinning for, 
375-382 

worm fishing for, 382-38S 
creeper and stone fly fishing, 

3^9-391 

wasp grubs, &c. 392 

Trout and grayling fishing with 
the fly, 257-329 

introductory, 257 

* fine and far off,’ 258-270 

up or down stream casting, 
269-273 

artificial flies, 273-292 

„ flies, * exact imita* 
tion ^ theory, 277 . 332 

standard flies, 281 
lake trout flies, 281-284 
river and stream flies, 284-292 
^ tempoiBBr” ’ 200 
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YEL , 

Trout and grayling 

‘ local * flies, 291 

management of rod, line, and 
flies, 293-295 

landing and playing, 295 

breeding and feeding trout, 

295-3I^ 

hints on tackle, dress, &c> 

319-323 

good and bad weather and 
water, 323-328 

last words, 329 

chalk stream fishing with ‘ dry 
fiie?.’ 330-345 

grayling fishing and flies, 31I- 

314 

artificial grasshopper 
and bait fishing, 

314 • (394-409) 

,, location and ‘accli¬ 
matisation,* 317 

Trout and saIn?oQ culture, arti¬ 
ficial, 434-465 


UllSWATER trout, 171 
‘ Unclean * salmon, 132 


Wading boots and trousers, 
97-102 

Wasp-grubs &c, for trout fishing, 

392 

Waterproof for fishing coats, &c. 


‘ Well-mended kelts,’ 133 

Worm fishing for salmon and 
bulltrout, new tackle, 352-361 

Worm fishing for trout, 382-3S8 


‘Yellow Fin/ 152 







